The  Chicago  Tribune  uncovered 
widespread  feather-bedding  in  the 
Illinois  Industrial  Commission. 

Wholesale  dismissals 
resignations 


r^r  In  a  month-long  investigation 

I  of  the  State  of  Illinois’  Industrial 
Commission,  the  Tribune  discovered 
a  mess.  Cases  of  payroll-padding,  loafing, 
and  conflict  of  interest  were  rife. 


One  employee,  for  example,  had  missed 
82  days  of  work  last  year  without  explanation. 
A  typist  was  absent  52  days.  The  Commission’s 
secretary  was  running  a  private  business  of  his  own  on 
taxpayers’  time.  A  guard  hadn’t  punched  out  his  time  card 
for  more  than  16  years.  Resignations  and  dismissals  followed 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  the  Tribune’s  exposures. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Vigilance  on  behalf 
of  the  taxpayer  is  one  of  them 


Chicago  Tribune 


When  General  Mills 
introduced  new 
Potato  Buds  to 
Baltimore,  they  bought 
The  News  American. 

It  was  the  only  way 
they  could  reach 
the  half  of  Baltimore 
The  Sunpapers  missed. 

Your  product  deserves  more  than  half  a  chance  in  Baltimore.  That's  why 
you  need  The  News  American.  *!  The  Sunpapers’  combination  reaches 
only  half  of  the  Baltimore  metro  area.  The  News  American  with  its 
219.000  circulation  leads  The  Evening  Sun  by  over  8,800  and  The  Morning 
Sun  by  a  whopping  34,000.*  It  reaches  42.2%  of  all  homes  in  the  Baltimore 
metro  area.  And  more  than  half  of  these  are  exclusive. ..homes  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  any  other  daily  newspaper.**  Homes  full  of 
your  kind  of  people.  In  Baltimore's  top  sales  divisions  The  News  American 
reaches  51.2%  of  all  families.  H  Buying  Baltimore?  Your  basic  buy  is 
The  News  American.  Without  it  you  sell  yourself  short.  1  By  about  50%. 

*ABC  Publishers  Statement— 3/31/66  **Danjel  Starch  and  Staff 

The  News  American 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


THIS  WEEK  shares  the  power  and  prestige  of  these  44  great  newspapers: 


The  Arizona  Republic 
The  Arkansas  Democrat 
The  Baitimore  Sunday  Sun 
The  Birmingham  News 
Boston  Sunday  Herald 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
The  Charieston  News  and  Courier 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
Chicago  Daily  News 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
The  Columbia  State  and  Record 
The  Dailas  Morning  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
The  Detroit  News 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  &  Sun-Sentinel 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press 
The  Hartford  Times 


Honoiulu  Star  Bulietin  &  Advertiser 
The  Indianapolis  Star 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
TTie  New  Orleans  Times-PIcayune 
Newark  News 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 
The  Pomona  Progress  Bulletin/ 
Ontario  Report 

The  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


San  Antonio  Sunday  Express  &  News 

The  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 

San  Jose  Mercury-News 

The  Santa  Ana  Register 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 

Syracuse  Herald  American 

The  Tampa  Tribune 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star 

The  Wichita  Sunday  Eagle  &  Beacon 


THIS  WEEK  Magazine 
is  pleased  to  announce  that 

the  NEWARK  SUNDAY  NEWS 
will  begin  distributing  THIS  WEEK 
starting  September  11, 1966. 
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Tenth  newspaper  to  join  THIS  WEEK’S  distinguished  distribu¬ 
ting  group  in  the  past  two  years,  the  Newark  News  adds  a  most 
important  segment  to  our  national  market  pattern.  The  northern 
New  Jersey  area,  dominated  by  this  outstanding  newspaper,  has 
experienced  phenomenal  economic  and  population  growth  in 
this  decade. 

To  our  advertisers,  the  Newark  News  brings  a  circulation  of 
426,121  placing  THIS  WEEK  well  over  the  13,000,000  mark.  It 
has  a  50/O  coverage  of  the  families  in  this  booming  area,  the  12th 
ranking  market  in  the  country  with  $2.8  billion  in  retail  sales. 


To  the  readers  of  the  Newark  News,  THIS  WEEK  brings  a  spe¬ 
cial  Sunday  “bonus”-the  finest  reading  in  the  Sunday  Magazine 
field.  To  the  editors‘and  publishers  of  the  Newark  News,  THIS 
WEEK  brings  the  tradition,  prestige  and  performance  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  respected  syndicated  Sunday  Magazine  in  America. 


THIS  WEEK 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 

22-Sept.  17— American  Press  Institute,  Seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 

26- 28 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

27- 29 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Oklahoma,  Western  Hills  State 
Lodge,  Sequoyah  State  Park,  Okla. 

28 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  fall  meeting,  Johnny  Victor  Theatre,  RCA 
Exhibition  Hall,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  City. 

28- Sept.  I — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 

j  Iowa  City. 

!  29 — Joint  Newspaper  Comics  Council-National  Cartoonists  Society  meet- 
j  ing.  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-set 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

30- Oct.  I — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Holiday  Inn,  Kearney. 


SEPTEMBER 

i  8-9 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

j  8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Lake  George  Sagamore,  Bolton  Landing. 

I  8-30 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  Seminar  for  African  News¬ 
paper  Executives,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth 

Beach,  Del. 

10 —  Texas  Press  Association,  Ad  Meet,  Inn  of  the  Hills,  Kerrville. 

10-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

10-11 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers  Convention.  Mickey  Mantle  Holiday 
Inn,  Joplin,  Mo. 

10- 11 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  meeting.  Lake  OkobojI,  Iowa. 

11- 14 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic.  Lure  Lodge,  Lake 
Cumberland  State  Park,  Jamestown. 

12- 16 — International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14-15 — ^Virginia  Press  Associatlon-Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Advertising  Clinic,  Executive  Motor  Hotel,  Richmond,  Va. 

14- 16— Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada, 
Sheraton-Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

15- 16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn. 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 

15-16 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  publishers  meeting.  Alder- 
brook  Inn,  Union. 

17-18 — Illinois  Dally  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Prudhommes,  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicaqo 

I  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

l8-2C^Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

I8-20-— Now  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

20-21 — CBS  Radio  Affiliates  Association  annual  convention.  New  York 
Hilton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22- 24— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

;  23-24— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Workshop, 
University  of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif, 

23- 24— Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Mauna  Kea  Beach  Hotel, 
Island  of  Hawaii. 

24- 25 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Statehouse  Inn,  Springfield. 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

:  25-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.  _ 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Marla  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

;  29-Oet.  I — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
Springfield. 

!  29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 
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ART  BUCHWALD’S  WASHINGTON  POST 


Art  Buchwald,  whose  Capitol 
Punishment  column  appears 
three  times  a  week  in  more  than 
300  newspapers,  has  now  changed 
his  affiliation  to  The  Washington 
Post. 

Born  in  New  York  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Paris  (during  13  of  his 
17  years  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune),  the  columnist 
has  made  Washington  his  home 
and  the  target  of  his  political 
satire  for  the  past  three  years. 

He  joins  the  distinguished 
group  of  syndicated  newsmen, 
including  Walter  Lippmann, 
Joseph  Alsop,  and  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Herblock,  for  whom  The 
Washington  Post  is  “home”  news¬ 
paper.  Buchwald’s  column  will 
be  syndicated  through  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


consulted  .  .  .  honored 


Represented  by:  General — Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial 
— Grant  Webb.  Hotels  &  Resorts— Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida), 
Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  NJ.),  C.  M.  Savage  Assoc.  (Penna). 
Comics — Puck.  Rotogravure— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
International — Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G. 
Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico). 
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The  Plain  Dealer  has  discovered  one  approach 
through  its  summer  intern  program. 

This  summer  13  young  journalists  from  several 
states  are  filling  spots  on  The  Plain  Dealer  staff 
—  and  bringing  young  ideas  to  their  assignments. 

Our  interns  add  sparkle  to  our  summer  issues. 
Their  viewpoints  are  fresh  and  new.  Their  minds 
are  uncluttered  by  traditions  and  "this  is  the  way 
we've  always  done  it." 

They  make  us  all  think  harder,  reassess  more 
honestly. 

A  great  newspaper  must  keep  earning  its  great¬ 
ness.  over  and  over,  day  by  day.  The  Plain  Dealer's 
summer  interns  are  helping  us  do  this. 

neHiilHkr 

National  reps;  Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 


COLUMNIST  NEIL  MORGAN,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune, 
reprinted  transcontinental  correspondence  between  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  William  Hill,  Washington  Star,  and  Managing 
Editor  Larry  Sisk,  Evening  Tribune,  about  upside-down  palin¬ 
dromes.  Hill,  in  a  news  conference  happened  to  have  Mfore 
him  a  copy  of  the  San  Diego  Zoonooz.  He  wrote;  “Suddenly 
there  came  over  me  the  same  sort  of  blinding  flash  as  occurred 
to  Mason  Walsh  {Phoenix  Gazette)  when  he  discovered  what 
made  him  write  a  ditty  in  1963.  He’d  concocted  a  palindrome 
- — that  is,  he’d  written  a  headline  saying  Walsh’s  Law.  He 
realized  it  read  the  same  way  backward  or  forward.  What  I 
suddenly  realized  was  that  Zoonooz  is  also  a  palindrome.” 
Hill’s  national  editor  remarked  that  it  also  read  the  same  way 
upside  down.  Now  a  national  search  has  been  made  to  find  out 
what  the  name  is  of  something  that  reads  the  same  backward 
and  forward  and  also  upside  down.  Roy  Copperud  of  Altadena, 
who  writes  the  “Editorial  Workshop”  column  for  Ei&P,  in¬ 
formed  the  inquirers  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  this 
phenomenon  and  added  that  he  would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
did  not  have  a  name.  In  the  correspondence,  which  began  about 
plans  for  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
convention  at  Coronado  in  November,  Sisk  happened  to  use 
S.O.S.,  which  also  is  an  upside-down  palindrome  (or  what- 
you-may-call-it) . 

Stringer  Strain 

Forget  your  bribes. 

We’re  unassailable. 

But  if  it’s  freeloading. 

We’re  available. 

—Bill  Copeland 

— Richard  O’Reilly,  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver)  police 
reporter,  broke  out  in  a  nervous  sweat  when  he  walked  out 
on  the  business  end  of  a  police  line-up  at  the  request  of  a 
detective  because  he  was  about  the  same  size  as  a  suspect.  .  . . 
Heady  heads:  “John-John  Sits  Down  To  Hawaiian  Ow-Ow”— 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  “Medics  Gear  for  Flood, 
Then  Wade  Into  Trickle” — Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World;  “This 
Health  Tip  Is  (Hie)  a  Pip” — Cleveland  Press;  “Center’s  Cen¬ 
sors  Censured” — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  .  .  .  Elditor  Charles 
0.  Bell,  Belen  (N.  M.)  News  Bulletin,  calls  his  column  “Bell 
Ringer.”  .  .  .  Editor  W.  J.  Hooten,  El  Paso  Times,  often  copies, 
with  credit,  E&P’s  “Short  Takes”  typos  in  his  “Everyday 
Events”  column. 

ISewsmen^s  ISicknames 

Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman,  literary  editor,  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
Gazette:  “Our  editor’s  name  is  Darrell  B.  Williams,  but  for  some 
obscure  reason  he’s  known  as  Bill,  and  that  is  the  way  his  name 
appears  on  the  masthead  and  above  what  he  writes.  He  was 
married  after  he  came  to  this  paper  to  a  Baltimore  girl.  When  1 
received  picture  and  wedding  material,  I  asked  in  a  rather  strident 
tone,  ‘Who  in  the  heck  is  Bill  Williams?’  And  there  he  sat,  right 
next  to  me.  The  good  thing  about  it  is  that  he’s  listed  in  the 
telephone  directory  as  Darrell  B.  Williams,  and  nobody  can  call 
him  to  blast  him  about  an  editorial.” 

Richard  T.  Harris,  Qeveland :  “How  about  Milt  (Dolly)  Dolinger, 
former  UPI  bureau  manager  in  Cleveland  and  now  general  man¬ 
ager,  news  division,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio/Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad?” 

Ted  Bache,  news  desk,  assistant  director,  mass  communications. 
The  Maryknoll  Fathers,  Maryknoll,  N.  Y.:  “Predictably,  I  guess, 
everyone  has  been  contributing  unusual  and  wav-out  nicknames 
which  have  been  substituted  for  some  equally  as  far-out  first  names. 
So  I'd  like  to  mention  an  editor  whom  I  worked  for  until  recendy 
on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram.  His  nickname  is  Tom— just 
plain  Tom,  to  mix  a  phrase.  His  full  name  is  Ransom  R.  Micks. 
Funny,  too,  it  was  not  until  a  year  or  so  after  I  first  met  Tom  that 
I  learned  that  was  a  nickname.  And  it  was  only  just  before  tlu^ 
when  I  learned  he  spelled  his  last  name  Mi«d(s  and  not  Mix 
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INASPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

2nd  market  in  the  state ...  a  billion  dollar  market 


Really  BIG  .  .  .  the  “New  Springfield”  down-  private  business  and  $9  million  by  the  city 
town  complex,  a  $40  million  combined  private  and  federal  government.  Construction  is  slated 
and  public  redevelopment  project  in  the  heart  to  begin  this  fall. 

of  downtown  has  been  unveiled  by  Springfield  Other  BIG  Things  include  the  New  Urban 
Central  Business  District,  Inc.  Major  features  Redevelopment,  New  Commercial  and  Indus- 
of  “New  Springfield”  are  a  24-story  office  triol  Construction  ($3.3..‘l  million).  New  High¬ 
tower  and  an  eight-story  hotel  rising  from  a  way  Construction  (U.  S.  91  and  291),  New 
two-story  shopping  mall  and  a  three-level  park-  Record  High  Western  Mass.  Retail  Sales  ($1.1 
ing  garage;  a  convention  center;  a  bus  terminal  billion).  .  .  now  you're  beginning  to  get  the 
and  a  five-level  parking  garage.  The  program  BIG  (iicture  of  the  NEW  Springfield, 
will  require  an  investment  of  $.31  million  by 

fhe  NEW 

Use  the  BIG  media  buy  to  cover ASpringfield  use  the..* 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


A  Tragic  Death 


np  o  the  surprise  of  aijsolutely  no  one,  management  of  tlie  ^ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has  announced  it  will  never  open  its  doors  again, 
it  will  never  publish  another  issue.  The  reason  for  it,  of  course,  is  the 
strike  against  the  new  World  Journal  Tribune  corjxjration  which  is 
about  to  enter  its  fifth  month  aiul  which  has  prevented  it  from  pul)- 
lishing  either  a  morning,  afternoon  or  Sunday  pa|)er  during  tliat 
periotl. 

The  only  surprising  thing  about  the  event  is  the  protests  of  liorror 
by  some  union  leaders  that  it  could  happen  when  tliey  have  known, 
or  should  have  known,  from  the  beginning,  that  another  long  strike 
would  almost  guarantee  it. 

The  statement  by  John  Hay  AVhitney  says  it  all:  “The  merger,  at 
last,  seemetl  to  promise  survival  in  a  well-balanced  organi/ation. 
Now  that  last  promise  is  gone.  No  business  can  easily  survive  a  series 
of  strikes,  and  newspapers  are  among  the  most  vulnerable.  The  three 
newspapers  that  made  up  the  merger  were  never  able  to  recover  fully 
from  the  Ill-day  strike  that  ended  in  1963.  The  strike  of  1966  is 
even  more  serious  for  the  Herald  Tribune  because  of  the  competitive 
piosition  in  the  morning  field.  The  toll  of  a  long  strike — the  loss  of 
readers,  revenues,  advertisers,  the  cost  of  starting  up  again — all  these 
things  entered  into  the  decision.”  More  than  half  of  its  essential 
piersonnel  had  left,  he  said. 

Tragic,  isn’t  it? 

A  tragedy  compounded  by  the  failure  of  some  labor  leaders  to 
realize  that  a  once-great  newspaper  could  be  pushed  to  the  brink  of  siis- 
fiension,  and  then  over  it,  by  their  strike-enforced  demands  for  more 
of  everything.  tragedy  that  may  be  further  compounded  by  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  these  same  leaders  that  the  lesson  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
may  go  for  naught,  that  the  shutdown  of  other  papers  will  continue 
until  all  the  contracts  are  re  negotiated. 

Not  to  mention  the  tragedy  for  hundreds  more  newspaper  employes 
whose  jobs  have  disapjjeared  with  another  paper. 

Last  April  there  was  “promise,”  as  .Mr.  Whitney  put  it,  that  a 
inoming-evening-Sunday  combination  might  find  survival  in  a  new 
business  structure  organized  to  end  the  catastrophic  financial  losses 
experienced  for  years  by  one  morning,  two  evening,  aiul  two  Sunday 
papers. 

That  “promise”  disappeared  as  the  strike  against  the  new  comjiany 
continued  so  that  now  two  daily  newspajrers  have  died  instead  of 
just  one.  .\nd  although  the  publishers  seem  determined  to  launch 
the  third  pajrer — the  \Vorld- Journal-Tribune — it  is  entirely  within 
the  power  of  the  same  19  unions  to  (ontinue  to  prevent  its  publication 
until  their  additional  demands  are  met. 

The  New  York  Times  said:  “Now  that  the  Herald  rribune  has 
followed  the  Daily  Mirror  to  the  grave,  it  must  be  plain  to  everyone 
on  both  sides  of  the  liargaining  table  that  a  lasting  formula  for  labor- 
management  jHiue  has  to  replace  the  present  suicidal  course — and 
quickly.” 

Certainly,  “it  must  be  plain  to  everyone.”  just  as  it  was  plain  batk 
in  April  that  the  strike  against  the  new  publishing  company  was 
suicidal.  It  has  been  plain  since  the  111-day  strike  of  ’63.  A  “lasting 
formula,”  in  our  opinion,  would  l>e  the  elimination  of  strikes  and 
saber  rattling — a  continuation  of  publication  during  negotiation.  liut 
that  would  Ije  treading  on  the  prec  ions  right  of  the  American  worker 
to  strike  and  refuse  to  work  which  may  force  a  business  to  suspend 
which  in  turn  may  put  more  people  out  of  work  so  it  is  probably 
unthinkable. 
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Peace  I  leave  uith  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you  .  .  .  John  \IV ;  27. 
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I  letters 

IT'S  AN  ORDER! 

Particularly  since  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
fancy  buckjiassing  about  pre-trial  pub- 

licity- 

Publishers  and  or  editors  of  newspapers 
would  do  well  to  emulate  Harry  Truman 
and  hang  a  sign  in  their  own  domains 
reading  “The  buck  stops  here.” 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I  was  assigned  to 
represent  my  television  news  station  at  a 
bar-press  meeting  scheduled  to  concern 
itself  with  what  to  do  about  pre-trial  pub¬ 
licity.  Among  those  attending  was  John 
Colburn,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle.  I  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
hoping  to  accent  the  futility  of  such  com¬ 
mittees  and  conferences,  that  probably  the 
only  way  pre-trial  publicity  can  be  really 
I  controlled  is  to  have  something  similar  to 
libel  laws  applicable  to  its  restraint.  The 
alternative  to  that.  I  suggested,  was  for  the 
boss  to  pass  down  the  word  that  there 
would  be  no  pre-trial  publicity  published. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  as  simple  as  that. 
It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  if  a  news¬ 
paper  wants  its  reporters  to  lay  off  the  pre¬ 
trial  stuff  that  it  should  appeal  to  lawyers, 
judges  or  court  attaches  to  keep  from 
passing  on  luscious  tips  to  reporters. 

Well,  what  I  had  to  say  was  out  of  turn, 
of  course,  although  Mr.  Colburn,  if  he  is  a 
true  newspaperman,  must  have  known  in 
his  heart  that  the  total  proposition  rang 
true. 

Now,  in  your  August  6  issue,  I  find  dis¬ 
quieting  and  contradictory  bits  of  com¬ 
munication.  On  Page  14.  in  the  story 
headed  “Bar-Press  Study  Leading  to  Law 
t  or  Rule  Changes,”  there  is  the  following 
paragraph.  ‘The  most  common  comment  we 
(the  Bar-Press-Broadcasters  Committee) 


now  receive  from  editors  is  that  it  is  up  to 
the  legal  profession  to  keep  its  own  house 
in  order,’  certainly  allowing  the  inference 
that  lawyers,  judges,  et  al,  must  not  feed 
tips  to  reporters  if  anyone  expects  anyone 
to  be  reasonable  and  responsible  about 
pre-trial  publicity. 

Yet.  on  Page  28,  in  the  story  headed 
“Jumbo  Court  Claims  Publicity  Attacked.” 
August  6  issue,  we  find  a  fine  example  of 
how  pre-trial  publicity  should  be  handled. 
Quoting  E&P,  “A  sophisticated  newspaper 
of  the  type  to  which  Reynolds  refers  is  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  where  the 
news  staff  was  instructed  in  1960  by  Editor 
Malcolm  B.  Johnson  to  avoid  using  in  the 
headline  or  lead  paragraph  of  a  story  the 
amount  asked  when  an  automobile  damage 
suit  is  filed.  He  posted  a  note  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  in  the  city  room  saying  it  was 
poor  news  coverage  to  give  prominence  to 
the  amount  of  damages  sought  in  negli¬ 
gence  cases’.” 

W  ithout  arguing  about  the  editor’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  “poor  news  coverage,”  which  is 
debatable  surely,  the  point  is  that  Mr. 
Johnson  got  results  with  his  reporters  with 
his  instructions  and  his  bulletin  board  note. 

W  ho  is  going  to  argue  very  long  with  the 
boss  if  he  wants  to  keep  his  job?  If  the 
boss  sends  the  word  down  “No  pre-trial 
publicity,”  what  reporter  is  going  to  waste 
his  time  digging  it  up  and  writing  it  and 
what  desk  man  is  going  to  let  it  get  by  if  he 
does? 

The  buck  stops  at  the  newspaper  office. 
I  have  been  a  reporter  since  1928  and  I’m 
a  bit  fierce  about  my  devotion  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  But  I  am  not  blinded 
thereby  to  the  stupidities  in  As  nature,  and 
here,  in  the  pre-trial  publicity  issue,  is  one 
of  the  most  glaring.  Every  newspaperman 
of  any  experience  or  sensibility  at  all, 
knows  all  about  sacred  cows,  and  when  one 
translates  that  negative  to  a  positive  it  is 


easy  to  see  that  if  any  newspaper  anywhere 
really  wants  to  do  something  about  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  all  it  has  to  do  is  issue  an 
order  to  the  troops. 

Wichita,  Kansas  Virgil  Quinlisk 

#  »  * 

ANTI-GUN  LAWS 

Never  have  I  known  of  a  profession  as 
anxious  as  newspapering  to  sell  one  right 
(to  keep,  bear  arms,  under  the  Second 
Amendment)  out  wholesale — at  the  hys¬ 
teria-raising  cry  of  a  few  politicians  and 
law-enforcement  people — but  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  another  right  (the  free 
press). 

The  biggest  gap  in  U.S.  news  writing 
today  is  that  between  the  nation's  20  mil¬ 
lion-plus  shooting  sportsmen  and  most  edi¬ 
torial  policymakers.  These  editorial  peo¬ 
ple  accept,  usually  without  question,  fire¬ 
arms  legislation  that  is  often  rigorously 
abusive  of  individual  rights  and  in  fact 
dangerous  to  the  country — usually  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  few  police  chiefs  and  publicity- 
pursuing  politicians.  Few  editors  even 
make  the  effort  to  find  out  why  shooting 
sportsmen  oppose  such  rights-throttling 
laws  as  New  York’s  Sullivan  (handgun) 
Act.  For  every  plea  for  “stringent”  con¬ 
trols  by  a  Senator  Dodd  or  Kennedy,  there 
is  frequently  a  more-than-adequate  rebut¬ 
tal.  but  in  my  experience  as  an  outdoor 
writer,  watching  news-side  people  operate, 
the  honest  arguments  in  opposition  are 
either  ignored  or  ruthlessly  suppressed. 

Let  me  suggest  editors  who  produce  anti¬ 
gun  editorials  (like  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Los  Angeles  Times  the  last 
week)  try  to  find  out  more  on  their  sub¬ 
ject  before  invariably  upholding  one  side 
of  this  controversy.  There  is  no  compel¬ 
ling  reason  why  our  trade  should  slip  into 
the  same  mindless  rut  as  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

Tuscon,  Ariz.  Bill  Davidson 


UNIQUE  CARTOON — By  Darcy  In  ffia  Houston  Post. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  20,  1966 
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Short  Takes 


Luci-Pat  Wedding 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  First  Lady,  said  Lynda  “got  '■ 
to  feeling  woozy”  while  she  was  at  the 

keeling  rail.  —  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  WTi  O  n  w  Jf 

Mountain  News.  E&P  lUdeX 

• 

The  gray-triped  pants  piled  up  over  Advertising  News . 

his  .shoes  as  he  posed  with  daughter  Luci 

at  the  White  House  as  they  prepared  to  Classified  Clinic 

leave  for  the  church.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  . 

Post-Dispatch. 

•  Photography  . 

Luci  will  toss  her  bridal  bouquet  to 
some  lucky  friend,  the  bride  and  groom 

will  make  the  traditional  run  through  Ray  Erwin's  Column . 

Shop  Talk  . 

Syndicates  . 

Weekly  Editor  . 


Daily  News. 


a  hall  of  rice.  —  Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily 
Facts. 

• 

Luci  and  the  bridesmaids  raced  off  to 
a  diplomatic  deception. — Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald. 

• 

Although  President  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  preferred  that  nuptials  be  a  “family 
weeding”  it  had  all  the  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony  of  a  royal  wedding.  —  New  York 
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William  H.  Metcalfe 

Managing  Editor,  The  Ottawa  Journal 


‘I  read  The  New  York  Times 

mainly  because  of  its 

all-encompassing 

news  coverage  and  the 

capability  of  its 

many  specialist  writers. 

It’s  one  of  the 
best  checks  I  know  of  on 
the  job  being  done 
by  our  wire  services.” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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*■  •  ■  ^  ^  une.  This  hope  is  no  longer  with- 

abine  Elimmates  "xr  had  b«n  disai. 

_  pated. 

■’T  1  "I  rri  •'1  “Because  of  our  inability  to 

r~fl  I  I  1^1 1  Yl  begin  publication  as  planned  last 

Y.  a  AAF  April  25,  and  because  of  rumors 

which  have  surfaced  from  time 

A  A  n  most  difficult  a  newspaper  to  time,  talent  in  all  creative 

®  ^  Ux  lUCr  jjjjg  ^  face,”  said  the  60-year-  departments  of  the  Herald 

1  , ,  old  grey-suited  bespectacled  Tribune  has  been  drained  away,” 

Qfly  UpCr&tlOll  Alabaman.  “This  is  particularly  he  explained.  “It  has  now 

so  in  the  case  of  the  Herald  reached  the  point  where  we  can- 

Tribune,  whose  long  and  dis-  not  bring  the  public  the  kind  of 

tinguished  record  of  publication  morning  newspaper  hoped  for. 

a  little  uncertainly,  they  came  contributed  so  much  to  the  We  are  unwilling  to  settle  for 
out  into  the  arc  lights  to  pass  profession  and  public  it  has  less.  .  . 
word  of  the  “folding”  on  to  served,”  he  added.  qqq  Logj 

newsmen  who,  minutes  later,  „^Then  this  pointed  comment:  concluded  the  statement 

were  shown  into  the  conference  No  other  decision  was  possible,  expressions  of  hope  for 

room  for  the  officis.!  notification,  however^  after  more  than  three  Quick  settlement  of  remaininsr 
Meyer,  principal  management  months  of  unsuccessful  effort  to  Sei^  remaimng 

architect  of  the  merger,  patient  make  arrangements  for  publlca-  Moving  on  to  questions  and 
spokesman  during  tedious  nego-  tion  with  all  of  our  unions,  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tiations  and  veteran  of  count-  During  this  time,  compehtive  Meyer  estimated  800  addi- 

less  corridor  press  conferences  morning  papers  in  New  York  ^  l^g^.  ^ay 

since  assuming  top  spot  in  the  City  have  continued  to  publish  £  Tribune  ?oine  under  He 
mergedH^orporation,  locked  alter-  while  the  voice  of  the  Herald  ^^‘ffi^ed  “atCIvS  a“d 
nately  angry  and  sad  as  he  read  Tribune  remained  silent.  Sunday  newspaper  would  be 

from  a  statement.  And  then  on  to  deal  w’ith  those  published,  but  could  give  no  pro- 

His  first  14  words  made  it  who  had  suggested  that  WJT  jected  date  for  the  debut.  He 
clear  that  this  was  a  wake:  did  not  want  the  Tribune  to  said  that  John  Hay  Whitney, 
“World  Journal  Tribune  Inc.  has  emerge  as  a  fledgling  from  a  new  publisher  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
decided  to  discontinue  publica-  nest:  “From  its  inception.  World  would  remain  a  one-third  owner 
tion  of  the  morning  Herald  Trib-  Journal  Tribune  Inc.  has  been  of  WJT  Inc.  with  the  Hearst 
une.”  poised  and  eager  to  make  avail-  Corporation  and  E.  W.  Scripps 

His  subsequent  comments  able  to  readers  and  advertisers  Co.  and  noted  that  negotiations 
made  it  equally  clear  that  he  three  great  newspapers — the  with  the  unions  would  start 
blamed  the  demise  on  union  in-  morning  Herald  Tribune,  the  again  the  following  morning, 
transigence.  “A  decision  to  ter-  afternoon  World  Journal  and  Asked  by  a  radio  reporter  if 
minate  publication  is  probably  the  Sunday  World  Journal  Trib-  the  “other  WJT  newspapers 
>  -  t  could  go  do\^  the  drainf’^^^eyer 


'Well,  We  Put  Another  Paper  to  Bed!" — By  Hy  Rosen  in  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Timat-Union. 


WJT  Combine 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

admitted  that  “the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back’’  came 
when  the  pressmen’s  union — the 
last  of  10  unions  seeking  con¬ 
tract  settlement  with  the  new' 
corporation — “refused  to  honor 
Mayor  Lindsay’s  fact-finding 
proposals.’’  “The  cost  to  us  of 
this  refusal,”  he  said,  “is  a  great 
new'spaper.”  He  said  union 
leaders  appeared  cooperative  on 
hearing  the  new's  and  that  they 
w'ere  not  “shocked”  because  the 
new's  was  out.” 

Meyer  left  the  new's  confer¬ 
ence  to  go  before  the  television 
cameras  where  he  made  the  flat 
assertion,  in  response  to  a  query, 
that  the  unions  “killed  the  Trib¬ 
une.” 

Meanwhile,  his  seat  at  the 
table  was  taken  by  Thomas  M. 
Laura,  president  of  Mailers 
Union  No.  6,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  for  the  union  leaders, 
and  said:  “Our  first  reaction  to 
the  new's  w'as  one  of  surprise 
and  disappointment  ...  it  was  a 
shock  to  all  of  us.”  Laura,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Trades  Council,  w'hich  in¬ 
cludes  officers  of  all  the  new’s- 
paper  unions  except  the  press¬ 
men,  said,  “Mr.  Meyer  is 
entirely  wrong”  in  blaming  the 
closedow’n  and  the  fate  of  the 
Tribune  on  the  unions.  Nor  did 
he  think  the  situation  “reflects 
unfavorably  on  the  unions.”  He 
thought  that  it  was  wrong  to 
discuss  such  matters  at  the 
time,  saying:  “At  a  w’ake  you 
cry  over  the  deceased  until  after 
the  funeral.” 

Tentative  Agreements 

Expressing  hopes  for  a  fast 
settlement  of  the  remaining 
issues,  Laura  added:  “Most  of 
us  w'ill  have  to  go  back  and 
renegotiate  .  .  .  the  tentative 
agreements  are  not  necessarily 
void.”  He  said  they  w’ould  “form 
the  basis”  for  new'  settlements 
and  added,  “We  w'ould  like  to 
see  this  show'  on  the  road,”  but 
the  union  will  have  to  “re-evalu- 
ate  their  positions.”  Later,  he 
said :  “A  strike  is  not  caused 
by  one  party.  I  don’t  think  it  will 
help  negotiations  if  they  per¬ 
sist  in  this  charge.” 

Meanw'hile,  away  from  the 
new's  conference,  William  J. 
Kennedy,  recently-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  pressmen’s  union, 
scoffed  at  Meyer’s  claim  that  his 
union’s  intransigence  had  been 
the  “last  straw”  in  killing  the 
Tribune.  He  said  the  closure 
w'ould  not  alter  the  union’s  bar¬ 
gaining  position.  He  also  claimed 
that  the  pressmen  wrere  “five 
minutes  aw'ay  from  settlement 
before  the  publisher  recessed  the 
talks.” 


He  said  the  union  had  an¬ 
nounced  w'illingness  to  accept  a 
bonus  payment  for  granting  the 
company  an  8-hour  shift  Satur¬ 
day  night,  “but  the  publishers 
backed  aw'ay  when  they  realized 
w'e  W'ere  serious  about  it.” 

Standing  by,  w'atching  the 
rush  for  telephones,  the  scramble 
by  radio  men  to  file  short,  sharp 
tape  reports  complete  w'ith 
beeper,  w’as  the  chief  mediator, 
David  L.  Cole.  “It’s  all  very 
sad,”  said  the  labor  relations 
expert  who  some  w'eeks  earlier 
described  the  negotiations  as 
“unlike  anything  I’ve  experi¬ 
enced  before.”  He  told  E&P:  “I 
won’t  be  involved  to  the  same 
extent  in  future  talks;  but  I 
shall  be  available  .  .  .” 

‘.A  Tragic  Ix>ss* 

Cole  had  just  emerged  from  a 
meeting  w'ith  the  Mayor  w'ho 
appointed  him  to  mediate  the 
dispute  last  May.  Also  at  the 
hour-long  parley  was  Frank  H. 
Brown,  regional  director  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service.  They  discussed  the 
closing  of  the  paper,  and  in 
Lind.say’s  own  w’ords,  “where  w'e 
go  from  here  after  the  tragic 
loss  of  the  Tribune.” 

Across  town,  at  the  offices  of 
the  former  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
porters  moved  in  to  cover  the 
climax  of  a  macabre  new'spaper 
drama.  There,  they  passed  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  plaques  on  the 
lobby  w'all,  entered  the  elevator 
to  be  delivered  to  the  ninth  floor 
Tribune  auditorium  press  con¬ 
ference  presided  over  by  John 
Hay  Whitney,  last  editor  in  chief 
of  the  paper  who  is  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Tribune’s  earliest 
editors. 

It  W'as  w'arm  in  the  old  Trib¬ 
une  building  which  is  w'ithout 
airconditioning.  Television  crew's 
and  radio  men  had  the  place 
w'ell  set  up  with  lights  and  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Whitney  en¬ 
tered  the  room  through  a  side 
door.  There  was  silence  for  a 
moment.  He  stepped  up  onto  the 
podium,  surveyed  former  pub¬ 
lishing  associates,  columnists 
and  the  battery  of  television 
cameras. 

‘We  Ain’t  Got  Power’ 

Tight-faced,  the  distinguished 
publisher,  financier,  sportsman 
and  diplomat  w'ho  poured  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  the  Tribune 
began:  “Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  .  . 

“Hold  it,  Mr.  Whitney,”  came 
a  yell  from  the  bank  of  tv  cam¬ 
eras,  “we  ain’t  got  power.” 
There  w'as  a  pause,  then  a  voice 
announced:  “O.K.  wre’re  roll¬ 
ing  .  .  .” 

Thus  queued  in,  Whitney  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Tribune’s 
merger  with  WJT,  “at  last, 
seemed  to  promise  survival  in 


a  w'ell-balanced  organization  but  will  now  add  Tribune  to  its 
.  .  and  noted,  “Now'  that  last  masthead.  The  Sunday  paper 
promise  is  gone.”  No  business,  will  have  the  same  triple  name.) 
he  said,  could  easily  survive  a  After  Whitney’s  announce- 
series  of  strikes  and  new’spapers  ment,  an  E&P  reporter  spoke 
were  particularly  vulnerable,  w'ith  ex-Tribune  staffers.  James 
His  statement  covered  all  facets  Bellows,  editor,  refused  to  dis- 
of  the  situation,  then  he  moved  cuss  his  plans  and  declined  to 
into  a  brief  exchange  of  ques-  say  whether  he  had  been  offered 
tions  and  answ'ers.  a  new  position.  Bellows  said  it 

He  recalled  the  past,  particu-  "’as  “impossible  to  apportion 
larly  the  114-day  strike  of  1962-  blame”  for  the  situation.  He  had 
63.  He  said  that  “today  is  one  not  tried  to  dissuade  staff  men 
of  mourning  rather  than  one  of  from  leaving,  because  “they  all 
recrimination  and  castigation,”  have  their  ow'n  future  to  work 
but  nevertheless  pointed  out  that  out.”  He  said  there  had  been 
until  that  long  shutdow'n,  there  “absolutely  no  question  about 
W'as  evidence  of  success.  Circu-  WJT’s  intention  to  publish  a 
lation  W'as  good,  advertising  w'as  morning  newspaper.” 

building  up— “then  114  days  Columnists  Jimmy  Breslin  and 

later  w'e  came  out  of  a  shutdow'n  Dick  Schaap  and  racing  writer, 
with  sales  dow'n  and  costs  up  by  Pete  Axthelm,  w'ere  among  those 
10  percent.”  The  Tribune  never  spoken  w'ith.  Breslin  said  he’d 
regained  the  ground  it  had  lost,  writing  for  the  evening 
despite  the  fact  that  the  other  paper.  Schaap  w'as  unsure  of 
Manhattan  dailies  were  closed  his  future  role,  Axthelm  said  he 
dow'n  at  the  same  time.  “Imagine  had  a  job  w'ith  Sports  Ulus- 
w'hat  our  situation  w'ould  have  trated.  Executive  news  editor, 
been,  with  our  competitors  still  Koy  Yerger,  had  “no  plans  at 
publishing  all  during  this  (pres-  the  present  time.” 
ent  strike)  time,”  he  said,  refer-  The  meeting  broke  up  as  re¬ 
ring  to  the  Times  and  News.  maining  “Trib”  staffers  made 
Whitney  spoke  highly  of  the  Artists  &  Writers 

Tribune’s  staff:  “Almost  every  (Bleecks)  filling  the  bar  which 
major  publication  and  broad-  y^^^s  has  been  an  informal 
casting  network  in  this  country  clubhouse  for  the  men  who  pro- 
has  hired  someone  from  the  duced^  a  newspaper  which  traces 
Herald  Tribune  in  the  past  origins  back  to  James  Gordon 
days,”  he  said.  They  were  men  Bennett  and  Horace  Greeley, 
and  women  of  great  talent  and  Over  farewell  drinks  there 
sensibility,  but  65  to  70  percent  wci'e  bitter  words  for  the  trade 
of  the  “people  w'ho  were  with  unions. 

us  when  the  latest  strike  began  Sharp  remarks  greeted  tele- 
are  now  lost  to  the  Tribune.”  vision  men,  now  well  versed  in 

the  intricacies  of  covering  this 
M.-iybe  .Anoilier  Strike  type  of  Manhattan  story,  as  they 

TTTL-i  •  J-  J.  J  1.  j  j  1-  sought  to  intrude  cameras  on  a 
Whitney  indicated  he  did  not  «  „ersonal  newsnaner  wake 
blame  the  defectors.  “We  at-  personal  newspaper  wake. 

tracted  bright,  young  talented 
people,  and  they  couldn’t  wait 

out  yet  another  strike,  especially  ^  VV  CClk  WFCS 

when  thev  knew  that  next  March  ^  1»-r  I  mr 

there  will  be  another  round  of  1  O  INeWark  ilCWS 
negotiations,  another  dispute  and 

maybe  another  strike.”  The  Newark  (N.J.)  News 

Earlier  he  spoke  of  his  hopes  will  begin  distributing  This 
for  the  Herald-Tribune-Wash-  Week  magazine  with  its  Sunday 
ington  Post  in  Paris  of  w'hich  he  edition,  effective  Sept.  11,  Ben 
remains  publisher  after  selling  G.  Wright,  president  and  chair- 
a  45CJ)  interest  to  the  Washing-  uian  of  the  syndicated  supple- 
ton  Post  Company:  “I  am  con-  ment,  announced  this  week, 
fident  that  paper  w'ill  grow'  and  The  News’  Sunday  circulation 
prosper  in  the  future,”  he  said,  is  426,121,  and  brings  to  44  the 
And  this  comment  delivered  number  of  newspapers  distrib- 
earlier  W'as  also  indicative:  “The  uting  This  Week  w'ith  an  ag- 
new'spaper  business  is  a  wonder-  gregate  circulation  of  13,044,- 
ful  business,  but  not  in  this  000. 

town  .  .  W.  Parkman  Rankin,  execu- 

He  concluded  by  saying:  tive  vicepresident  of  This 
“Now',  on  the  positive  side,  our  Week,  ^  said  that  the  Newark 
contribution  here  in  the  future  News  is  the  10th  newspaper  to 
W'ill  be  made  as  w'e  of  the  Herald  he  added  to  the  group  w'ithin 
Tribune  join  with  our  associates  the  past  tw'o  years, 
in  the  publication  of  a  com-  The  magazine  was  di.stributed 
pletely  new  afternoon  and  Sun-  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
day  new'spaper,  the  World  Jour-  unc  until  it  ceased  publication 
nal  Tribune.  April  23.  Recently,  This  Week 

(The  new  afternoon  new's-  lost  the  Miami  market  with  the 
paper  was  originally  to  have  suspension  of  the  Miami  News 
been  called  the  World  Journal  Sunday  edition. 
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Tribune,  will  continue  to  be  part 
of  the  Sunday  paper,  along:  with 
the  TV  booklet  and  color  comics. 
Coverage  of  local,  state,  national 
and  foreign  affairs  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  both  newspapers. 

Delay  of  publication  has  re¬ 
sulted  not  only  in  the  tragic 
loss  of  one  of  our  newspapers 
but  in  untold  losses  and  hard¬ 


ships  to  employes  and  to  the 
business  community  of  this  city. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  the 
unions  will  join  us  in  the  com¬ 
mon  effort  to  resolve  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  remain  and  to  enable 
World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc.,  to 
bring  to  the  public  its  evening 
and  Sunday  papers  without 
further  delay. 


Whitney:  ^The  Herald  Tribune 
Will  Not  Appear  Again  ’ 


The  following  statement  was 
read  to  reporters  Aug.  15  by 
John  Hay  Whitney,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Whitney  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Herald  Tribune  Building  on 
VV’est  41st  Street: 

«  *  4> 

I  have  never  been  involved  in 
a  more  difficult  or  painful  deci- 
■sion  than  the  one  that  led  to  the 
announcement  today  by  the 
World  Journal  Tribune  not  to 
resume  publication  of  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

For  the  years  of  my  owner¬ 
ship,  despite  the  hopes,  the 
talents  and  the  enormous  effort 
that  were  put  into  it,  the  paper 
was  never  quite  able  to  stand 
on  its  own.  The  merger,  at  last, 
.seemed  to  promise  survival  in  a 
well-balanced  organization. 

Now  that  last  promise  is  gone. 


No  business  can  easily  survive 
a  series  of  strikes  and  news¬ 
papers  are  among  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable.  The  three  newspapers 
that  made  up  the  merger  were 
never  able  to  recover  fully  from 
the  114-day  strike  that  ended 
in  1963.  The  strike  of  1966  is 
even  more  serious  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  because  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  situation  in  the  morning 
field. 

The  toll  of  a  long  strike — the 
loss  of  readers,  revenues,  adver¬ 
tisers,  the  cost  of  starting  up 
again — all  these  things  entered 
into  the  decision. 

But  though  a  new’spaper  must 
meet  the  exacting  test  of  profit 
and  loss,  it  is  something  more 
than  a  business.  The  Herald 
Tribune  had  a  voice,  a  presence, 
a  liveliness  of  thought  and  a  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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L  Meyer:  ^We  Are  Consolidating 
I  Our  Talent  and  Resources^ 


||  The  following  statement  was 

I!  made  by  Matt  Meyer,  president 

I  of  World  Journal  Tribune  Inc., 
i  at  a  press  conference  Aug.  15  in 
i  the  office  of  the  Publishers  As- 

sociation  of  New  York  City: 

II  *  *  ♦ 

jj  World  Journal  Tribune  Inc., 

I  has  decided  to  discontinue  pub- 
ji  lication  of  the  morning  Herald 
I'  Tribune. 

[■  A  decision  to  terminate  pub- 

I  lication  is  probably  the  most  dif- 
I  ficult  a  newspaper  has  to  face. 
|j  This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
whose  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  publication  has  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  the  public  it  has  served. 

No  other  decision  was  possible, 
however,  after  more  than  three 
months  of  unsuccessful  effort  to 
make  arrangements  for  publica¬ 
tion  with  all  of  our  unions. 
During  this  time  competitive 
morning  papers  in  New  York 
City  have  continued  to  publish, 
while  the  voice  of  The  Herald 
Tribune  remained  silent. 

From  its  inception.  World 
L  Journal  Tribune,  Inc.,  has  been 
I  poised  and  eager  to  make  avail- 
I  able  to  readers  and  advertisers 


three  great  newspapers — the 
morning  Herald  Tribune,  the 
afternoon  World  Journal,  and 
the  Sunday  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une.  This  hope  no  longer  is  with¬ 
in  our  reach. 

Because  of  our  inability  to 
begin  publication  as  planned  last 
April  25,  and  because  of  rumors 
which  have  surfaced  from  time 
to  time,  talent  in  all  creative 
departments  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  drained  away.  It 
has  now  reached  the  point  where 
we  cannot  bring  the  public  the 
kind  of  morning  newspaper 
hoped  for.  We  are  unwilling  to 
settle  for  less. 

We  therefore  are  consolidating 
our  talent  and  resources  into  an 
afternoon  and  a  Sunday  new.s- 
paper,  to  be  known  as  the  World 
Journal  Tribune  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  We  are  determined  that 
these  will  be  healthy  and  vigor¬ 
ous  newspapers. 

Famous  and  familiar  names 
and  features  from  all  three  of 
the  originally  planned  papers 
will  appear  on  the  pages  of  the 
evening  and  Sunday  papers. 
New  York  Magazine  and  Book 
Week,  originated  by  the  Herald 
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JOHN  HAY  WHITNEY,  last  publisher  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  reads  statement  at  a  news  conference. 
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Whitney 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

tinction  of  style  that  many  have 
appreciated.  It  was  an  attempt 
I  am  glad  to  have  made — one 
that  did  succeed  in  bringing 
together  men  and  women  of 
great  talent  and  sensibility. 
They  made  it  a  newspaper  to 
be  proud  of. 

When  the  merger  was  an¬ 
nounced  we  said  that  if  we  could 
begin  publication  right  away  we 
would  have  a  business  structure 
that  could  last  into  an  indefinite 
future.  We  hoped  to  give  our 
employes  the  security  of  a 
thriving  enterprise.  Now  113 
days  later,  more  than  half  of 
essential  personnel  who  were 
with  us  are  gone. 

Almost  every  major  publica¬ 
tion  and  broadcasting  network 
in  this  country  has  hired  some¬ 
one  from  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
the  past  days.  We  attracted 
bright,  young,  talented  people 
and  they  couldn’t  wait  out  yet 
another  strike,  especially  when 
they  knew  that  next  March 
there  will  be  another  round  of 
negotiations,  another  dispute 
and  maybe  another  strike. 

The  columnists  will  continue. 
Some  of  the  very  best  features 
including  New  York  Magazine 
and  Book  Week  remain.  These 
will  be  continued  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  newspapers  of 
the  World  Journal  Tribune. 

I  shall  continue  as  publisher 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris 
and  I  am  confident  that  paper 
will  grow  and  prosper  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past.  But 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  New  York 
will  not  appear  again.  The  com¬ 
petitive  losses  in  this  strike  are 
too  great,  the  cost  of  starting 
all  over  again  down  a  very  un¬ 
certain  road  is  prohibitive. 

We  leave  many  good  friends 
who  will  regret  that  we  cannot 
resume  publication  and  who  will 
remember  us.  I  know  we  gave 
something  good  to  our  city  while 
we  published  and  I  know  it  will 
be  a  loss  to  journalism  in  this 
country  as  we  cease  publication. 
Now,  on  the  positive  side,  our 
contribution  here  in  the  future 
will  be  made  as  we  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  join  with  our  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  publication  of  a 
completely  new  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspaper,  the  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

• 

Next  Round  of  Talks 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6,  has  appointed 
a  newspaper  scale  committee  to 
begin  work  on  negotiations  for 
a  new  contract  with  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New 
York. 


The  death  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  marks  the  sad 
end  of  a  glorious  newspaper 
tradition,  more  than  a  century  of 
independent  Republican  politi¬ 
cal  leadership  and  influence,  a 
sophisticated  voice  in  the  arts 
and  entertainment  fields. 

The  New  York  Herald  was 
founded  in  1835  by  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  was  founded  in  1841  by 
Horace  Greeley.  The  two  early 
giants  of  American  journalism 
were  merged  in  1924  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden 
M.  Reid.  The  Herald  Tribune, 
then  in  failing  financial  health, 
was  taken  over  by  John  Hay 
Whitney  in  1958.  His  ancestor, 
John  Hay,  was  once  the  editor 
of  the  Tribune. 

National  Institution 

The  bare  names  and  dates 
reveal  almost  nothing  of  the 
luster  lent  the  great  newspaper 
pace-setter  by  its  illustrious 
staff  of  writers  and  editors,  its 
fearless  and  independent  edito¬ 
rials,  its  wit  and  keen  intelli¬ 
gence,  its  brilliant  innovations 
in  format  and  award-winning 
typography  through  the  131 
years  of  its  service  of  the  people 
of  New  York  and  the  nation. 
The  newspaper  was  a  national 
institution. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  made  newspaper  history  as 
it  reported  world  history. 

Sixteen  Pulitzer  Prizes  and 
countless  lesser  awards  through 
the  years  rewarded  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  and  editorial 
writing  by  the  staff  of  the  Trib, 
as  the  color-conscious  newspaper 
was  affectionately  and  admir¬ 
ingly  called  by  newspapermen 
and  the  public  alike. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Trib’s 
death  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  unexpected.  There  were 
decades  of  lingering  financial 
illness  with  increasing  costs  and 
diminishing  income.  There  were 
crippling  strikes  at  too-frequent 
intervals  by  multiple  unions. 

Hint  of  Tragedy 

When  the  merger  of  the  Trib 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  the  New  York 
Joumal-American  was  an¬ 
nounced,  Whitney  seemed  to  hint 
at  the  possible  disappearance  of 
the  morning  Trib  when  he  said 
in  a  prepared  statement  on 
April  22 :  “Tomorrow,  there  will 
be  the  final  daily  edition  of  an 
independently  owned  Herald 
Tribune.  On  Sunday,  we  will 
give  you  for  the  last  time  the 
newspaper  we  have  tried  to  cre¬ 


ate  in  New  York  that  others 
are  beginning  to  imitate  around 
the  country.” 

A  celebrated  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Trib,  the  late  Stanley 
Walker,  wrote  in  the  Saturday 
Review  in  1959,  after  Whitney’s 
acquisition  of  the  paper: 

Worked  Hard 

“To  say  that  I  look  back  upon 
my  years  at  the  Herald  Tribune 
as  an  almost  unbroken  period 
of  happiness,  with  one  triumph 
crowding  upon  another  as  the 
laughing  days  chased  each  other, 
would  be  a  gross  distortion — ^but 
not  all  bunk.  We  worked  hard. 
We  had  troubles.  We  were 
always  being  admonished  to 
tighten  our  belts  (this  belt¬ 
tightening  thing  has  hounded 
me  all  my  life).  And  yet  it  was 
a  time  of  tremendous  activity. 
The  paper  was  getting  ahead. 

“And  I  like  to  think  that  I 
had  a  constructive  hand  in  the 
process.  However,  all  that  was 
long  ago.  Only  a  few  of  the  men 
I  brought  to  the  paper  are  still 
there;  it  is  some  consolation  to 
refiect  that  they  are  still  doing 
first-rate  work. 

“The  backbone  of  the  staff  in 
the  lively  years  were  such  per¬ 
sons  as  Alva  Johnston,  Ed 
Angly,  Joe  Driscoll,  and  Ishbel 
Ross.  Old  pros,  all.  But  it  was 
also  our  policy  to  develop  bright 
young  men,  and  these  came  in 
droves.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
I  ‘trained’  dozens  of  these  young 
people. 

“This  is  not  quite  accurate.  I 
may  have  helped  them  in  spots, 
but  most  of  them  were  good  to 
begin  with.  All  they  needed  was 
a  chance. 

Distinctive  Flavor 

“It  was  these  eager,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  unterrified  youngsters 
who  gave  the  paper  its  distinc¬ 
tive  flavor,  a  flavor  which  made 
it  readable  to  a  literate  Tam¬ 
many  boss,  a  college  president, 
and  the  more  brainy  taxicab 
drivers.  We  had  no  particular 
‘policy’  in  the  handling  of  news 
except  this:  ‘New  York  is  the 
most  fascinating  city  in  the 
world.  Let’s  tell  about  it.’  And 
they  told  about  it. 

“Many  names  come  to  mind  at 
once — Joseph  Alsop,  Sanderson 
Vanderbilt,  Tom  Sugrue,  Ben 
Robertson,  St.  Clair  McKelway, 
Tom  Waring,  John  O’Reilly, 
Homer  Bigart,  John  Lardner, 
Jack  Gould,  James  T.  Flexner, 
Lincoln  Barnett,  Bruce  Pinter, 
Maron  Simon,  Beverly  Smith, 
Joseph  Mitchell,  Joel  Sa3n*e — ^but 
there  were  many  others. 


“Though  many  years  have 
passed,  and  some  of  these  men 
are  long  since  dead,  I  can  recall 
in  detail  dozens  of  distinguished 
stories  which  these  men  wrote. 
What  a  brilliant,  gallant  troop 
of  journalistic  cavalrymen!  If 
you  don’t  believe  me,  take  a  day 
off  and  go  through  the  old  files.” 

The  files  may  be  studied,  not 
only  during  the  Walker  regime 
as  city  editor,  but  throughout 
the  entire  lifespan  of  the  paper 
with  profit  and  pleasure.  From 
Bennett’s  editorship  to  Whit¬ 
ney’s  the  paper  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  Its 
foreign  and  domestic  news 
always  was  accurate  and  concise, 
but  it  added  a  flavor  of  color 
and  liveliness  to  the  current 
passing  scene,  portraying  people 
and  places  and  policies  with  keen 
insight  and  intelligence. 

Liveliness  was  stressed  and 
dullness  was  eschewed  during 
late  years  and  long-gone  years. 

Slyle  Was  Essence 

Joseph  Kraft,  a  distinguished 
alumnus,  wrote  in  Harper’s 
magazine  when  Whitney  as¬ 
sumed  ownership: 

“The  essence  was  a  style- 
unostentatious,  hence  apt  for  the 
telling  of  plain  tales,  but  well- 
bred  and  fit  to  capture  atmos¬ 
phere  and  nuance,  to  insinuate 
whimsy  and  melancholy,  and, 
where  occasion  demanded,  to 
strike  the  major  chord. 

“Columnists  gave  some  of  the 
tone.  Foremost  was  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  the  most  steadily  inter¬ 
esting  (‘Like  flypaper  to  me;  if 
I  touch  it,  I  am  stuck  till  I 
finish,’  Justice  Holmes  wrote  to 
Laski  of  Lippmann’s  style)  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  to  rely  for 
effect  more  on  analytic  powers 
than  inside  dopesterism. 

“The  editorial  page,  under  the 
direction  of  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ner  Geoffrey  Parsons,  was  a 
distinguished  one.  There  Walter 
Millis  for  30  years  wrung  the 
most  extraordinary  effects  from 
ordinary  words.  The  sports  page 
was  free  of  both  jargon  and 
fraudulent  piety.  ‘The  Gold  Dust 
twins,’  W.  O.  McGeehan  wrote 
in  the  twenties,  in  an  account  of 
what  other  papers  were  calling 
a  fistic  engagement,  ‘did  thar 
little  act  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  last  night.  It  was  the 
usual  sterling  performance,  per¬ 
fectly  staged.’ 

“In  foreign  correspondence, 
the  Trib’s  coverage  was  nearly 
as  full  as  the  Times’  and  infin¬ 
itely  more  flavorful.  Ralph 
Barnes,  who  was  killed  in  World 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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\KGOTiATIONS  CONTINUE 


WJT  Shutdown 
Is  City’s  Longest 

The  dispute  involving  World  seeking  to  reverse  their  offer  to 
Journal  Tribune  Inc.  is  now  the  pay  just  under  $50,000  for  the 
longest  in  New  York  City  news-  right  to  set  stock  market  quo- 
paper  history.  As  the  shutdown  tations  automatically  by  using 
of  the  merged  corporation  moved  computerized  tape  from  press 
into  its  115th  day  on  Wednesday  associations  (This  was  an  opera- 

_ one  day  longer  than  the  city-  tion  required  for  the  Tribune). 

wide  stoppage  of  1962-63 — nego-  “I  believe  something  can  be 
tiators  were  still  clustered  worked  out”  on  the  tape,  Powers 
around  the  conference  table  said. 

where,  a  day  previously,  they  He  estimated  that  150  addi- 
had  heard  news  of  the  death  of  tional  printers  would  lose  their 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  Tribune 
The  first  five-hour  negotiating  closing.  Printers  lost  400  of  the 
session  after  the  “folding”  900  jobs  on  the  old  newspapers 
ended  with  John  J.  Gaherin,  when  the  merger  became  effec- 
president  of  the  Publishers  As-  tive. 

sociation  of  New  York,  pro-  “We  have  no  quarrel  with 
claiming  “no  progress.  Abso-  this,”  said  Powers.  “It  has 
lutely  no  progress,”  after  the  always  been  the  right  of  the 
pressmen’s  union  representatives  publishers  to  determine  the  size 
met  with  WJT  executives.  In  of  the  staff.” 
earlier  talks  the  key  obstacle  to  rv  .  ,  c  i  • 

a  settlement  had  b^n  this  Solution 

union’s  demand  for  a  six-and-a-  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 


earlier  talks  the  key  obstacle  to  rv  .  ,  c  •  • 

a  settlement  had  b^n  this  Solution 

union’s  demand  for  a  six-and-a-  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
half  hour  shift  on  Saturday  vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
nights  in  contrast  to  the  eight  Guild  of  New  York,  told  E&P: 
hours  worked  on  the  Times  and  «i  think  we  can  get  over  our 
the  News.  oroblems  auicklv.  Our  first  step 


the  News.  problems  quickly.  Our  first  step 

„  ..  .1..  I  J.  .1  will  be  to  recanvass  members  to 

'  ascertain  how  many  more  would 

Closure  of  the  Herald  Trib-  like  voluntary  termination  with 
une  alters  the  status  of  tentative  severance  pay.  The  publishers 
agreements  with  nine  other  have  indicated  they  have  no  ob- 
unions.  However,  there  were  in-  jection  to  this  .  .  .” 
dications  that  union  leaders  in-  Murphy  said  the  demise  of  the 
tended  to  be  flexible  about  the  Tribune  would  cost  the  guild 


situation. 


between  250  and  300  jobs.  He 


After  a  two-hour  meeting  with  said  the  main  problems  facing 


the  publishers,  Bertram 


his  union  were  the  table  of 


Powers,  president  of  Typo-  organization,  the  composition  of 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  expressed  staff  and  agreement  on  employes 
confidence  the  printers  would  be  who  would  be  exempt  from  guild 
able  to  work  out  quickly  prob-  jurisdiction. 


lems  caused  by  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  morning  paper. 


“I  want  to  see  how  many 
people  they  want  to  lop  off  in 


The  printers  were  the  first  to  each  job  classification  .  .  .  if 
settle  with  the  new  corporation,  they  don’t  play  games  with  the 
Last  May  they  approved  a  pact  list  like  they  did  in  the  previous 
that  provided  $913,000  in  extra  negotiations,  this  should  not  take 
benefits  for  members  and  which  more  than  several  days  to  con- 
included  an  undertaking  by  the  elude.” 

publishers  to  pay  the  union  He  added:  “I  think  they  have 
$333,000  for  the  right  to  trans-  made  a  mistake  in  closing  the 
fer  type  between  the  afternoon  Tribune.  I  think  they  have  lost 


and  morning  papers. 


a  lot,  particularly  in  prestige 


Following  Tuesday’s  meeting,  advertising  which  could  well 
Powers  reported  the  publishers  have  been  swung  over  to  the 
felt  that  they  should  not  be  re-  Sunday  paper.” 
quired  to  pay  the  union  for  this  William  J.  Kennedy,  president 
concession  as  there  would  be  no  of  the  pressmen’s  local,  reported 
morning  paper.  He  said  he  was  after  Tuesday’s  meeting  that  he 
not  surprised  and  he  recognized  had  not  been  told  how  many  jobs 
there  was  a  “change  in  the  had  been  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
operation.”  He  indicated  the  closure. 

Manhattan  newspapers  in 
the  $333,000  but  would  seek  a  membership  of  the  Association 
cause  to  provide  future  protec-  until  Monday’s  decision  to  close 
ion  should  WJT  decide  to  begin  the  Tribune  had  not  appreciably 
a  morning  newspaper.  increased  their  press  runs. 

The  publishers,  he  said,  were  Nevertheless,  circulation  figures 
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reported  this  week  showed  in¬ 
creases  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

The  News  reported  that  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  was  2,107,- 
000  in  June  and  2,070,000  in 
July.  The  June  and  July  figures 
for  the  Sunday  News  were 
3,167,000  and  3,063,000  respec¬ 
tively.  The  News  said  daily  cir¬ 
culation  rose  from  2,102,401  in 
April  to  2,138,000  in  May.  For 
Sundays  the  figures  were  3,158,- 
343  in  April  and  3,231,000  in 
May. 

A  spokesman  for  the  News 
said  press  runs  had  been  re¬ 
stricted.  He  noted,  however,  that 
returns  had  been  running  at 
lower  than  normal  level  and 
current  figures  in  August  indi¬ 
cated  that  circulation  for  the 
daily  paper  was  about  20,000 
above  last  year.  Sales  of  the 
Sunday  paper,  he  said,  were  up 
about  63,000  over  the  same 
period  of  1965. 

The  Times  did  not  release 
month-by-month  figures  for 
April,  May,  June  or  July.  A 
spokesman  said  that  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  for  the  six 
months  ended  in  September  last 
year  was  635,619.  For  Sundays 
the  figure  was  1,337,277.  This 
year,  he  said,  the  average  is 
running  a  little  over  100,000 
higher.  The  Times  had  been 
holding  down  circulation,  it  was 
stated. 

The  New  York  Post,  alone  in 
the  evening  field  and  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association,  has 
pushed  its  press  run  to  the 
maximum.  Its  average  weekday 
circulation  last  March  was  342,- 
651  and  on  Saturdays  269,062. 
The  Post  this  week  released  fig¬ 
ures  showing  the  weekday  cir¬ 
culation  had  risen  as  high  as 
661,000  and  Saturday  circulation 
as  high  as  393,000. 

*  *  * 

FEARS  FOR  POST 

Washington, 

Fears  for  the  future  of  the 
New  York  Post,  currently  fat 
with  advertising  and  enjoying 
record  circulation  as  the  lone 
evening  newspaper  published  in 
Manhattan,  were  expressed  here 
this  week. 

Justice  Department  officials 
said  they  had  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  Post  might 
run  into  financial  trouble  when 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  re¬ 
solves  its  labor  difficulties  and 
enters  the  market  as  the  product 
of  three  amalgamated  news¬ 
papers. 

The  demise  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  led  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  decision  to  start  a  new 
study  of  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  scene.  Antitrust  officials 
indicated  the  Post  would  be 
facing  strong  competition  from 
the  WJT’s  pooling  of  editorial 
talent  and  features  from  the 


Jourruil- American,  World  Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  decision  for  a  review  of 
the  situation  came  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  between  officials  and  lawyers 
representing  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.  and  the  Hearst  Corporation, 
two-thirds  owners  of  the  merged- 
corporation  which  will  publish 
the  WJT.  The  lawyers  appeared 
at  their  own  initiative  to  discuss 
the  revised  merger  plan. 

The  WJT  merger  was  given 
the  go-ahead  last  spring  by  anti¬ 
trust  officials  after  a  month’s 
study  of  the  recurring  losses 
there  facing  the  newspapers. 
Principal  concern  at  that  time 
was  that  the  merged  newspapers 
might  sell  advertising  space  at 
combined  rates  which  could 
force  the  Post  out  of  business. 


Half  Pages 
In  Hi-Fi  for 
Sealtest 


It  was  officially  announced 
this  week  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
that  its  client  Sealtest  will  be 
back  in  newspapers  in  1967  with 
another  $4.5  million  Hi-Fi  color 
preprint  advertising  campaign. 

The  1967  program  will  be 
another  first  for  newspapers. 
The  program  consists  of  half¬ 
page  Hi-Fi  ads  which  will  run 
as  many  as  26  times  in  160 
newspapers.  This  year’s  cam¬ 
paign  featured  full-page  units 
that  appeared  with  less  fre¬ 
quency. 

In  a  letter  to  the  newspapers 
on  the  schedule,  George  Bur¬ 
rows,  vicepresident  of  Ayer,  who 
is  media  manager,  said  the  idea 
of  half-page  units  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  and  explored  with  several 
major  newspapers  to  be  sure  it 
is  practical.  He  said  “all  agree 
it  can  be  handled  easily  by  news¬ 
papers  and  that  it  is  a  very 
effective  way  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  hi-fi  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

Burrows  said  the  selection  of 
markets  to  carry  the  ads  will 
depend,  as  in  the  past,  on  the 
importance  of  the  markets  to 
Sealtest  and  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales. 

The  ordering,  furnishing  and 
billing  of  the  Hi-Fi  insertions  he 
said  will  be  handled  the  same 
way  as  the  1966  program.  ( E&P, 
Jan.  1.) 

His  letter  stated:  “We  will 
furnish  you  with  a  contract  that 
will  list  the  schedule  of  Hi-Fi  in¬ 
sertions.  These  will  be  confirmed 
insertion  by  insertion  with  a 
formal  order  that  will  show  the 
package  rate  (space  plus  cost  of 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Newhouse  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter  facility  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  and  E&P  columnist,  has 
been  retained  as  a  desijrn  con¬ 
sultant.  Allen  Hulburt,  award- 
winning  art  director  for  Look 
magazine,  is  creating  a  distinc¬ 
tive  masthead. 

Polilicully  Independent 

Anderson  said  he  was  trying 
chanical  superintendent  of  to  find  good  syndicate  features. 
Cowles  family  newspapers  in  He  has  bought  some  from  the 
Des  Moines,  is  assisting  in  the  Hes  Moines  Register-Tribune 
preparation  of  the  plant.  Syndicate.  He  said  that  finding 

comics,  which  are  not  already 
Paper  Awaits  .Staff  sold  in  the  area  on  an  exclusive 

.As  for  the  editorial  package,  presenting  a  problem, 

itself,  nothing  really  has  been  T  ,  Angeles  Times’  edi- 
firmed  up  at  this  time,  Anderson  ^  cartoonist,  Ray  Olifant, 

.said.  He  .said  he  had  put  this  be  featured  on  the  editorial 

task  aside  until  all  of  the  key  Cow'les  said  the  paper 

editorial  staff  had  been  hired  "  ‘  J  ,  politically  independent 
and  could  have  a  hand  in  estab-  .  take  stands  on  contro- 

lishing  policy.  He  said  the  Satur-  '’crsial  issues.  He  and  his  father, 
day  paper  would  have  a  week-  had  li^ch  last  week,  he 

end  magazine  supplement,  which  "'ith  Eugene  Nickerson, 

will  be  produced  by  the  staff  and  democratic  hopeful  for  Cover- 
printed  on  newsprint.  Cowles  ^  York,  who  dropped 

said  the  market  was  too  “tight”  the  race  this  week.  He 

with  New  York  Sunday  papers,  Suffolk  County  executive, 
and  so  it  was  decided  to  go  with-  Cowles  also  said  the  Sun  plans 
out  a  Sunday  edition.  Anderson  subscribe  for  AP,  UPI  and 
.said:  “For  your  story,  I  bet  'we  some  supplemental  news  serv- 


Suffolk  Sun  Begins  to  Rise 
With  Cowles  Co.  Capital 

November  Start  for  New  Morning 
Newspaper  Is  Publisher’s  Goal 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Deer  Park,  N.  Y.  Entering  the  building,  you 
It’s  an  Indian  legend  that  the  walk  immediately  into  the  news- 
first  people  around  here  to  see  room.  There  is  no  lobby.  The 
the  sun  rise  are  residents  of  first  thing  to  catch  the  eye  wdll 
Montauk  Point  on  the  eastern  be  brightly  colored  desks,  each 
tip  of  Long  Island.  department  with  its  owm  color. 

Come  November  these  resi-  The  key  executives  of  the  paper 
dents  and  about  999,450  other  will  have  individual  w’ood- 
inhabitants  of  Suffolk  County  paneled  offices  that  line  the  wall 
will  be  talking  about  the  rise  of  at  the  front.  Space  is  provided 
another  sun — the  Suffolk  Sun,  for  a  cafeteria  that  will  serve 
a  standard-size  morning  news-  hot  meals  (the  nearest  luncheon 
paper,  the  first  to  be  published  is  a  mile  away,  although  the 
in  this  county  which  is  rapidly  next  door  neighbor  is  a  spaghetti 
approaching  the  million  mark  in  manufacturer)  and  there  will 
population.  also  be  a  conference  room. 

This  reporter  spent  a  day  with  The  rear  of  the  building  opens 
the  proud  and  excited  parents  of  up  into  a  large  area  with  40-foot 
the  Sun— Gardner  (Pat)  Cowles  high  ceiling  where  the  presses 
III,  the  publisher,  and  Cortland  and  a  30-day  supply  of  news- 
Anderson,  the  editor.  priut  will  be  housed.  Behind  the 

building  is  a  loading  dock  and 
$I  Million  Capital  a  railroad  siding. 

Since  June,  these  two  30-year  ,  F«r  the  first  two  years,  at 
old,  Florida-trained  newspaper-  ^^^t,  Cowles  said  the  paper  wdl 
men  have  been  building  a  daily  Je  printed  on  presses  bought 
paper  from  scratch  with  $1  mil-  from  the  Newhous^owned  ^ew- 
lion  of  capital  supplied  by 

Cowles  Communications  Inc.,  a  an  order  has  b^n  placed 

publicly-owned  corporation  for  two  Goss  Metro  offset  press 
whose  stock  is  traded  on  the  ^"‘ts  and  delivery  is  expected 
New  York  Exchange.  It  hap-  two  years.  One  of  the  units 
pens  that  “Pat”  Cowles’  father,  to  Lakeland,  (^oi^des 

Lrdner  (Mike)  Cowles,  is  «a.d,  and  the  other  unit  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CCI.  Sun.  Cowles  said  he  preferred 
^  ^  1  .  u  to  start  with  offset  here.  He 

Construction  of  the  planet  be-  Oklahoma 

pn  J une  15,  and  despite  a  bnck-  impressed  with 

layers  strike  it  is  about  operation  there, 

complete.  It  should  be  rpdy  for  linecasting 

wcupancy  by  the  middle  of  ^^^.^ines,  to  be  operated  by 
September.  computer-processed  tape,  come 

The  32,000-square-foot  build-  f,.om  the  Catholic  Register  in 
ing  on  a  four-acre  site  was  de-  Denver,  and  stereo  equipment  is 

signed  by  “Pat”  Cowles  (he  _ 

holds  an  engineering  degree  ' 

from  Bowdoin  College  in  Maine) 

and  Anderson.  It  is  a  one-floor,  I 

no  basement  facility  in  the  I 

center  of  Marcus  Industrial  I 

Park,  adjoining  a  small  airport. 

The  Sun  has  a  5-year  lease  with  jk 
an  option  to  buy  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  Cowles  said. 

The  interior  layout  is  spacious 
yet  compact  and  resembles  any  iHIIIIIIIIIM 
modem  newspaper  production 
In  fact,  Cowles  said 
very  much  like  the  plant  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger,  a  CCI 
paper  of  which  he  was  publisher 
and  president  until  he  under¬ 
took  the  new  venture  in  New 
York  City’s  suburban  area. 


HOME  OF  NEW  DAILY — The  plant  where  Cowles  Communications 
Inc.  will  publish  the  Suffolk  Sun,  a  new  morning  newspaper  for  Long 
Island,  is  being  rushed  to  completion  in  Marcus  Industrial  Bank  at 
Deer  Park,  near  Babylon.  The  newspaper's  neighbors  in  the  area 
are  small  plastics  and  garment  factories  transplanted  from  New 
York  City. 
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ON  A  SOLID  FOUNDATION — It’s  no  pipe  dream,  it's  a  real  thing 
now  as  the  building  that  will  house  the  Suffolk  Sun  goes  together  at 
Deer  Park,  Long  Island.  On  the  scene  to  guide  the  project  to  fulfill¬ 
ment  with  $1  million  of  capital  are:  Left  to  right — Robert  Powell, 
advertising  director;  Gardner  (Pat)  Cowles  III,  publisher,  and 
Cortland  Anderson,  editor.  All  three  have  had  newspaper  experience 
in  Florida. 


Retail  Advertising  Manager —  paid  by  papers  in  the  Northeast. 
Cal  Hawthorne,  42,  former  ad  He  and  Cowles  are  doing  most 
director  of  the  Pompano  Beach  of  the  interviewing  of  applicants 
(Fla.)  Sun-Scntinel.  for  the  news  staff.  Arthur  Het- 

Classified  Ad  Director — Albert  tich,  CCI  public  relations  chief, 
B.  Robillard,  55,  former  classi-  has  been  lending  a  hand.  Powell 
fled  director  for  Newhouse  and  Hawthorne  are  lining  up 


Newspapers. 


sales  personnel.  The  one  phone  in 


Classified  Phone  Room  Sales  the  temporary  office  was  con- 
.Manager — Lee  Masel,  formerly  stantly  ringing  and  the  pages 


of  the  St.  Petersburg  Titnes. 
Circulation  Zone  Manager- 


of  two  copies  of  the  E&P  Year 
Book  were  dog-eared  from  use. 


Richard  Caparelli,  45,  formerly  Cowles  said  two  classified  ads 
with  the  Rockland  County  in  E&P,  one  a  10-line  “blind” 


(N.  Y.)  Independent. 


ad  and  the  other  a  display  ad 


Anderson  said  the  Sun  will  had  brought  in  more  than  160 
have  a  staff  of  17  reporters,  who  responses. 


hail  from  Texas,  Arizona,  Flor¬ 
ida,  New  York  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  at  the  start.  A 
large  corps  of  string  correspond- 


Pay  Moving  Expenses 

One  of  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  by  people  coming  here 


ents  around  the  county  also  is  is  housing.  Families  will  find 
being  recruited.  A  bureau  office  plenty  of  homes  available,  but 
will  be  set  up  in  Riverhead,  the  apartment  dwellings  close  to  the 
county  seat.  There  will  also  be  a  newspaper  plant  are  scarce, 
staff  photographer  and  artists.  Cowles  Communications  is  pay- 
“Pd  say  about  20%  of  the  staff  ing  moving  expenses,  and  also 
has  been  hired,”  Anderson  said,  salaries  until  the  new  paper  is 
With  the  closing  of  the  New  operational. 

York  Herald  Tribune,  Anderson  Powell  said  no  rate  card  has 
said  he  had  been  approached  by  been  established,  but  the  Sun 
a  number  of  “big  name”  writers  will  have  a  volume  and  fre¬ 
on  that  paper  for  jobs.  Many  quency  sliding  scale  offer  for 
are  willing  to  take  a  salary  cut,  advertisers.  He  said  there  will 
he  said.  “Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  be  a  national-local  rate  differen- 
Red  Smith  made  the  Sun  his  tial.  “I  don’t  believe  in  the  single 
home  base?”,  Anderson  mused,  rate  system,”  he  said. 

He  then  remarked  that  the  The  prospects  for  advertising 
salaries  are  comparable  to  those  appear  to  be  very  promising, 
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with  more  than  30  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  in  Suffolk  County. 

“We  won’t  try  to  take  any 
business  away  from  Newsday," 
Powell  said,  “but  what  we  will 
do  is  to  try  to  cut  into  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  mail  and  throwaway 
budgets.”  He  said  there  must  be 
at  least  140  weeklies  and  “shop¬ 
pers”  in  the  county. 

Powell  said  16  retail  display 
salesmen  will  be  assigned  ter¬ 
ritories  and  at  the  end  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  period,  the  salesmen  with 
the  most  accounts  will  be  made 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
agers.  They  will  be  responsible 
for  about  five  salesmen. 

The  classified  department  will 
have  five  outside  salesmen  and 
14  on  telephone  solicitation. 

30,000  at  Start 

The  paper’s  50,000  copies  will 
be  home-delivered,  free  at  first, 
to  about  95%  of  the  homes  in 
Suffolk  County.  Fortunately, 
Cowles  said,  about  75%  of  the 
population  is  concentrated  with¬ 
in  30  miles  of  Deer  Park.  Cowles 
said  it  is  planned  to  have  the 
paper  on  doorsteps  by  6:30  a.m. 

Cowles  and  Anderson  became 
acquainted  at  newspaper  meet¬ 
ings  in  Florida. 

“We  call  each  other  at  odd 
hours  in  the  evening  when  ever 
one  of  us  gets  what  we  think  is 
a  good  idea,”  Anderson  said. 


Before  they  decided  to  start 
the  Suffolk  paper,  a  location  in 
New  England  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  for  a  new  venture.  That 
project  may  be  undertaken  if 
the  Suffolk  Sun  proves  success¬ 
ful. 

Cowles  also  revealed  that  the 
parent  company  had  sought  to 
buy  the  Mobile,  Alabama,  news¬ 
papers  but  S.  I.  Newhouse  was 
able  to  get  a  majority  stock 
interest. 

As  he  showed  the  visitor 
around  the  plant  and  talked  of 
his  aspirations  for  making  the 
Suffolk  Sun  a  vigorous  news¬ 
paper,  editor  Anderson  fingered 
a  key  chain  on  the  end  of  which 
dangled  a  miniature  replica  of 
the  Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  for 
Public  Service  which  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  presented  to 
each  member  of  the  staff  in 
1964. 

“It’s  a  pretty  good  idea,”  he 
remarked. 

*  *  * 

Success  Is  Forecast 

At  a  New  York  Society  of 
Security  Analysts  meeting  on 
Monday,  Gardner  Cowles  and 
Marvin  Whatmore,  president  of 
Cowles  Communications,  spoke 
about  the  plans  for  the  Sun. 

Said  Cowles:  “On  weekdays 
the  New  York  metropolitan 
newspapers  have  little  circula- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Book  Week  Publishes 


In  Spite  of 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Book  Week  is  the  one  publica¬ 
tion  of  World  Journal  Tribune 
Inc.,  New  York,  which  has  been 
published  during  the  labor  tieup 
that  has  kept  the  newly  formed 
company  from  publishing  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Sunday  supplement  is 
edited  in  New'  York,  printed  in 
rotagravure  in  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia ;  distributed  by 
the  Washington  Post  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  It  was  part  of 
the  Sunday  package  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
it  will  be  part  of  the  new  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

New  Editor 

Theodore  Solotaroff,  who  be¬ 
came  editor  of  Book  Week  in 
April,  is  carrying  on  the 
Herculean  task  of  editing  the 
weekly  magazine  w'ithout  any 
staff.  He  succeeded  Richard 
Kluger,  founding  editor  of  the 
literary  supplement  for  news¬ 
papers,  w’hen  he  joined  the  book 
publishing  firm  of  Simon  and 
Schuster  as  an  editor. 

The  three-year-old  Book  Week 
w’as  moved  on  April  11,  two 
weeks  before  the  New  York 
New'spaper  Guild  struck  the 
new  firm  formed  by  publishers 
of  the  merged  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  New  York  Joumal- 
American  and  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun,  from 
the  old  Herald  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing  in  the  Times  Square  area 
to  the  old  World-Telegram 
Building  at  125  Barclay  St.  The 
new  editor  began  w'ork  that 
day. 

Young  Inlelleclual 

The  young  (37)  and  intellec¬ 
tual  (Doctor  of  Philosophy) 
new  editor  confidently  en- 
sconsced  himself  and  his  staff 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
huge  new  newsroom  prepared 
for  the  Herald  Tribune  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  old  W-T  Build¬ 
ing,  overlooking  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  Hudson  River.  His 
eagerness  and  earnestness  w'ere 
soon  to  be  sorely  tested  by  the 
dismaying  strike  that  almost 
immediately  deprived  him  of  his 
entire  staff,  normally  composed 
of  four  editors,  two  secretaries, 
a  clerk,  a  production  manager 
plus  the  aid  of  two  daily  book 
reviewers  for  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  The  new  editor  stood  alone 
under  the  severe  test  and 
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Strike 


show'ed  his  mettle  and  ingen¬ 
uity. 

“I  open  packages  of  books, 
select  some  of  the  50  to  75  that 
arrive  each  week  and  mail  them 
to  review'ers,  sort  and  open  the 
mail,  write  and  telephone  re¬ 
view'ers,  w’rite  and  edit  copy, 
carry  copy  to  compositors, 
write  my  own  headlines  and  do 
my  ow'n  editing,”  Ted  Solotaroff 
ruefully  explained  as  he  sipped 
coffee  from  a  paper  cup  at  the 
end  of  his  long  (no  union  hours 
for  him)  and  over-worked  days. 

“It’s  hard  to  get  in  touch 
with  reviewers  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  period,”  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  W'ithout  complaint 
about  his  quadrupled  duties. 
“I’m  assigning  books  now  for 
review's  that  will  appear  in 
October  and  November.  Review¬ 
ers  are  given  four  weeks  in 
w'hich  to  read  the  books  and 
write  their  reviews  and  then 
it’s  26  days  after  copy  goes  to 
the  printer  before  the  magra- 
zines  actually  are  distributed 
so  w'e  must  work  eight  or  nine 
weeks  ahead.  In  the  second  week 
of  August,  we  planned  the  is¬ 
sues  for  the  second  and  third 
weeks  of  October.” 

Editors  Assist 

Solotaroff  has  had  some  high- 
salaried  and  high-placed  “as¬ 
sistants”  during  the  strike- 
caused  emergency  that  left 
him  staffless.  Helping  him  with 
the  mail  and  routine  office  work 
are  Roy  Yerger,  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  William  Taylor,  Herald 
Trib  news  editor.  Helping  writh 
the  art  (pictures  are  obtained 
from  the  files  or  photogrraphs 
are  made  by  outside  photogra¬ 
phers)  is  Robert  Poteete,  who 
is  to  be  associate  editor  of  the 
Sunday  World  Journal  Tribune. 

Two  other  volunteer  helpers 
have  departed  from  the  orgfan- 
ization.  They  were  Don  Forst, 
who  was  an  assistant  HT  news 
editor,  who  has  gone  to  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Sheldon  Zelaz- 
nick,  who  w'as  associate  editor 
of  the  Sunday  HT,  and  who  has 
joined  Time  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric  in  a  new  electronics  venture 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Ted  was  associate  editor  of 
Commenta/ry  magrazine  for  the 
last  five  years  and  as  such  wrote 
many  book  reviews  for  that  in¬ 
tellectual  publication  and  for 


other  magazines.  He  edited  one 
book,  a  collection  of  essays  by 
Isaac  Rosenfeld.  He  grew  up  in 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  then  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  where  he 
taught  and  worked  toward  his 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree. 

What  does  this  young  editor 
look  for  in  selecting  reviewers 
and  in  editing  their  reviews? 

“One  requirement  is  that  the 
reviewers  are  authorities  in  the 
field  covered  by  the  books  they 
handle  and  the  other  is  that 
they  write  with  liveliness,”  he 
answered.  “We  seek  people  who 
can  write  a  responsible  review 
but  also  an  interesting  one.  Re¬ 
views  should  have  liveliness  as 
well  as  responsibility. 

“A  significant  development  is 
the  emergence  of  serious  liter¬ 
ary  journalism  in  America,” 
observed  the  editor  of  Book 
Week.  “In  England,  the  Times 
and  Observer  and  fortnightly 
reviews  have  provided  a  rich 
and  articulate  tradition  of  liter¬ 
ary  journalism.  In  America, 
there  has  been  a  big  split  be- 
tw'een  high-brow  quarterlies 
and  reviewing  in  newspapers, 
which  has  tended  to  be  much 
more  superficial  with  news 
about  books  instead  of  opinion. 
All  of  that  is  changing  because 
society  is  changing. 

Erudition  Growing 

“In  the  last  two  decades,  the 
reading  public  has  developed 
greatly  in  numbers  and  in  taste 
along  with  the  spread  of  college 
education,”  he  continued.  “The 
result  is  that  we  have  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  is  genuinely  interested 
in  significant  books  and  expects 
responsible  critical  opinion 
about  them.  Moreover,  I  think 
Book  Week  was  one  of  the  first 
newspaper  supplements  to 
grasp  this  and  to  develop  an 
erudite  level  of  discussion  of 
books  for  a  mass  circulation. 
This  tradition  I  have  inherited 
and  aim  to  carry  out. 

“Many  intellectuals  who  for¬ 
merly  had  no  interest  in  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  newspaper  audience 
have  come  to  regard  doing  so 
an  important  part  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  lives — to  reach  mass 
readers  without  sacrificing  their 
own  standards. 

“This  is  true  in  my  own  case. 
I  started  writing  for  magazines 
like  Commentary  and  I  saw 
what  Dick  Kluger  was  doing 
with  Book  Week  and  it  got  me 
interested  in  writing  for  mass 
media.  The  same  people  are  now 
writing  reviews  for  Life  maga¬ 
zine  who  formerly  wrote  only 
in  the  Partisan  Review  or  New 
Republic.  We  are  riding  the 
crest  of  a  very  powerful  wave 
of  interest.  Book  sales  and 
libraries  are  expanding  and 


Theodore  Solotaroff 


there  is  a  real  cultural  explo- 
sion  and  we  must  determine  how 
best  to  work  with  it.”  I 

Funious  Reviencrs 

Sometimes  the  fame  of  the  ; 
reviewers  even  transcends  that  [ 
of  the  authors  of  the  books  ! 
under  review  in  Book  Week.  For  . 
example,  the  Aug.  28  issue  has  | 
a  cover  review  written  by  nov-  j 
elist  Norman  Mailer  and  there 
are  other  reviews  by  Nat  Hen-  i 
toff,  Budd  Schulberg  and  Leslie  | 
Fiedler.  T 

“Sometimes  getting  review-  | 
ers  is  like  catching  a  10-pound  | 
bass,”  observed  Editor  Solotar¬ 
off  with  an  enthusiastic  laugh. 

“I  hope  to  start  a  correspond¬ 
ence  column  to  give  readers  a 
sense  of  being  represented  in 
the  magazine.  Without  it,  it’s 
like  conducting  a  class  with  the  ^ 
students  not  allowed  to  ask 
questions.” 

Although  he  is  in  touch  with  - 
the  literary  editors  of  the  t 
Washington  Post  and  Chicago  | 
Sun-Times  by  telephone  and  [ 
letter  and  has  the  closest  co-  » 
operation  from  them,  the  new  , 
editor  said  he  is  eager  to  visit  ' 
them  in  person  as  soon  as  the  ■ 
strike  ends  and  he  can  get  away  { 
from  his  home  base.  Under  the 
present  emergency  conditions, 
he  said  he  had  not  even  been 
able  to  go  out  to  lunch. 

As  the  Chicago-distributed 
Book  Weeks  are  printed  in  that 
city,  the  Sun-Times  drops  in  i 
on  Page  6  a  column,  “Chicago: 
Critic  At  Large”  by  the  Sun- 
Times  literary  editor,  Hoke 
Norris,  thus  localizing  the  mag¬ 
azine. 

Largest  In  World 

When  the  strike  began,  Book 
Week  was  the  largest  literary 
magazine  in  the  world  with  a 
circulation  of  1,700,000  and  it 
expects  a  circulation  of  2,200,- 
000  after  the  strike  ends.  In 
addition  to  circulation  throu^ 
the  three  Sunday  newspapers,  | 
Book  Week  sells  subscriptions 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Benton  &  Bowles 
Loses  Utica  Club 
To  WRG  Agency 


They^re  Airline  Hostesses! 
NOf  They*re  Ad  Messengers 


Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.  went 
shopping  in  its  favorite  Fifth 
Avenue  store,  Benton  &  Bowles, 
last  week  and  picked  up  its  first 
beer  account — Utica  Club. 

This  is  the  fourth  account 
WRG  has  taken  away  from  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles  since  it  set  up 
business  in  March  with  the  $6,- 
500,000  Braniff  Airlines  account 
that  the  trio  brought  with  them 
from  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners. 
The  other  three  are  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris’s  Benson  &  Hedges,  Personna 
blades  and  the  Burma  Shave 
line  of  men’s  toiletries.  A  memo 
to  the  staff  from  William  Hesse, 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
reflected  surprise  in  the  loss  of 
the  Utica  Club  beer  account 
which  went  to  B&B  in  1965. 
Hesse  began  with  this  notation: 

“Mr.  Owens,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Utica  Club,  said  today 
in  a  news  release  that  the  B&B 
(advertising)  campaign  for 
Utica  Club  had  created  a  great 
deal  of  favorable  comment  and 
has  helped  build  Utica  Club’s 
sales  to  an  all-time  high. 

“He  also  announced  that  B&B 
was  fired.” 

After  reviewing  the  work 
done  on  the  account,  Hesse 
wrote: 

“Why  did  Utica  Club  leave 
Benton  &  Bowles?  We  earnestly 
wish  we  knew. 

“But  we  can  only  speculate. 
Often  in  this  wonderful  business 
of  ours,  decisions  are  based  on 
the  search  for  the  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  They 
may  not  be  rational,  good  bus¬ 
iness  decisions.  Since  Utica 
Club’s  business  rainbow  is  now 
a  brilliant  hue,  they  must  feel 
that  they  can  take  the  risk.” 


STYLISH  outfit,  similar  to  those  worn  by  < 
hostesses,  distinguishes  the  ad  messenger, 
newspaper's  insignia  is  worn  on  the  navy 
cotton  hat. 


slim,  lightweight  attache  case. 
For  an  outer  coat,  as  cotton 
poplin  all-weather  coat  of  the 
007  Trenchette  style  was  chosen. 
It  has  slashed  pockets  and  fea¬ 
tures  a  wide  belt,  a  double  row 
of  buttons  down  the  front,  and 
wide  fold-back  lapels. 

A  matching  heavy  cotton  hat, 
styled  like  those  of  the  airline 
hostesses,  tops  off  the  outfit. 
For  accent,  each  girl  wears  the 
Post-Tribune  insignia,  which 
strangely  resembles  a  set  of 
wings.  'The  pins  were  made  in 
the  paper’s  photo-engraving 
shop  as  “line  cuts.”  A  safety  pin 
soldered  to  the  back  of  the  pin 
completed  the  job. 


COPY  GIRL  from  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Gary  Post-Tribune  wears  a  tailored  uniform 
and  totes  an  attache  case. 


Gary,  Ind.  jjarently  better  drivers,  at  least 
The  Post-Tribune  has  de-  the  accident  rate  is  down  in  the 
veloped  a  new  approach  to  the  first  four  months  of  the  pro¬ 
problem  of  personnel  turnover  gram. 

among  advertising  messengers.  The  girls  are  immediately  rec- 
In  the  Post-Tribune  system,  ognized  as  they  enter  the  cus- 
messengers  pick  up  proofs,  tomer’s  store  and  the  uniforms 
They  are  “dispatched”  in  radio-  give  them  “i 
equipped  company  cars.  pearance”  and  apparently  more 

A  problem  developed  when  pride  in  their  jobs, 
young  men,  usually  hired  right  The  advertising  dispatch  au- 
out  of  high  school,  were  either  tomobile  fleet  consists  of  four 
drafted  or  left  the  job  to  accept  ^avy  blue  vehicles— three  se- 
higher-paying  posts  in  industry,  and  one  station  wagon.  All 

Advertising  Director  Jerry  ^re  Falcons,  but  plans  call  for 
Woodard  wrestled  with  the  prob-  a  switch  to  Mustangs  when 
lem  for  some  time  and  came  up  present  leases  expire, 
with  an  answer.  uniforms  are  also  navy 

1.  Hire  girls,  who  can  even-  blue.  The  skirt  is  an  A-line 

tually  work  into  the  copy  serv-  design  of  navy  blue  no-iron  dac- 
ice  department.  j.ou  and  nylon,  topped  with  a 

2.  To  give  them  “distinction”  tailored,  roll-up  sleeve  blouse  of 

on  the  job,  put  them  in  fashion-  light  blue  no-iron  dacron  and 
able  “airline  hostess-type”  uni-  cotton.  This  ensemble  is  corn- 
forms.  plemented  by  black  leather 

How  has  the  project  worked  pumps, 
out?  Great.  The  girls  are  ap-  Each  messenger  carries 
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■pride  in  their  ap-  Works  on  Campaign  Headers  of  the  Los  Angeles 

-  -  r  es  Times  contributed  more  than 

Palos  Verdes,  Calif.  $114,000  to  send  underprivil- 
Howard  Seelye,  editor  and  eged  children  to  camp  for  one 
general  manager  of  Palos  week.  Individual  contributions 
Verdes  Newspapers,  has  taken  ranged  from  50^  to  $1,010.  The 
a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  Times  pays  the  costs  of  raising 
press  director  of  the  campaign  and  administering  the  Camp 
for  lieutenant  governor  by  Fund. 

Robert  H.  Finch,  Republican  • 

candidate.  ^  Win  Motel  Award 

Tinkerbelle  in  D.C.  BJU  Hughes,  C^e- 

Cleveland  land  Press  husband-wife  travel 
The  Smithsonian  Institution  reporting  team,  have  been  se- 
in  Washingrton  has  agreed  to  ex-  lected  for  the  annual  Travel 
hibit  Tinkerbelle,  the  sailboat  Award  from  Quality  Courts  Mo- 
that  took  Robert  Manry,  Plain  tels  Inc.  for  their  “outstanding 
Dealer  copy  editor,  alone  across  contributions  to  the  development 
a  the  Atlantic  Ocean  last  summer,  of  the  travel  industry.” 
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CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Tight  Money  Market 
Cuts  Some  Linage 


By  Stan  Finsness, 

CAM,  Providonoe  (K.I.)  Jouriial-Itullelin 


What  effect  is  the  current 
tight  money  market  going  to 
have  on  Real  Estate  linage? 
When  you  start  inquiring  into 
the  present  situation  in  home 
mortgaging  in  order  to  get  an 
idea  what  the  resale  home  bus¬ 
iness  will  be  like  in  the  future, 
you  might  well  wish  you  hadn’t 
started. 

The  basic  questions  are:  Will 
the  high  interest  rates  and  the 
present  “points”  being  paid  by 
home  sellers  plus  the  usual  6% 
charged  by  brokers  cut  into  used 
home  sales?  Will  this  take 
homes  off  the  market  and  cut 
into  real  estate  classified  adver¬ 
tising  ? 

Opinions  are  varied.  Some 
people  say,  “No,  this  won’t  af¬ 
fect  linage  because  advertisers 
will  have  to  do  a  better  job  ad¬ 
vertising  the  homes  that  are  on 
the  market.” 

Others  answer,  “Yes,  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  definite  affect,  but 
you  can  look  for  a  swing  back 
to  apartment  developments,  and 
you’re  going  to  get  new  busi¬ 
ness  there.”  Then,  someone  else 
will  say,  “Owners  are  going  to 
hold  on  to  their  properties,  but 
they’ll  spend  money  on  improve¬ 
ments,  another  linage-producing 
area.” 

Another  big  factor  coming  in¬ 
to  the  used  home  market  are 
the  young  marrieds,  the  “war 
babies”  of  the  early  and  mid- 
40’s,  who  now'  with  jobs  and 
families  are  getting  into  the 
housing  market  in  a  big  way. 

One  speaker  at  the  recent 
ANCAM  meeting  in  Detroit, 
Alger  F.  Quast,  president  of  his 
own  real  estate  firm  in  that  city, 
got  into  the  subject  of  interest 
rates  and  future  market  pres¬ 
sures  in  a  lively  question  and 
answer  session. 

^  orM*  lo  (A>nie 

“The  money  market  is  terrible 
here,  and  it’s  getting  no  better. 
It  isn’t  tight  by  accident.  It’s 
tight  because  ‘Uncle’  said  it’s 
going  to  be  tight.  It  has  affected 
our  business  by  209f,  and  I  e.\- 
pect  it  will  go  deeper.” 

Quast  said  that  sellers  are 
being  charged  a  discount  aver¬ 
aging  about  5'/f.  “This  means 
the  seller  pays  me  a  69f  com¬ 
mission  to  sell  his  house, 
another  59f  to  the  mortgage 
lender  and  from  $200  to  $.300 


in  other  costs.  By  the  time  he 
gets  through,  it  costs  him  $1,- 
500  to  $1,600  to  sell  a  $10,000 
house — and  this  hurts. 

“We  still  have  to  be  able  to 
sell  the  average  person  with  a 
down  payment  of  about  $700, 
and  our  average  down  payment 
right  now',  even  on  a  moder¬ 
ately-priced  home,  is  running  as 
high  as  $3,000.” 

But  the  biggest  problems 
facing  the  real  estate  re-sale 
business,  according  to  Quast, 
w'ill  be  the  shortage  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  medium  price 
ranges.  “This  market  is  in  its 
shortest  supply  in  history  and 
within  two  years  it  will  be  so 
drastically  short  that  no  one 
will  be  able  to  find  enough 
houses  for  the  people  coming 
into  the  market,”  Quast  cited 
“slow  technology”  in  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  and  rising  land 
costs  as  factors  that  in  three 
years  would  bring  houses  in  to¬ 
day’s  $15,000  range  up  to  a  price 
tag  reading  $20,000. 

“The  used  house  broker,” 
Quast  concluded,  “will  have  a 
tremendous  job  in  keeping  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  young  families  in¬ 
to  the  market.” 

This  could  mean  that  the  pos¬ 
sible  effects  of  high  interest 
rates  could  be  offset  by  strong 
demand.  Either  situation  could 
seriously  cut  real  estate  linage. 


CAMs  Comment 

Comments  from  a  few’  CAMs 
around  the  country  might  also 
be  indicators: 

•  William  F.  Carr,  CAM, 
Pliiladelpliia  Bulletin — “We  are 
experiencing  some  reactions 
from  our  real  estate  advertisers 
to  the  new  mortgage  rates  af¬ 
fecting  housing.  One  real  estate 
firm  reported  that  business  has 
dropped  considerably  because  of 
the  higher  Interest  rate  and  they 
expect  the  sale  of  homes  to  be 
greatly  affected. 

“A  common  complaint  from 
most  of  the  offices  is  that  the 
number  of  points  they  have  to 
give  to  get  FHA  money,  plus 
the  higher  interest  rate,  make 
it  nearly  impossible  to  sell 
homes  today.  We  also  under¬ 
stand  that  the  banks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  hold  back  on  conven¬ 
tional  mortgages.  It  isn’t  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  brokers  to  get  list¬ 


ings,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find 
qualified  buyers.” 

•  J.  Robert  Hudson,  CAM, 
Ben  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une — “Joseph  N.  Chamberlain, 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  experienced  of  Des  Moines 
Realtors,  says  that,  ‘the  mar¬ 
ginal  buyer  has  been  affected, 
not  only  by  the  increasing  in¬ 
terest  rates,  but  also  by  the 
tightening  of  the  requirements 
by  the  loan  companies.’  ” 

•  Fred  V.  Gabriel,  CAM,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  says  that  the 
prime  mortgage  interest  rate  in 
Milwaukee  now’  is  69^  on  a  home 
loan  with  the  3391^  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Other  mortgage  rates 
ranging  upwards  from  this 
“prime”  rate  are  available  for 
smaller  down  payments.  The 
109^^  down  payment  commanding 
(where  available)  6%  9^  or  a 
discount  up  to  5  or  6  points. 

No  Change  Seen 

According  to  Gabriel,  an  in¬ 
surance  company  economist  at 
a  recent  Milwaukee  Board  of 
Realtors  meeting  felt  that,  “the 
present  situation  w’ill  not  change 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  All 
told,  the  market  for  new  homes 
will  be  most  seriously  affected 
in  the  low’  down  payment  cate¬ 
gory.  The  other  part  of  the 
home  market  will  be  slow’ed 
down  by  about  20-25  9J  of  last 
year’s  sales.” 

Some  of  the  boom  towns,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South  and  West, 
are  not  yet  experiencing  much 
of  a  change  in  real  estate  or 
new’  home  building  activity. 
Most  of  the  CAMs  queried 
around  the  country  said  there 
w’ere  “no  problems  to  speak  of” 
in  the  financing  or  building  of 
higher  priced  homes. 

• 

Cautela  Is  Promoted 
At  National  Distillers 

Michael  A.  Cautela  has  been 
named  assistant  director  of 
financial  public  relations  for 
National  Distillers  and  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation. 

Prior  to  his  association  with 
National  in  1962,  Cautela  was 
with  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
in  charge  of  tire  publicity,  an 
account  executive  with  a  New 
York  public  relations  agency, 
and  a  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  the  Mt. 
Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Argus. 

• 

VP  Elected  at  Matlies 

Munson  Campbell,  w’ho  joined 
J.  M.  Mathes  Inc.  as  an  account 
superv’isor  early  this  year  after 
20  years  with  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  agency.  He 
supervises  the  SAAB  automo¬ 
bile  account.  At  the  Times,  he 
headed  the  resort  and  travel  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 


Quebec  Daily 
Breaks  from 
Combination 

Quebec 

L'Evenement,  a  French-lan¬ 
guage  morning  daily,  will  adopt 
a  tabloid  format  Oct.  3  and  will 
become  a  separate  newspaper 
from  its  sister  paper,  Le  Soleil, 

The  same  advertising  rates 
for  both  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  offered  by 
L’Evenement.  The  casual  rate 
will  be  15  cents  a  line. 

Paul  Audet,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  tabloid — four 
15-pica  columns —  will  be  cir¬ 
culated  strictly  in  Metropolitan 
Quebec  City.  Thus,  he  .said,  the 
retailer  and  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  equal  coverage. 

Le  Soleil  and  L’Evenement 
will  maintain  separate  editorial 
and  sales  staffs  in  Quebec  City, 
but  national  sales  will  continue 
to  be  handled  by  Alf  Gillier  in 
Toronto  and  in  Montreal,  by 
Jean  Fortier.  The  papers  are 
repressented  in  the  U.S.  by 
Ward-GriflRth  Co. 

64  Page  Average 

L’Evenement  has  averaged 
about  64  pages  per  issue,  carry¬ 
ing  all  of  Le  Soleil’s  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  combination  rate  basis. 

L”Evenement  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  10,500  and  Le 
Soleil  has  about  157,000. 

The  morning  newspaper  will 
concentrate  heavily  on  news 
pictures,  sports  and  finance  in 
its  new’  format. 

Audet’s  letter  to  advertisers 
explaining  the  change  made 
these  observations: 

“The  rate,  becau.se  of  the  new 
column  width,  is  equivalent  to 
12  cents  per  line  in  most  news¬ 
papers.  Column  width  is  l)oosted 
from  12  to  15  picas,  with  4  col¬ 
umns  of  200  lines  each  on  a 
page.  The  new  page  has  800 
king  size  lines;  at  15  cents  per 
line,  a  page  .sells  for  $120 — the 
.same  price  and  the  same  space 
as  a  regular  1000  line  (220  x 
5)  tabloid  page  at  12  cents  per 
line.” 

The  rates  for  Le  Soleil,  un¬ 
changed  since  January  1964, 
will  be  increased  5  cents  a  line 
across  the  board  on  January  1, 
1967. 

The  morning  paper  has  been 
too  similar  to  the  evening  paper 
and  too  heavy,  Audet  said.  The 
new  morning  tabloid,  he  re¬ 
ported,  is  “on  its  way  to  being 
very  well  accepted  by  retail- 
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Another  Copley  News  Service  Plus 
Gene  Sherman 


Editors  who  subscribe  to  Copley  News  Service  —  and  they 
range  across  the  country  from  Maine  to  California  —  find 
that  CNS  gives  readers  a  big  “plus.”  The  “plus”  is  news 
that  is  informative  and  accurate.  It  is  news  that  is  in-depth 
and  meaningful.  It  is  news  that  is  sought  out  even  before 
it  happens. 

Now  10  years  old,  CNS,  the  true  supplementary  news 
service,  continues  to  demonstrate  its  “plus”  for  editors.  CNS 
is  opening  still  more  strategic  areas  to  a  new  kind  of  report¬ 
ing  —  reporting  that  makes  news  meaningful.  Reporters 
trained  to  explain  events  as  well  as  record  them,  give  readers 
and  editors  a  clearer  look  at  fast-happening  world  events. 

Yet  the  global  reports  are  not  the  only  CNS  “plus.”  In 
addition,  CNS  makes  available  to  subscribers  —  by  their  own 
selection  —  many  extra  features  for  a  bright,  informative 
newspaper. 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Gene  Sherman,  Copley  News  Service  man  in 
London,  is  typical  of  top  CNS  reporters  around  the  globe.  News¬ 
gathering  trips  have  taken  Sherman  to  Europe,  South  America,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Caribbean,  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  South  Pacific. 
He  recently  returned  from  a  reporting  assignment  in  Africa. 


KAUNDA 

BY  GENE  SHERMAN 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

LUSAKA,  ZAMBIA -KENNETH  KAUNDA,  A  MISSION-EDUCATED 
CLERGYMAN'S  SON  WHO  BECAME  ZAMBIA’S  FIRST  PRESIDENT,  IS  A 
TORTURED  MAN. 

HIS  BACKGROUND  AND  INSTINCTS  INCLINE  HIM  TOWARD 
NONVIOLENCE.  BUT  THE  IMPATIENCE  AND  FRUSTRATIONS  OF  BLACK 
AFRICA  DEMAND  VIOLENCE  OF  HIM. 

“BLOOD  IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  ANY  FREEDOM  MOVEMENT,” 

HE  SAID  WHEN  THE  “TALKS  ABOUT  TALKS”  BEGAN  BETWEEN 
BRITAIN  AND  RHODESIA  OVER  THE  LAHER’S  UNILATERAL 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


“WE  ARE  NOT  BLOODTHIRSTY,”  HE  INSISTS,  EMPHASIZING  HE 
WOULD  WELCOME  A  PEACEFUL  SOLUTION. 

THE  LONGER  PRIME  MINISTER  IAN  SMITH’S  MAVERICK  SALISBURY 
REGIME  GOES  UNCHECKED  THE  MORE  VEHEMENT  BECOMES 
THE  42-YEAR  OLD  KAUNDA.  ONCE  CONSIDERED  A  MODERATE,  HE 
HAS  BECOME  AN  UNCERTAINTY. 

UNTIL  RECENTLY  THE  BRITISH  CONSIDERED  HIM  AN  AFRICAN 
ANCHOR  MAN.  NOW  HE  CALLS  FOR  EXPULSION  OF  BRITAIN  FROM 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  .  .  . 


Zambia  c 


Rhodesia^^ 


For  Copley  News  Service,  Gene  Sherman  recently  traveled  to  Africa 
to  report  on  political  and  economic  situations  in  various  African 
nations— problems  of  independence  for  Rhodesia,  what  Rhodesian 
independence  means  to  neighboring  Zambia,  effects  of  ouster  of 
leftist  ruler  in  Ghana.  Sherman’s  assignment  in  Africa  provided  big 
CNS  “plus”  for  readers  and  editors. 


Copley  News  Service  reporters  look  for  the  behind-the- 
scenes  story,  the  background  of  the  news.  CNS  has  grown 
from  a  three-man  reporting  team  to  a  worldwide  news-gath¬ 
ering  agency  in  just  10  years,  making  it  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  news  service  in  the  world.  Today,  CNS  corre¬ 
spondents  are  found  in  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  For 
complete  information,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 

Ncttis  S&u;ice 


Newspaper  Ads  Seek 
Name  for  White  Knight 

Ck)lgate-Palmolive  Company 
will  launch  a  $3  million  promo¬ 
tion  effort  this  week  to  help  find 
a  name  for  its  Ajax  White 
Knight. 

The  campaign  includes  tele¬ 
vision,  newspapers,  radio,  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  and  outdoor, 
plus  the  distribution  of  so-r?  31 
million  coupons  and  point-ot-sale 
material.  Three  1000-line,  black- 
and-white  newspaper  ads  will 
appear  in  147  newspapers. 

First  prize  in  the  “Name  the 
White  Knight”  contest  is  an 
automobile  filled  with  $27,000  in 
cash.  The  winner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  on  NBC-Tv’s  Dean 
Martin  Show  Oct.  27. 

Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel 
handles  the  advertising  and 
Rogers  &  Cowan,  the  publicity. 
• 

Four  Are  Promoted 
At  Toronto  Star 

The  Toronto  Star  has  pro¬ 
moted  four  members  of  its  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  A.  Woods,  general 
manager,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation. 

Appointed  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  is  Frank  A. 
Smith.  Retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  Paul  B.  Young,  and  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  Wallace  D.  Legge.  An¬ 
drew  McKinney  is  now  assistant 
national  advertising  manager. 

• 

Carson  Joins  Lefton 
As  Media  Buyer 

Tom  Carson  has  joined  the  A1 
Paul  Lefton  Company  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  a  print  and  broadcast 
buyer.  He  moved  from  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  Company.  He  was 
formerly  a  buyer  for  Sullivan, 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
Compton  Advertising,  Benton 
&  Bowles,  and  Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample. 

He  was  a  writer  and  producer 
for  three  years  with  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service. 


Konkle  and  Stanley 
Named  to  Ad  Posts 

Two  executive  appointments 
to  the  Detroit  News  advertising 
staff  w'ere  announced  by  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Carlson,  advertising 
director. 

Harry  E.  Konkle,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  is  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  advertising 
sales  manager. 

Harry  M.  Stanley  Jr.,  gravure 
advertising  sales  manager  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times,  becomes  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News  Sept.  6. 

• 

Dierdorff  Moves  Up 
With  Business  W  eek 

John  A.  Dierdorff  has  been 
appointed  a  managing  editor  of 
Business  Week,  joining  Paul  B. 
Finney  and  Peter  French  at  that 
level  of  editorial  management. 
His  primary  responsibility  will 
be  supervision  of  Business 
Week’s  general  news  coverage. 

Dierdorff  joined  Business 
Week  in  1956  as  a  copy  editor. 
After  graduating  from  Yale 
University  in  1949,  he  worked 
for  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

• 

Agency’s  PR  Chief 

Dick  Stuart  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  for 
Jennings  &  Thompson  Adver¬ 
tising  of  Phoenix.  For  two  years 
he  has  been  public  relations 
director  for  Allen  Reed  Creative 
Advertising  of  Phoenix.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  a  newsman  for 
the  Associated  Press  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  sports  writer  for  the 
Arizona  Republic. 

• 

In  University  Joh 

Joseph  Deeming  is  leaving  the 
news  section  of  the  NBC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  Press  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  educational 
television  network  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York. 


Chrysler  Preview 
For  Press  in  L.A. 

Los  Angeles 

The  automotive  industry’s 
first  national  news  preview  of 
1967  cars  and  trucks  will  be 
held  here  the  week  of  August 
28  when  Chrysler  Corporation 
shows  its  new  models  to  more 
than  300  newsmen  from  across 
the  country. 

The  showing,  which  will  be¬ 
gin  Tuesday,  August  30,  and 
continue  through  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  also  will  be  the  first 
national  news  preview  ever  held 
by  an  automobile  company  in 
Southern  California. 

For  this  introduction  of  its 
1967  vehicle  line,  the  company 
has  shipped  to  Los  Angeles 
more  than  80  new  Plymouth, 
Dodge,  Chrysler,  Imperial,  Sim- 
ca  and  Rootes  passenger  cars 
and  Dodge  trucks. 

The  United  States  cars  to  be 
seen  at  the  preview  will  come 
from  the  Chrysler  assembly 
plant  in  Los  Angeles  and  from 
plants  in  St.  Louis,  Belvidere, 
Ill.,  Detroit  and  Newark,  Del. 
Simca  products  were  imported 
from  France  and  Rootes  cars 
from  England. 

About  50  of  Chrysler’s  top 
executives,  including  company 
president  Lj-nn  A.  Townsend, 
will  be  here  for  the  preview. 
Headquarters  for  activities  will 
be  the  new  Century  Plaza  Hotel 
in  Century  City,  with  some  of 
the  events  scheduled  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Auditorium. 

• 

Radio  Station  Uses  tv 
To  Promote  News  Policy 

WINS,  the  Group  W  (West- 
inghouse  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany)  radio  station  in  New 
York,  will  utilize  television  to 
advertise  its  all-news  format. 
The  commercials,  filmed  in 
color,  convey  the  depth  and  di¬ 
versity  of  all-news  broadcasting 
by  montaging  hundreds  of  news- 
oriented  still  photographs  in 
counterpoint  with  the  sound  of 
WINS  news  reports. 

• 

School  in  New  York 
Schedules  PR  Course 

The  establishment  of  an  In¬ 
stitute  of  Public  Relations 
Studies  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research,  66  West  12th 
Street,  Manhattan,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Allen  Austill,  dean 
of  the  school. 

The  Institute  will  open  in 
September  with  a  program  of  10 
courses  taught  by  professionals 
in  public  relations.  Selwyn 
James,  a  public  relations  coun¬ 
sellor  for  major  corporations, 
will  be  the  director. 


ROBERT  ESKEN  has  bean  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Son 
Fernando  Valley  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times.  The  past  2^/2  years  he  has 
been  local  advertising  manager  at 
the  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register. 
Before  that  he  was  employed  at 
the  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin  as 
classified  manager  and  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 


Seagram  Ads  Cited 
For  High  Moral  Tone 

A  notable  first  marked  the 
1966  Moral  Tone  in  Advertising 
competition,  sponsored  by  the 
Manhattan  College  School  of 
Business,  when  one  advertiser 
was  cited  for  excellence  in  both 
newspaper  and  magazine  cate¬ 
gories.  Seagram  Distillers  Co., 
and  its  agency,  Warwick  and 
Legler,  were  accorded  this 
special  honor. 

In  all,  eight  companies  and 
their  advertising  agencies  re¬ 
ceived  citations  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers  institution  for 
advertisements  “which  reflect 
high  moral,  ethical  and  human 
standards  and  which  aim  to  in¬ 
struct,  to  inspire  and  to  aid  the 
common  good.” 

In  the  newspaper  category 
the  1966  winners  are  the  Inter¬ 
national  Ladies  Garment  Work¬ 
ers  Union  (Agency:  Wexton) 
and  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  (McCann-Erickson).  For 
magazines  they  include  the 
Better  Vision  Institute  (Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach),  the  Container 
Corp.  of  America  (N.  W.  Ay¬ 
er)  ;  Courier-Citizen  Company/ 
Uniform  Printing  &  Supply 
Division  (Julius  L.  Klein)  and 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co. 
(Reach  McClinton). 

• 

Saturday  Printing 

Dallas 

The  Classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Times-Herald 
is  now  being  printed  Saturday 
morning.  This  gives  the  news 
department  more  flexibility  in 
the  main  sections. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore 
New  Car  Dealers  place 
8S%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Raprasontatives:  Crasmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormsbaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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To  make  your  advertising  penetrate  Detroit. 


use  a  sword... 


There  are  two  daily  newspapers  in  Detroit.  One  alone— 
The  Detroit  News— has  the  circulation  it  takes  to  give  your 
advertising  the  market  penetration  of  a  sword  thrust. 

Single-handedly,  The  Detroit  News  reaches  right  into 
the  -homes  of  seven  of  every  ten  metropolitan  Detroit 
families  with  incomes  of  $15,000  or  more. 

Weekdays,  The  News  penetrates  nearly  two-thirds  of 


(not  a  pen-knife.) 

all  metropolitan  Detroit  homes... 500,000  of  which  do  not 
get  Detroit’s  second  newspaper.  Sundays,  The  News  gets 
into  an  additional  100,000  metropolitan  Detroit  homes. 

The  fact  is  all  advertisers  need  the  long  reach  and  deep 
market  penetration  of  The  Detroit  News. 

Even  those  that  sell  pen-knives. 


The  Detroit  News 

Offices  in:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MIAMI  •  TORONTO 


J- Study  Fellowships 
Increasing  in  Number 


By  William  E.  Adams 

In  view  of  the  “growing  trend 
toward  sending  newspapermen 
back  to  school,”  in  the  words  of 
Herbert  Brucker,  director  of 
Professional  Journalism  Fellow¬ 
ships  at  Stanford,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  attempted  to  “track 
down”  all  of  the  fellowship, 
scholarship,  and  grant-in-aid 
programs  for  working  journal¬ 
ists. 

The  information  included  be¬ 
low  is  a  partial  listing,  based  on 
response  to  an  E&P  inquirey. 
The  information  which  has  been 
compiled  reveals  a  variety  of 
programs  offering  financial  aid 
for  travel  or  academic  study  to 
newsmen. 

Directors  of  programs  which 
are  not  included  here  are  invited 
to  submit  information  for  a  sup¬ 
plemental  listing. 

Here  are  programs  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of 
E&P: 

•  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Sponsored 
Fellowships  in  Journalism  and  Social  Sci- 
race:  One  year  stipends  to  five  or  six 
journalists  per  year  for  study  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Requirement: 
one  to  six  years  working  experience. 
CONTACT:  Prof.  Charles  Highie,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

•  Columbia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  Programs:  Behavioral  Sci¬ 
ence  study — fellowships  available  each 
year  for  up  to  five  journalists  experienced 
■n  tv  or  radio  repotting  to  study  for  one 
or  two  semesters.  Advanced  Science 
Writing  Fellowships — stipends  up  to 
$4,400  plus  tuition  for  journalists  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  field.  Advanced  International 
Reporting — up  to  ten  fellowships,  $4,400 
stipend  plus  tuition,  for  specialists  in 
international  affairs.  CONTACT:  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

•  Inter-American  Press  Association 
Scholarship  Program:  grants  up  to  $2,500 
per  year  for  English-spe^ing  journalists 
with  knowle^e  of  Spanish  for  study  at 
Latin  American  Universities,  or  I^tin 
American  journalists  wishing  to  study 
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at  a  college  or  university  in  North 
America  or  Canada.  Application  deadline 
Sept.  1.  CONTACT :  Inter-American 
Press  Association  Scholarship  Fund,  667 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York, 

i0021. 

•  Carnegie  Fellowships:  provide  for 
'sabbatical  leave”  for  professional  jour¬ 
nalists,  based  at  Columbia  University; 
stipend  scaled  to  each  nominee’s  normal 
income,  financed  hy  Carnegie  Corp. 
CONTACT:  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
New  York. 

•  Nieman  Fellowships;  in  conjunction 
with  Harvard,  these  grants  provide  for 
one  year  of  residence  there  for  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen.  Requirements:  under  40, 
min.  three  years  experience.  About  12 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  this  year, 
deadline  for  applications  April  1.  CON¬ 
TACT:  Dwight  E.  Sargent,  Curator, 
Nieman  Foundation,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

•  American  Political  Science  Associ¬ 
ation  Congressional  Fellowships:  provide 
for  ten  months  in  Washington,  D.C. 
working  with  congressmen  and  rraresent- 
atives.  $4,500  minimum  stipend.  Require¬ 
ments — age  23-35,  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree, 
at  least  two  years  experience.  Application 
deadline  Dec.  1.  CONTACT :  American 
Political  Science  Association,  1726  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Avenue  NW,  Wash.  D.C.  20036. 

•  Mark  Ethridge  Fellowship  Program: 
grants  for  one  semester  to  one  academic 
year  for  study  at  one  of  six  southern 
universities.  Newspapermen  in  15  south¬ 
ern  states  are  eligible.  CONTACT:  Reed 
Sarratt,  Director,  Journalism  Project, 
Southern  Regional  Educational  Board, 
130  Sixth  St.,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30313. 

•  CBS  Foundation  News  Fellowships: 
for  broadcast  newsmen  who  are  memhras 
of  news  staff  at  CBS  stations  or  affiliates, 
educational  stations,  or  for  professors  of 
radio  and  tv  news  reporting  at  colleges 
or  universities.  Based  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  average  stipend  $8,000.  CON¬ 
TACT:  Julius  F.  Brauner,  Executive 
Director.  CBS  Foundation.  Inc.,  51  West 
S2nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York, 
10019. 

•  Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship  for 
American  Foreign  Correspondents:  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  promising  young  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  CONTACT:  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  58  East  68th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10021. 

•  Alicia  Patterson  Fund  Fellowship 
Awards:  for  study  and  travel  abroad. 
Application  deadline  Oct.  1;  five  years 
experience  required.  CONTACT:  Richard 
Nolte,  Eixecutive  Secretary,  Alicia  Pat¬ 


terson  Fund  Fellowship  Awards,  366 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City  10017. 

•  Seymour  Berkson  Foreign  Assign¬ 
ment  Grant;  six  months  abroad  as  a 
working  news  correspondent;  at  least 
three  years  experience,  under  30  years 
of  age;  provides  a  cash  grant  of  $1,000 
for  transportation,  and  a  work  assignment 
in  the  country  of  your  choice.  1966  ^ 
plication  deadline  Aug,  15.  CONTACT: 
Ambassador  Norman  K.  Winston.  Co¬ 
ordinator.  Seymour  Berkson  Foreign  As¬ 
signment  Grant,  22  West  48th  St.,  NYC. 

•  Dr.  Ralph  Stoody  Fellowship:  a 
$2,000  grant  to  assist  a  person  engaged 
in  any  phase  of  Methodist  informational 
work  or  planning  to  rater  the  field. 
Sponsors  graduate  study  at  an  accredited 
school  of  journalism.  Application  dead¬ 
line  Jan.  15.  CONTACT:  Methodist  In¬ 
formation,  Room  7-D,  777  United  Na¬ 
tions  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York,  10017. 

•  Stanford  University  Professional 
Journalism  Fellowships:  grants  for  30 
or  more  working  journalists  under  the 
age  of  40;  includes  $1,700  stipend  ^us 
tuition  per  quarter.  CONTACT :  The 
Director,  Professional  Journalism  Fellow¬ 
ships  Program,  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Cal.  94305. 

•  National  Honors  Fellowships:  for 
study  toward  ma.ster's  degree  in  1967-68. 
Provides  a  $3,000  stipend  plus  tuition. 
CONTACT :  Executive  Head,  Department 
of  Communications,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford,  California,  94305. 

•  Winston  Churchill  Traveling  Fellow¬ 
ships;  for  living,  working,  and  traveling 
in  countries  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
for  three  to  six  months.  CONTACT: 
Tack  Galub,  Robert  Mullen,  Inc.,  200 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  New  York, 
10017. 

•  Syracu.se  University  School  of 
Journalism  Mental  Health  Information 
Program:  provides  six  Mental  Health 
Information  Fellowships,  $3,000  each,  for 
study  on  campus,  and  six  internships 
in  mental  health  agencies.  $5,000  each, 
for  those  who  complete  the  preliminary 
program.  CONTACT:  Robert  Root,  Head 
— Mental  Health  Information  Program, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
13210. 
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NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
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You  capture  this  rich,  dynamic  whole-state 
market  with  these  papers  which  sell  SS% 
Wilmington/NewCastle  County  households. 

•  $10,521  Del.  EBI/hshId., 

31.61$  above  national  average 

•  $12,150  New  Castle  Co.  EBI, 

521$  above  national  average 

For  information  contact; 
NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS/Wilmkigtoa,  DaL 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


400  Participate 
In  Texas  Workshop 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

The  9th  annual  Publications 
Workshop  at  Texas  Technolog¬ 
ical  College  here  attracted  more 
than  40  high  school  and  college 
students  and  teachers,  repre¬ 
senting  90  schools  in  eight 
states. 

The  sessions  were  sponsored 
by  Tech’s  journalism  department 
and  the  Southwestern  Council 
of  Student  Publications.  Semin¬ 
ars  were  held  in  news  reporting, 
editing  and  makeup,  yearbook 
designing,  copyreading  and  pho¬ 
tography  processing  and  editing. 

Newspaper  students  worked 
on  a  special  edition  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  student  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Toreador. 

• 

PR  Director 

Summit,  N.J. 

Donald  J.  Storch  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  CIBA  Corporation,  it 
was  announced  by  Roderic  L. 
O’Connor,  vicepresident.  Storch 
joined  CIBA  in  1961  as  head  of 
the  news  bureau  in  the  public 
relations  division.  He  was  named 
assistant  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  in  1964  and  manager  of 
public  relations  in  1965. 


PR  Education 
Changes  Seen 

San  Jose,  Cauf. 

Educational  offerings  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  at  least  in  colleges 
offering  degree  curricula,  now 
substitute  satisfactorily  for  ap¬ 
prenticeships  with  newspapers 
or  other  mass  media,  according 
to  Pearce  Davies,  news  veteran 
now  heading  public  relations  in¬ 
struction  at  San  Jose  State 
College. 

Public  relations  will  change 
further,  he  forecast  in  dis¬ 
cussing  plans  for  graduate  PR 
studies  at  San  Jose,  one  of  the 
six  colleges  in  the  nation  which 
has  AEJ  accredited  public  re¬ 
lations  studies. 

Media  training  for  public  re¬ 
lations  is  no  longer  necessary 
because  of  the  transition  in  PR 
education,  said  the  Associated 
Press  veteran  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  the  San  Rafael 
Independent- Journal. 

For  PR  today,  as  he  views  it, 
is  a  two-way  communications 
street.  Formerly  it  was  a  pub¬ 
licity  practice,  and  it  developed 
its  niche  in  corporation  struc¬ 
tures  during  the  depression  era 
because  big  business  was  ap¬ 
prehensive  of  public  attitudes. 

Today  the  skilled  corporate 
public  relations  practitioner 
studies  his  company’s  policies 
and  his  publics  and  their  in¬ 
terests.  Only  then  does  he  be¬ 
come  concerned  over  publicity. 

Davies’  view  that  newspaper 
work  is  an  unnecessary  prelim¬ 
inary  is  criticized  by  many 
veteran  PR  practicioners,  but 
that’s  because  these  men  gained 
their  footholds  after  training 
on  newspapers,  he  added. 

And  regard  for  news  training 
ignores  several  factors,  Davies 
explained.  These  include  the 
fact  city  editors  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  training  reporters  who 
do  not  plan  to  remain  in  their 
newsrooms.  It  also  fails  to  face 
the  fact  that  mergers  have  and 
continue  to  reduce  the  number 
of  news  jobs  available. 


From  Vegas  to  College 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Bob  Burdick,  former  resident 
publicity  and  public  relations 
director  of  the  Desert  Inn  and 
Stardust  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas 
and  publicity  director  of  the 
San  Diego  Chargers,  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  new  position  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  at  Cali¬ 
fornia  Western  University  here. 
A  native  of  Kansas  City,  he  was 
a  columnist  with  the  San  Gab- 
rid  Valley  (Calif.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune. 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  means 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (m) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (m) 

Rutland  Herald  (m) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (e) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e) 

Gardner  News  (e) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (m) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (e) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (d) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M&s) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M&s) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (s) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (e) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican 
&  American  (m&e) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


Conjure  up  an  image  of  New  England,  and  chances  are  you’ll 
think  of  saltbox  villages,  Old  North  Church,  and  Colonial  door¬ 
ways.  Sure,  they’re  still  there,  attracting  a  multi-million  dollar 
tourist  trade.  But  New  England  has  a  new  face,  too,  of  business 
and  industry  leading  the  nation  in  advanced  technology  and  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Like  the  $3-billion-Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in  Hartford,  with  its  elliptical  office  tower — a  perfect 
example  of  how  modern  planning,  linked 
with  traditional  Yankee  enterprise  makes 
for  a  market  on  the  move,  one  that’s  100% 
sold  on  newspapers,  and  by  them! 
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Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


ON  POLYNESIAN  CRUISE — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houston  Harto  of  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  were  pictured  aboard  SS  Monterey  of  the  Matson 
Lines  which  sailed  from  Los  Angeles  Aug.  12  on  a  42-day  cruise 
to  islands  in  the  Pacific.  Harte  is  chairman  of  Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  a  Texas  group. 
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Printing  Names 
Of  Delinquents 
Reduces  Crime 

Lompoc,  Calif. 

The  Lompoc  Record’s  contro¬ 
versial  policy  of  naming  juvenile 
lawbreakers,  along  with  their 
parents,  has  resulted  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  decline  in  juvenile 
crime,  according  to  police  offi¬ 
cials  here. 

The  Record  policy  went  into 
effect  Jan.  20.  Despite  the  grow¬ 
ing  population  of  Lompoc  and 
the  increasing  crime  rate  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  the  nation,  figures 
show  that  the  first  six  months 
of  1966  accounted  for  48  fewer 
crimes  than  were  reported  the 
last  six  months  of  1965,  and  62 
fewer  crimes  than  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1965. 

The  Record  policy  followed  a 
survey  that  revealed  residents 
and  officials  w’ere  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  it.  Only  one 
resident  opposed  the  policy  pub¬ 
licly,  as  did  only  one  group,  the 
county  probation  department. 

Names  of  juvenile  lawbreak¬ 
ers  are  obtained  from  the  police 
department,  and  are  published 
in  cases  of  second  offense  mis¬ 
demeanors,  all  felonies,  and 
traffic  violations  involving  in¬ 
jury  or  property  damage. 


Judges’  Grip  Tightening,  Blonk  Finds 


San  Francisco 

A  growing  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  judges  clamping 
down  on  crime  news  is  noted 
by  Hu  Blonk,  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Freedom  of  Information 
committee. 

Newspaper  clippings  from  all 
over  the  country  provide  evi¬ 
dence  of  w'hat  is  happening,  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Wenat¬ 
chee  (Wash.)  Daily  World  said. 

Reports  from  these  clippings 
and  from  messages  received 
from  APME  editors  are  now 
being  assembled  for  study  by 
the  association  members.  Blonk’s 
findings  will  be  developed  by 
Sept.  1  but  the  results  will  not 
be  published  until  later. 

Sheppard  Stem 

The  increasing  number  of  in¬ 
stances  was  forecast  with  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the 
Sheppard  case.  WTiile  the  court 
placed  no  restrictions  directly 
on  the  press,  it  was  immediately 
feared  freedom  of  the  press 
would  suffer  from  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  part  of  the  opinion, 
Blonk  explained. 

“That  has  now  happened,”  he 
declared.  And  the  great  threat 
of  the  future  is  that  incompe¬ 


tent,  dishonest  and  fearful  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  provided  with  a 
tool  to  keep  people  in  the  dark 
by  telling  news  media  principals 
information  is  now  inaccessible 
by  Supreme  Court  edict,  he  re¬ 
ported. 

Specific  Cases 

Cases  which  have  appeared  in 
the  news  recently  include: 

.  .  .  Chicago’s  Richard  Speck 
case,  with  the  defense  gathering 
clippings  in  an  attempt  to  claim 
prejudicial  reporting. 

.  .  .  Colorado’s  Elaura  Jac- 
Quette  slaying,  with  police  ac¬ 
tion  described  as  a  news  black¬ 
out  by  the  Colorado  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

...  A  Reno,  Nevada,  move 
to  prevent  publication  of  the 
names  of  persons  booked  on 
police  charges,  overruled  by 
Judge  Laurence  M.  Hyde. 

Meanwhile  discussions  of  a 
shield  law  providing  newsmen 
with  immunity  from  prosecution 
for  refusing  to  disclose  sources 
have  developed  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  from  the  case  of 
Annette  Buchanan,  University 
of  Oregon  co-ed  editor  who  re¬ 
fused  to  reveal  the  names  of 
persons  using  drugs  in  a  story 
for  the  campus  paper. 

Divergent  opinions  on  the 
value  of  this  type  of  legislation, 
which  prevails  in  12  states,  are 
reported  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 

John  Edinger,  publisher,  Cen- 
tralia-Chehalis  (Wash.)  Daily 


Chronicle,  described  a  shield 
law  as  “a  privilege  newspapers 
don’t  need”  in  an  editorial. 
Added  protection  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  if  given,  “would  weaken 
the  fibre  of  a  strong,  free  enter¬ 
prising  press  that  traditionally 
has  had  the  courage  to  perform 
its  duties  and  be  responsible  for 
what  it  does”  he  declared. 

Personal  preference  for  a  fed¬ 
eral  law  is  expressed  by  Blonk, 
who  feels  there  is  a  great  need 
for  such  a  shield  for  newsmen. 

Toward  action  at  the  national 
level,  Blonk  has  asked  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  U.  S.  Senators  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  and  Henry  Jack- 
son.  If  federal  legislation  is  ad¬ 
visable,  Blonk  would  obtain  ap¬ 
proval  of  AP’s  directors  before 
proceeding.  He  also  would  dis¬ 
cuss  the  idea  with  ASNE, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  other 
groups,  he  said. 

Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor, 
San  Dieyo  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  joins  Blonk  in  report¬ 
ing  a  growing  number  of  infor¬ 
mation  freedom  cases. 

Members  of  the  California 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  which  he  heads  are  now 
engaged  in  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  on  public  record  bill 
amendments  and  bar-court-press 
relations. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  a 
special  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
gram.  Proposals  include  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  John  Moss,  Congressional 
freedom  of  information  fighter. 
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How  Abitibi  researchers 
study  paper  formation  to  produce 
improved  newsprint 

Researchers  will  never  admit  that  something  can't  be  made  better. 

Ours  are  no  exception.  They  go  to  great  lengths  to  find  ways  to  improve 
our  newsprint.  Here  is  an  example. 

The  strength  and  printing  qualities  of  newsprint  depend  largely  upon 
fibre  formation.  The  eagle-like  naked  eye,  in  combination  with  a  light, 
can  get  some  idea  of  a  paper's  formation.  But  that  was  not  good  enough 
for  our  researchers.  They  acquired  a  very  special  machine  for  their  purpose. 

Now,  from  the  graphs  recorded  by  this  machine,  they  can  monitor  and 
determine  quantitatively  the  effects  of  our  experiments  on  formation. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint  research  plays  a  vital  role. 

It  always  has.  It  always  will. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD. 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by  Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 
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More  U.S. 
Stories  for 
Canadians 

Toronto 

Charles  Lynch  has  announced 
further  expansion  of  Southam 
News  Services  to  broaden  cover¬ 
age  of  the  United  States. 

Appointed  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  is  George  Brimmell  of 
the  Ottawa  bureau. 

Ottawa  bureau’s  Donald  G. 
McGillivray  is  appointed  na¬ 
tional  correspondent  in  the 
United  States,  resident  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment. 

Bruce  Phillips,  Washington 
correspondent  since  1963,  moves 
to  the  headquarters  bureau  in 
Ottawa. 

For  readers  of  Southam 
newspapers,  the  two-man  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  en¬ 
visages  staff  coverage  from 
Washington  while  at  the  same 
time  provides  a  Canadian-eye 
view  of  developments  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States,  Lynch  ex¬ 
plained. 

This  move  is  in  line  with  the 
recent  expansion  of  the  Ottawa 
bureau  and  also  of  last  year’s 


doubling  of  the  strength  of  the 
London  bureau  and  the  opening 
of  bureaus  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
Quebec  City. 

Brimmell,  36,  joined  the 
Southam  staff  from  his  post  as 
news  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  in  1964.  His  reporting 
from  Ottawa  has  given  him  the 
reputation  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  news-diggers  in  the 
capital. 

McGillivray,  39,  joined  the 
news  services  in  1962  from  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Phillips,  35,  originally  from 
the  Calgary  Herald,  won  the 
Bowater  Award  for  journalism 
for  a  series  on  Canadian  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  in  1961  and  in 
1962,  he  won  a  national  news¬ 
paper  award  for  a  study  of  con¬ 
temporary  French  Canada. 

Bureau  chief  John  Walker, 
Phillips,  Duart  Farquharson  and 
a  correspondent  to  be  appointed 
shortly,  will  comprise  the  Otta¬ 
wa  bureau. 

In  London,  the  European  bu¬ 
reau  is  staffed  by  Charles  King, 
at  one  time  of  the  Vancouver 
Province,  and  Bob  Hill,  from  the 
Edmonton  Journal. 

Paul  Kidd,  formerly  of  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  is  Latin 
American  correspondent. 

The  Quebec  correspondent, 
resident  in  Quebec  City,  is  Tim 
Creery. 
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API  Schedules 
15  Seminars 

Fifteen  two-week  Seminars 
for  experienced  newspaper  men 
and  women  are  scheduled  by  the 
American  Press  Institute  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  The  Semi¬ 
nars  for  1966-67  are: 

Manaeing  Editors  and  News 

Editors  . Oct.  9-21 

(For  newspapers  over  50,000 
circulation) 

Women’s  Page  Editors  ..Oct.  23-Nov.  4 

Circulation  Managers  . Nov.  6-18 

City  Editors  . Dec.  4-16 

(For  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation) 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 

Production  . Jan.  8-20 

Newspaper  Librarians  . .  Jan.  22-Feb.  3 

Sports  Elditors  . Feb.  5-17 

Advertising  Executives  Feb.  26-Mar.  10 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation) 

City  Editors  . Mar.  12-24 

(For  newspaper  under  50,000 
circulation) 

Pictures  . April  2-14 

Classified  Advertising 

Managers  . April  16-28 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 

Desk  Chiefs  . ApriI-30-May  12 

Editorial  Page  Editors  and 

Writers  . May  21-June  2 

Management  and  Costs . June  4-16 

(For  newspaiJers  under  75,000 
circulation) 

Managing  Editors  and  News 

EMitors  . June  lS-30 

(For  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation) 

Two  of  these  Seminars  have 
not  been  conducted  for  some 
time,  but  were  scheduled  this 
year  in  response  to  demand.  The 
Newspaper  Librarians  Seminar 
was  last  held  in  1948,  and  the 
Pictures  Seminar  in  1962. 

To  participate  in  a  Seminar 
an  applicant  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years’  experience 
and  be  nominated  by  a  principal 
executive  of  his  newspaper.  In¬ 
formation  and  nomination  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute,  201  Jour¬ 
nalism  Building,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  New  York 
10027* 

API  was  founded  by  news¬ 
papers  in  1946.  Since  that  time, 
4,729  newspaper  men  and  wom¬ 
en  have  taken  part  in  a  total  of 
181  Seminars. 

• 

MSU  Conference 
Attracts  Students 

Lansing,  Mich. 
Michigan  State  University’s 
19th  annual  Communications 
Arts  Institute  drew  535  high 
school  students  from  12  states, 
including  105  potential  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women. 

Seminars  in  newspapers,  year¬ 
books,  radio  and  television,  act¬ 
ing,  technical  theatre,  and  de¬ 
bate  and  forensics  were  held  on 
the  campus. 

Journalism  lectures  were 
given  by  Prof.  Frank  Senger, 
chairman  of  the  journalism 
school,  Prof.  William  Haight, 
department  of  advertising,  and 
Harry  Stapler,  editor.  East 
Lansing  Totvne  Courier. 
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lAPA  Conference 
In  Lima  Oct.  21-28 

The  Inter- American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  announced  plans 
for  its  22nd  annual  meeting, 
Oct.  21-28  in  the  Hotel  CriUon| 
Lima,  Peru. 

Technical  seminars,  formal 
addresses  by  Fernando  Belaunde 
Terry,  president  of  Peru,  and 
David  Rockefeller,  president  of 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and 
a  full  social  program,  including 
a  bull  fight,  will  highlight  the 
seven-day  conference. 

More  than  300  advance  regis¬ 
trations  have  already  been  filed. 

New  Honduras  Law 

The  lAPA  has  asked  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  Committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  in  Central 
America  to  study  and  comment 
on  changes  recently  introduced 
in  the  “Law  on  the  Emission  of 
Thought”  by  the  government  of 
Honduras. 

Asked  to  explain  a  recent 
policy  which  seemingly  estab¬ 
lished  executive  punishment 
without  due  process  in  an  effort 
to  hinder  freedom  of  the  press. 
President  Lopez  Arellano  re¬ 
plied  “changes  in  the  law  are 
intended  only  to  prevent  abuses 
...  to  make  those  who  conunit 
libel  or  calumnies  liable  to  the 
offended  party  and  to  the  com¬ 
munication  medium  involved  . . . 
comparatively,  our  law  is  less 
restrictive  than  those  of  several 
other  countries  in  the  Americas.” 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
lAPA,  had  asked  for  the  clarifi¬ 
cation. 

• 

/Vein  Zealand  Paper 
Sets  Intern  Program 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Waikato  Times,  Hamilton,  New 
Zealand,  have  completed  ar¬ 
rangements  to  send  a  1966  grad¬ 
uate  to  the  newspaper  for  a 
two-year  internship. 

Richard  Bush,  26,  son  of 
Howard  Bush,  publisher  of  the 
Neosho  (Mo.)  Daiy  News,  has 
been  selected  as  the  first  candi¬ 
date.  Earl  English,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  said  the 
program  hopes  to  expand  into 
an  exchange  program  in  the 
future,  which  would  bring  a 
New  ^aland  student  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  study  at  the  University. 

• 

Worth  Wright  Dies 

INDIANAPOUS 

Worth  Wright,  68,  retired 
manager  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union-Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  classified  advertising 
department,  died  here,  his  birth¬ 
place,  Aug.  4. 
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Dial  -A-  Story 


What’s  your  subject?  Exotic  fuels,  food  from  oil, 
cleaner  air  and  water,  offshore  drilling,  computer¬ 
ized  refineries,  the  ups  and  downs  of  gasoline 
prices,  service  station  beautification,  a  wildcat  in 
the  Arctic,  or  a  tiger  here  at  home? 

If  you  need  background  information  or  specific  de¬ 
tails  on  these  or  any  parts  of  the  big  Energy  story, 
call,  teletype  or  write  the  nearest  Humble  Public 
Relations  staff  man. 


Jay  Rose  ...  P.  O.  Box  2180,  Houston  77001 . CA  1-5864 

Jay  Spry. ...  60  West  49th  St..  New  York  10020 . 974-3620 

Jim  Grady. .  .  Hutchinson  River  Parkway,  Pelham  10803. .  PE  8-4700  Ext.  265 

Bill  Farlie. . .  P.  O.  Box  1288,  Baltimore  21204 . VA  5-5400  Ext.  430 

Bill  Brooks. .  1105  West  22nd  St.,  Oak  Brook.  III.  60523. . .  .654-2600  Ext.  322 
Steve  Huston  2000  Classen  Center  N,  Oklahoma  City  73106  JA  8-2411  Ext.  449 

Gus  Kent  ...  P.  O.  Box  60626,  New  Orleans  70160 . 527-3322 

Arch  Smith  . .  P.  O.  Box  2180,  Houston  77001 . CA  1-5734 

Jack  Howard  P.  O.  Box  120,  Denver  80201 . 534-1251  Ext.  267 

D.  I.  Bolding  1800  Ave.  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles  90067. .  .879-2700  Ext.  223 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY... AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 
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THE  SKILLED 
LABOR 
SHORTAGE  IS 
AMYTH. 


As  long  as  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  unskilled  American 
workers  are  unemployed,  any 
talk  of  a  skilled  labor  “short¬ 
age”  is  100%  nonsense. 

You  say  typists  are  in  short 
supply?  How  long  does  it  take 
to  train  somebody  to  become  a 
good  typist?  About  two  months. 

In  two  months,  the  shortage  of 
typists  could  disappear.  (Of 
course,  many  of  the  new  typists 
might  be  from  some  minority 
group  or  other,  but  would  that 
really  matter?) 

No  welders  around?  Four 
months  of  crash  training  is  all 
it  would  take  to  hatch  a  new, 
skilled  batch. 

Draftsmen,  machinists,  weld¬ 
ers,  assemblers,  molders— the 
story  is  the  same.  A  few  months’ 
training  could  work  wonders. 

Times  are  changing.  Since  World 
War  II,  thousands  of  new  products 
and  hundreds  of  new  industries  have 
appeared. 

Yet  during  this  time,  there  has  been 
a  systematic  neglect  of  training  for 
skilled  trades.  Doesn’t  make  sense, 
does  it? 

('The  companies  in  best  shape  today 
are  those  that  sponsored  training  for 
unskilled  workers  during  the  non¬ 
shortage  years.  Score  one  for  good  old 
American  horse  sense!) 


'Things  are  changing,  too.  If  you 
think  it’s  still  a  buyer’s  market  in 
labor  you’re  due  for  a  couple  of  rude 
shocks. 

And  if  you  still  “don’t  like”  to  hire 
minority  workers— for  whatever  rea¬ 
son— you’ll  learn  that  your  business 
survival  may  well  depend  on  these 
same  minorities. 

Many  of  America’s  top  corpora¬ 
tions  are  already  spending  millions  to 
train  people,  including  Negroes  and 
other  minorities,  for  skilled  jobs.. 


350  of  these  corporations  have 
formed  a  voluntary  organization 
called  Plans  for  Progress.  'They  are 
working  hard  to  spread  the  word 
about  equal  job  opportunity  and  how 
to  make  it  work  for  everybody.  If  you 
would  like  more  information,  write: 
Plans  for  Progress,  1800  G  Street 
N.W,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

Training  the  unskilled  has 
7  many  advantages;  there  are 
^no  disadvantages. 

If  you  hear  of  one,  it’s  a  myth. 

Things  are  changing. 
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De-Inked  Newsprint 
Mill  Near  Chicago 


Chicago 

The  board  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  has  announced  plans 
to  build  a  multi-million-dollar 
paper  mill  in  Alsip  to  produce 
newsprint  from  de-inked  waste 
paper.  The  mill  will  be  desired 
to  produce  80,000  tons  of  finished 
newsprint  a  year.  At  current 
prices,  sales  would  be  about 
$11,000,000  a  year. 

The  process  was  developed  by 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey,  which  will  construct  the 
mill  under  contract  with  the 
F.  S.  C.  Paper  Co.  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  set  up  by  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  which  holds  the  major 
interest  in  the  F.  S.  C.  firm. 

The  mill  will  be  built  on  a  22- 
acre  site  at  131st  Street  and 
Crawford  in  south  suburban 
Alsip. 

The  Sanitary  District  issued 
a  permit  for  the  mill  to  include 
a  sewer  and  sewajre  treatment 
plant  that  will  eliminate  90  per¬ 
cent  of  any  industrial  waste 
from  the  new  process. 

Construction  will  start  shortly 
with  completion  expected  by 
January,  1968,  according  to 


George  Young,  president  of 
Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

“The  mill  is  not  intended  to 
supplant,  but  to  complement,  the 
present  services  of  Manistique 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  (a  subsidiary 
of  Field  Enterprises)  and  of  our 
other  suppliers,”  Young  said. 

The  pulp  and  paper  mill,  in 
Manistique,  Mich.,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  $2,000,000  moderniza¬ 
tion  program. 

Young  said  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  at  work  for  four 
years  “to  insure  a  supply  of  the 
highest  quality  of  newsprint  for 
our  two  new’spapers  in  the  con¬ 
test  of  increasingly  competitive 
metropolitan  journalism.” 

Scudder  Retained 

The  committee  was  headed  by 
Edward  I.  Farley,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises, 
and  M.  G.  Barker,  manager  of 
research  and  development  for 
the  corporation. 

Their  studies.  Young  said. 


“show  that  the  process  developed 
by  Richard  R.  Scudder,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  News,  and  the 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  is  the 
most  promising.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  announce,” 
Young  said,  “that  we  have  en¬ 
listed  the  services  of  Mr.  Scud¬ 
der  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
venture.” 

Scudder  is  president  of  Garden 
State  Paper  Co.,  which  in  1962 
opened  its  first  new-process  mill 
in  Garfield,  N.  J.  A  second 
papermaking  machine  was  added 
to  the  New  Jersey  plant  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  another  mill  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  opened  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  in  December. 

Garden  State  will  provide  the 
management  for  the  mill  opera¬ 
tion  here  which  will  employ 
about  140  people. 

Field  Enterprises  expects  to 
buy  about  two-thirds  of  the 
mill’s  annual  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion. 

• 

School  Edition  Grows 

Washington 

The  annual  “School  Life” 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
magazine  will  be  a  record-break¬ 
ing  72  pages.  This  represents  a 
gain  of  16  pages  over  last  year’s 
issue.  Scheduled  for  Aug.  14, 
this  is  the  12th  annual  school 
edition. 


1 1  Attend  Workshop 
On  OflFset  Printing 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Five  newspapers  and  several 
commercial  printing  firms  were 
represented  at  a  five-day  Web 
Offset  Newspaper  Management 
Workshop  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  which  ended  Aug. 
19. 

Workshop  members  included 
R.  S.  Bosworth  Jr.,  co-publisher, 
Phoenix  Times  Newspapers, 
Bristol,  R.  L;  Henry  G.  Dods, 
mechanical  superintendent.  Tri¬ 
angle  Publications,  New  York 
City;  Ron  Hurt,  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice,  Bowater  Paper  Co.,  Atlan¬ 
ta;  Michael  Mead,  mechanical 
department,  Warren  (Pa.) 
Times-Mirror; 

Wayne  Perry,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Milton  Roy,  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  Payette  &  Payette,  St. 
Jean,  Quebec;  Frank  E.  Shaef- 
fer,  production  control,  McGraw- 
Hill,  New  York;  Peter  Servold, 
production  department,  Copley 
Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  Calif.; 

William  Smith,  sales  repre¬ 
sentative,  Vulcan  Division, 
Reeves  Bros.,  New  York;  L.  M. 
Thomson,  technical  service,  Kru¬ 
ger  Pulp  and  Paper,  Brompton- 
ville,  Quebec,  and  James  Town¬ 
send,  production  control.  Uni¬ 
versal  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis. 
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Journalism  Teachers 
To  Convene  in  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  la. 

More  than  275  delegates  have 
pre-registered  for  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism  here,  Aug.  28 
through  Sept.  1. 

Attendance  is  expected  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
association. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Cowles  Newspapers,  will  be  the 
featured  speaker  Wednesday 
evening,  on  the  topic  “The  Need 
for  an  Activist  Press.” 

Dr.  George  H.  Gallup,  head  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  will  address  a  general 
session  on  the  topic,  “The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Opinion  News,”  and 
Maurice  B.  Mitchell,  president 
and  editorial  director  of  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica,  will  be  the 
annual  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
speaker  with  the  subject  “The 
Revolution  in  Understanding.” 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  speak  Sunday  evening  on 
“The  Battle  for  Credibility — 
Big  Government  vs.  the  Press,” 
at  the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
awards  session. 

General  Topic 

The  place  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  background  of 
journalism  teachers  will  be  the 
general  session  topic  planned 
by  the  AEJ  committee  on  Teach¬ 
ing  Standards,  with  James 
Schwartz  of  Iowa  State,  chair¬ 
man,  presiding,  and  Dean  Baker 
of  Michigan,  Neale  Copple  of 
Nebraska,  and  H.  Eugene  Good¬ 
win,  Pennsylvania  State,  on  a 
panel. 

A  summary  of  the  Annette 
Buchanan  case,  involving  the 
contempt  of  court  charges 
against  the  University  of  Oregon 
campus  paper  editor  who  re¬ 
fused  to  give  information  on 
news  sources  in  a  story  on  the 
use  of  marijuana,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  Warren  C.  Price,  Ore¬ 
gon,  at  a  general  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Research,  of 
which  Malcolm  S.  MacLean  Jr., 
Iowa,  is  chairman. 

Other  papers  will  be  “News- 
Selection  Patterns  Among  News¬ 
paper  Readers,”  by  George  B. 
Robeck  and  Verling  C.  Troldahl, 
Michigan  State,  and  “Some  Cor¬ 
relates  of  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion  Change”  by  W.  I,ee  Rug- 
gles.  University  of  Washington. 

The  third  AEJ  elected  stand¬ 


ing  committee,  on  Professional 
Freedom  and  Responsibility,  will 
present  a  panel  on  the  role  of 
the  AEJ  in  this  field,  with 
papers  by  Bruce  Westley,  Wis¬ 
consin,  James  W.  Markham, 
low’a,  and  Jay  Jensen,  Illinois, 
with  William  E.  Porter,  Michi¬ 
gan,  presiding. 

Talk  About  Offset 

James  A.  Geladas,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dubuque  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald,  will  speak  on 
“The  Offset  Era:  Machinery 
plus  Creativity,”  at  a  general 
session.  He  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  creativity  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  his  presentation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Telegraph- 
Herald  to  offset.  The  Telegraph- 
Herald  is  printing  by  offset  on 
a  4-page-across  web-offset  press. 

The  Iowa  AEJ  convention  is 
the  first  to  be  held  under  the 
new  “division”  plan  of  AEJ,  in 
which  members  join  one  or  more 
groups  of  their  special  interests, 
and  in  which  divisions  plan  and 
schedule  their  own  programs. 

The  divisions  now  organized 
are:  advertising,  graphic  arts, 
history,  international  communi¬ 
cation,  magazine,  newspapers, 
public  relations,  radio-television, 
secondary  school  journalism,  and 
theory  and  methodology. 

Each  will  hold  at  least  two 
sessions  and  some  will  hold  as 
many  as  eight. 

More  than  30  division  ses¬ 
sions  are  scheduled  for  the  after¬ 
noons,  which  are  held  entirely 
for  division  meetings,  and  15 
have  been  listed  for  evenings. 

Organizing  meetings  for  new 
divisions  are  scheduled  in  photo¬ 
journalism,  and  mass  communi¬ 
cations  and  society. 

Because  of  high  interest  in 
journalism  in  junior  colleges, 
the  AEJ  executive  committee 
has  scheduled  a  special  session 
to  discuss  problems  in  this  area. 
It  is  hoped  work  can  begin  on 
procedures  to  guide  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  in 
working  with  junior  colleges. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that 
a  new  junior  college  division  of 
AEJ  may  be  formed.  Lester  G. 
Benz  of  Iowa  is  in  charge  of 
plans. 

2  Other  Croups  Meet 

Two  coordinate  organizations 
of  AEJ,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  and  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  will  also  be 
meeting  during  the  convention. 


The  officers  of  AEJ  are: 
President,  Dewitt  C.  Reddick, 
Texas ;  President-elect,  Harold 
L.  Nelson,  Wisconsin;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Elmer  F.  Beth, 
Kansas. 

The  convention  business  ses¬ 
sion  will  consider  a  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  that  annual  dues  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $25,  from  $12.50.  The 
added  funds  are  needed,  the 
executive  committee  has  pointed 
out,  to  make  possible  a  consider¬ 
able  expansion  of  the  activities 
of  the  central  office,  planned  as 
a  part  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  association  two  years  ago. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
professional  journalism  society, 
will  sponsor  a  breakfast  for 
chapter  advisors  and  for  depart¬ 
ment  heads  Wednesday  morning. 

The  AEJ-ANPA  liaison  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Edward  Young 
of  the  Providence  Journal  and 
Bulletin  is  chairman,  will  meet 
on  Sunday,  as  will  also  the  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  of  which  Milton 
Gross  of  Missouri  is  chairman. 

The  “Careers  in  Journalism” 
film  produced  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  Inc.,  will  be  presented  at 
special  showings  during  the 
convention. 

Members  of  the  convention 
committee  are:  Leslie  G.  Moel¬ 
ler,  Iowa,  chairman;  James  E. 
Brinton,  Colorado;  Beth;  Wesley 
C.  Clark,  Syracuse;  Nelson; 
Price;  Reddick;  Rae  0.  Weimer, 
Florida;  Walter  Wilcox,  UCLA. 
The  convention  coordinator  is 
Professor  L.  Erwin  Atwood, 
Iowa. 

Special  events  for  wives  of 
delegates  will  include  a  trip  to 
the  Herbert  Hoover  birthplace 
at  West  Branch,  and  to  the 
Amana  Colonies,  a  communal 
enterprise  near  Iowa  City. 

The  William  Randolph  Hearst 


Foundation  will  hold  its  annual] 
dinner  for  administrators  of  ac-l 
credited  schools  on  Sunday  eve-; 
ning. 

Reunions  for  alumni  and 
faculty  from  Columbia,  Iowa 
Minnesota,  and  Missouri  have 
been  scheduled  during  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Award  to  .4ssociated  Preae 

A  citation  of  merit  to  the 
Associated  Press  for  science 
writing  will  be  made  by  the 
American  Society  of  JoumalijB} 
School  Administrators  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  “superior  news  report-! 
ing  and  intei-pretative  coveragaj 
of  the  physical,  biological,  and 
health  sciences,  of  vital  impor-i 
tance  to  contemporary  technical-) 
oriented  society.” 

Announcement  of  the  award 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Quintuaj 
Wilson,  dean  of  journalism  at 
West  Virginia  and  chairman  of 
the  ASJSA  awmrds  committee.; 

Members  of  the  1966  selection; 
committee  were:  Alfred  A 
Crowell,  Maryland;  Oliver* 
Smith,  Brigham  Young;  David 
E.  Haberman,  Creighton;  Jacob 
H.  Jaffe,  Long  Island;  and  P.  I. 
Reed,  West  Virginia. 

• 

4  Open  Pages 

San  Diego,  Calif.: 

The  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  have  changed' 
format  to  provide  four  wide- 
open  section  pages  daily  for  gen¬ 
eral,  local,  women’s  and  sporti 
news.  In  addition,  the  Union 
now  uses  its  local  front  page 
exclusively  for  county  aret 
news  in  each  of  three  county 
editions,  then  switches  to  the 
regular  San  Diego  area  local 
page  for  the  city  run.  Each 
newspaper  also  has  inaugurated 
a  Thursday  section  devoted  to 
food  advertising  and  features. 


A  PLAQUE  for  outstanding  coverage  of  American  Legion  activities 
is  presented  by  District  Commander  Clinton  Wright  to  Mrs.  Roberta 
L.  Malarkey,  editor  of  the  Canonsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Notes.  The  award 
was  made  by  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  operating  unit  may  be 
only  a  modest  part  of  your 
investment  in  linecasting 
equipment— but  it’s  the  key  j 
to  that  investment.  The  best  , 
unit  that  you  can  buy  is  the 
one  that  will  produce  more  __ 
type  in  less  time  at  less  cost. 
TTS  is  the  best.  WE  CAN 
PROVE  IT!  Just  call  any 
Teletypesetter^  Production 
Engineer  or  Bob  Miller 
collect  at  516  WE  8-9600. 
Then  you’ll  know  for  sure 
why  this  reliable  little  unit 
can  do  such  beautiful  things 
with  a  linecasting  machine.  ) 


1966 

i 


thanks  everyone  here 


(Your  support  helped  make  the  29th  All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  the  most  successful  ever.) 


Akron  (Ohio)  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Anchorage  Daily  News 
Anderson  (Indiana)  Anderson  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Bangor  (Maine)  Bangor  Daily  News 
Beaver  Falls  (Pennsylvania)  The  News-Tribune 
Boise  (Idaho)  The  Idaho  Statesman 
Bradford  (Pennsylvania)  Bradford  Journal 
Burlington  (New  Jersey)  The  Burlington  County  Times 
Burlington  (Wisconsin)  Burlington  Standard- Press 
Carlsbad  (New  Mexico)  Carlsbad  Current  Argus 
Charleston  (West  Virginia)  WCAW  Radio  Station 
Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  The  Charlotte  News 
Clearfield  (Pennsylvania)  Clearfield  Broadcasters.  Inc. 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  The  Plain  Dealer 
Coffeyville  (Kansas)  Coffeyville  Journal 
Colorado  Springs  (Colorado)  KRDO  Radio  &  TV 
Columbia  (Missouri)  The  Columbia  Missourian 
Corning  (New  York)  Corning  Leader 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Davenport  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Detroit  (Michigan)  The  Detroit  News 
El  Paso  (Texas)  Newspaper  Printing  Corp. 

Erie  (Pennsylvania)  Times  Publishing  Co. 

Eugene  (Oregon)  Radio  Station  KORE 
Fitchburg  (Massachusetts)  Radio  Station  WEIM 
Flint  (Michigan)  The  Flint  Journal 
Ft.  Lauderdale  (Florida)  Ft.  Lauderdale  News 
Ft.  Worth  (Texas)  Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram 
Fredericksburg  (Virginia)  The  Free  Lance-Star 
Hartford  (Connecticut)  The  Hartford  Times.  Inc. 

Hudson  (New  York)  Hudson  Register  Star 
Indianapolis  (Indiana)  WFBM  Stations 
Kansas  City  (Missouri)  KCMO  Broadcasting 
Kokomo  (Indiana)  Tribune 
Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle  Gazette 

Levittown  (Pennsylvania)  Bristol -Levittown  Courier  Times 
Lubbock  (Texas)  KCBD-TV  and  Radio 
McKeesport  (Pennsylvania)  The  Daily  News  Publishing  Co. 
Meadville  (Pennsylvania)  The  Meadville  Tribune 
Miami  (Oklahoma)  Miami  News  Record 


Monmouth  County  (New  Jersey)  Red  Bank  Register. 

Asbury  Park  Press 

Muscatine  (Iowa)  KWPC-Radio 

Norfolk  (Virginia)  The  Virginian-Pilot 

Norristown  (Pennsylvania)  The  "Times  Herald" 

Northampton(Massachusetts)  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 

North  Jersey  (New  Jersey)  The  Herald  News 

Plainview  (Texas)  KVOP  Incorporated 

Provo  (Utah)  Provo  Herald 

Pulaski  (Virginia)  Southwest  Times 

Putnam-Pawling  (New  York)  Reporter  Dispatch 

Quincy  (Illinois)  Quincy  Herald-Whig 

Ravenna- Kent  (Ohio)  The  Record-Courier 

Roanoke  (Virginia)  The  Roanoke  Times.  The  Roanoke 
World-News 

Rochester  (New  York)  Times-Union 

Rockford  (Illinois)  Rockford  Morning  Star  &  Register- Republic 

Rockland  County  (New  York)  The  Reporter  Dispatch. 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Roseburg  (Oregon)  The  News  Review 

St.  Catharines  (Ontario)  The  St.  Catharines  Standard  Limited 

St.  Charles  (Missouri)  St.  Charles  Journal.  St.  Charles 
Banner-News 

St.  Cloud  (Minnesota)  St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 

St.  Marys  (Pennsylvania)  Daily  Press  Publishing  Co. 

Salem  (Oregon)  KBZY  Radio 
Santa  Rosa  (California)  The  Press  Democrat 
Sheboygan  (Wisconsin)  The  Sheboygan  Press 
Sioux  Falls  (South  Dakota)  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
Stoughton  (Wisconsin)  Courier-Hub  Publishing  Corp. 
Suburban  Motor  City  (Michigan)  The  Detroit  News 

Sullivan  County  (New  York)  Southern  New  York 
Publishers,  Inc. 

Tacoma  (Washington)  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Valparaiso  (Indiana)  The  Vidette-Messenger 
Ventura  (California)  Ventura  County  Star-Free  Press 
Warren  (Qhio)  The  Tribune  Company 
Washington  (District  of  Columbia)  WTQP- Radio 
Washington  (Missouri)  The  Washington  Missourian 
Watertown  (South  Dakota)  Watertown  Public  Opinion 
Wooster  (Ohio)  The  Daily  Record 


3  IVBC  Correspondents 
In  New  Assi^inents 

Changes  of  assignment  for 
three  NBC  News  correspondents 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Reuven  Frank,  vicepresident, 
NBC  News. 

Dean  Brelis,  who  has  covered 
the  war  in  Vietnam  for  more 
than  a  year,  will  return  to  the 
United  States  to  be  anchorman 
of  “Vietnam  Weekly  Review” 
(Sundays). 

Garrick  Utley,  anchorman  of 
the  program  since  it  began  last 
April  17,  will  become  NBC  News 
bureau  chief  in  Berlin. 

James  Robinson,  who  has 
headed  the  Berlin  bureau  since 
May,  1965,  will  become  State 
Department  correspondent  in 
Washington. 

• 

Change  in  Pontiac 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Harold  A.  Fitzgerald  has  re¬ 
signed  as  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Pontiac  Press 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  Howard  H.  Fitzgerald  II 
has  become  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


VOUR 

NEIU  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main's  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main's  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

A\AIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sn^tneers 

Ml  tTUMI  STRCIT  •OSTOM.  HASS  ttlM  TU  At/)  W-MO 
UOIC.MOtlM(A0SI..CHMtl(iTtU«C  2IIB4.  TU- 


news-people 


Russell  Wilks  Jr. — to  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager,  Syntex 
Laboratories.  He  is  a  former 
newsman  for  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News,  Palo  Alto  (Cal.) 
Times,  and  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercu  ry-News. 


Mike  Mcatee — to  sports-news 
staff,  Sonora  (Cal.)  Index-Trib- 
wne,  following  graduation  from 
Eastern  Washington  State  Col¬ 
lege. 


Paul  J.  Gapp  —  to  executive 
director  of  Chicago  chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  from  urban  affairs  writer, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


James  Highland — to  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Purchases,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  from  Morgantown  Post 
reporting  staff. 


Eugene  R.  Miller  —  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Ansonia  (Conn.) 
Evening  Sentinel,  from  makeup 
editor.  New  York  Times.  He 
succeeds  Charles  H.  Flynn, 
named  Sentinel  editor. 


Charles  Rondinelli  —  to 
news  staff,  Morgantown  (W. 
Va.)  Dominion-News,  from 
Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph. 


Dale  R.  Wirsing  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune,  following  leave 
of  absence  from  that  paper’s 
editorial  staff  to  accept  a  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Fellowship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 


Paul  R.  Lugannani — to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  crime  news, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Succeeded 
as  assistant  night  city  editor  by 
Robert  E.  Webb,  of  Enquirer 
education  staff. 


Norman  C.  Vandernoot  — 
to  advertising  manager,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Publishing  Co.,  Hampton, 
N.  H.  He  is  general  manager 
of  the  Twin-State  News-Tunes, 
Woodville,  one  of  five  weeklies 
published  by  Hampton. 


Eric  Brenning  —  to  circula¬ 
tion  director,  Ottawa  Citizen, 
succeeding  Leo  McCaffrey,  re¬ 
tiring. 


Donald  E.  Shockey  —  to 
pressroom  superintendent,  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  from 
pressroom  foreman,  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier. 
Succeeded  by  Wilbur  Lehman. 


Cliff  Sandahl  —  to  presi¬ 
dent,  Lutheran  Laymen’s  Fel¬ 
lowship  of  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ing^ton  (D.  C.).  He  is  a  former 
Associated  Press  staffer. 


Lewis  Keim — to  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Burson-Marsteller  Asso¬ 
ciates,  public  relations  firm.  He 
is  a  former  UPI  newsman. 
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Fred  Nebot — to  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff,  American  Airlines; 
formerly  in  broadcasting  and 
newspaper  w’ork  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area. 

«  *  * 


DR.  ROBERT  A.  RUTLAND  has 
been  appointed  journalism  chair¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Los  Angeles.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  who  is 
taking  a  leave-in-residence.  Dr. 
Rutland  is  a  former  UPI  newsman. 


Lee  Anderson — to  advertising 
writer,  Copley  Newspapers,  re¬ 
placing  Dick  Reilly,  who  moves 
into  more  varied  activities  in 
the  organization.  Betsy  Root — 
to  advertising  and  production 
secretary,  replacing  Carole 
Beales. 


Larry  M.  Ray — to  Red  Cross 
public  information  officer  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  from  tv  sta¬ 
tion  KZTV,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 


Clifton  P.  Boutelle — to  di¬ 
rector  of  news  service.  Bowling 
Green  University,  from  assist¬ 
ant  director,  succeeding  James 
R.  Gordon,  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  journalism. 


Mark  Hanson, — retired  Den¬ 
ver  Post  copy  editor,  nominated 
as  Democratic  candidate  for 
Colorado  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 


Roscoe  Bullard — sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  Wray  (Colo.)  Gazette 
to  Ron  Rieb,  sports  editor  and 
advertising  director.  Brush 
(Colo.)  News-Tribune. 


Alan  J.  Stewart— named 
publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  Aero  West  magazine,  busi¬ 
ness  aviation  monthly  scheduled 
to  debut  in  September  in  Den¬ 
ver.  He  is  a  former  Denver 
Post  copy  editor. 
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Hugh  G.  Aynesworth— to 
George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  Dallas 
building  construction  firm,  as 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising.  Former  science  edi¬ 
tor,  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Jon  D.  McKesson — appointed 
manager,  Bloomington  bureau, 
Indianapolis  Star  after  two 
years  on  its  editorial  staff. 


Kevin  Cash — to  copy  desk, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Item; 
Paul  Sullivan  and  Richard 
Boudreau —  to  Item  city  staff; 
William  F.  Kettinger,  to  Item 
copy  de.sk;  Frank  Mahaney— 
retired  from  Item  copy  desk. 


John,  B.  Squire — to  Robert 
Wolcott  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York  PR  firm,  from  manager  of 
travel  programs,  American  Air¬ 
lines.  He  formerly  w'orked  for 
newspapers  in  Toronto. 
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Jim  Hicks — to  sports  editor, 
Henderson  (Ky,)  Gleaner- Jour¬ 
nal,  from  sports  writer,  West 
Palm  Beaeh  (Fla.)  Post-Times. 


Retired  Editor 
Sells  Business, 
Takes  New  Job 


Todd  Bean  and  Joseph 
Clark  —  to  AP  staff,  Denver. 

Bean  was  recently  discharged 
from  the  Navy;  Clark  moved  The  retirement  of  Mason  Ros- 
from  AP  San  Francisco.  siter  Smith,  editor  of  the 

♦  ♦  ♦  Gouvemeur  (N.  Y.)  Tribune- 

E.  P.  Furlong — elected  presi-  Press,  resulted  in  a  new  editor 
dent,  Montana  Associated  Press  the  paper  (John  F.  Jones), 
Association.  He  is  managing 
editor.  Great  Falls  Tribune. 


new  owners  for  the  parent  com¬ 
mercial  printing  corporation. 
Mason  Rossiter  Smith  Inc.,  (Ro¬ 
land  L.  Watson  Jr.  and  Richard 
T.  Harding)  and  a  new  job  for 
Smith  himself  (visiting  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism). 

Jones,  new  editor  of  the  Trib¬ 
une-Press,  had  been  managing 
editor  under  Smith.  The  new 
Ray  M.  Russum  has  been  president  of  the  corporation, 
named  manager  of  the  Los  An-  Harding,  had  been  sales  man- 
geles  office  of  the  Army  Times  ager,  and  the  new  vicepresident. 
Publishing  Company.  He  sue-  Watson,  had  served  as  controller 
ceeds  Carl  Peresman  w'ho  re-  before  a  stock  purchase  agree- 
slgned  after  13  years  with  the  ment  with  Smith  gave  them  con- 
Army  Times.  Prior  to  joining  trol  of  the  firm, 
the  Army  Times  two  years  ago  Smith’s  new  post  is  at  New 
as  an  advertising  space  sales-  Asia  College,  Chinese  Univer- 
man,  Russum  was  with  Million  sity  of  Hong  Kong.  His  appoint- 
Market  Newspapers,  Moloney,  ment  is  effective  Sept.  1.  He 
Regan  &  Schmitt  and  the  Los  served  in  the  same  post  once 
Angeles  Times.  before,  in  1957-58. 


William  Donnelly — to  news 
editor,  Hanford  (Cal.)  Sentinel, 
from  UPI  bureau,  Lubbock, 
Texas. 


IT'S  NO  BALONEY — Ross  Downing,  who  retired  recently  as  UPI 
personnel  manager,  is  making  like  a  meat  man  in  this  picture 
because  he  plans  to  run  a  small  general  store  at  Coraopolis,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Gilles  Marcotte — to  profes-  Ray  Brecht,  fonner  political 
sor  of  French-Canadian  litera-  writer  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
ture,  University  of  Montreal,  letin,  who  has  been  serving  as 
from  editorial  staff.  La  Presse.  public  relations  assistant  to 

*  *  ♦  Philadelphia’s  Mayor,  has  re- 

Tom  Crowther — to  general  turned  to  the  Bulletin’s  rewrite 

manager  of  New  Brunswick  desk. 

(Canada)  Publishing  Co.  Lim-  ♦  *  • 

ited.  He  replaces  L.  W.  Bewick,  Susan,  Smith  has  resigned  as 

who  retired  recently.  a  feature  writer  in  the  women’s 

*  *  *  department  of  the  Philadelphia 

Gerard  Gosselin — to  editor-  Bulletin  to  open  a  cosmetics 

ial  staff,  Le  Droit  (Ottawa.)  consultant  business. 

Former  sports  writer  for  Le  ♦  ♦  * 

Devoir,  Montreal.  George  Riggins,  assistant 

*  *  *  real  estate  editor  of  the  Phila- 

E.  Linda  Shahinian  —  to 

women’s  editor,  Burbank  (Cal.) 

Independent,  from  assistant  to 
the  editor,  Glendale  Independ¬ 
ent. 


MAN  to  MAN 


By  Bill  Thomas 


Ed  Eisen,  fonnerly  a  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.,  newsman,  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
James  Gill — bought  San  rewrite.  ^  ^  ^ 

Jacinto  (Cal.)  Valley  Register 

from  Robert  W.  Phillips.  He  David  R.  Richards  to  man- 
is  publisher  of  the  Helmet  relations,  Inter- 

(Cal  )  Neu's  national  Nickel  Co.  communica- 


Ever  since  Eve,  men  have  been 
curious  about  manners  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  dress.  Now,  Bill  Thomas 
provides  a  contemporary  com¬ 
mentary  on  these  and  other 
topics  of  interest  to  men.  MAN 
TO  MAN  is  a  light,  literate  and 
frank  discussion  for  and  about 
men  .  .  .  what  they  are  doing, 
wearing,  saying,  asking  and  buy¬ 
ing. 


Bob  Meyer — to  outdoors  and 
marine  editor,  Windsor,  (Ont.) 
Star,  from  police  reporter. 


Barry  Kay — to  editor,  the 
Canadian  University  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Technology,  both  bi-month¬ 
ly  publications.  Formerly  with 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 


Not  surprisingly,  women  find  MAN  TO  MAN  in¬ 
teresting  too.  It's  a  regular  feature  on  the  women's 
pages  of  many  leading  newspapers,  on  special 
feature  pages  and  in  Sunday  magazine  sections. 


^  AND  COMPANV 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Barry  M.  Hargrave — to  east¬ 
ern  advertising  manager,  Tor¬ 
onto  Telegram,  succeeding  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Hudson,  promoted  to 
national  advertising  manager. 


A  trial  run  will  convince  you  that  MAN  TO  MAN  can 
give  your  readers,  and  your  circulation,  a  lift.  Send  for 
samples  and  rates.  .'500  words  with  glossy  photo  for 
weekends. 


The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 


TEmph  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


Howard  Harmening — to  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  FVT  Communi¬ 
cations,  Elgin  Ill.  PR  agency, 
from  a  news  editorship  with 
Paddock  Publications,  Arling- 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP 


NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Copley  Donates 
$12,000  Grant 

San  Diego 

A  $12,000  grant  to  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of  an  arts 
and  crafts  center  in  La  Paz, 
Mexico,  has  been  donated  by 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  newspapers. 

The  project  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  “Sister  City”  pro¬ 
gram,  which  links  La  Paz  with 
Redondo  Beach,  Cal.,  where 
Copley  publishes  the  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze. 

The  center  will  be  operated 
by  Edward  L.  Carrillo,  an  in¬ 
structor  for  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego  Exten¬ 
sion. 

He  plans  to  develop  the 
center  into  a  non-profit,  self- 
supporting  w’orkshop  employing 
Mexican  artisans.  Local  re¬ 
sources  and  materials  will  be 
relied  on  after  Copley’s  initial 
one-year  grant  is  expended, 
e 

Ball  Player  Files 
Suit  for  Sports  Story 

Pittsburgh 

Jim  Pagliaroni,  catcher  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  is  suing 
the  New  York  Post  in  Federal 
Court  here  for  a  million  dollars 
because  of  a  story  w^ritten  by 
Maury  Allen,  Post  sportswriter. 

Allen  wrote  on  July  29  that 
Pagliaroni  and  Pirate  Manager 
Harry  Walker  had  a  fight,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  $1,000  fine  being 
levied  on  the  catcher  by  the  club 
administration. 

Both  Pagliaroni  and  Walker 
denied  the  accusation,  and  Pag¬ 
liaroni  hired  an  attorney,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  Post  story  w’ould 
injure  his  reputation. 


Thoughts  While  Reading 

On  another  trip  through  the  pages  of  some  newspapers 
picked  at  random: 

It’s  so  nice  to  catch  a  column  by  Norton  Mockridge  in  the 
Cleveland  Press.  He’s  been  off  our  reading  schedule  since  the 
World-Telly  shut  dowm  in  April. 

We  bet  some  eyebrows  were  raised  and  a  few  arguments 
w'ere  begun  over  the  sub-headline  in  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.) 
News-Press  on  the  White  House  nuptials — “Special  Blessing 
Given  to  Couple  by  Catholic  Pope.”  Does  any  other  church 
have  a  pope? 

Printing  the  editorial  cartoon  in  one  color  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  appears  to  be  incongruous.  Not 
only  does  it  detract  from  the  solemnity  of  the  opinions  put 
dow’n  in  black  and  white,  but  it  strikes  you  as  being  some¬ 
thing  lifted  from  the  comics  section. 

Note  to  editor  of  the  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Standard-Speaker: 
Wouldn’t  it  be  less  morbid  if  the  “Reports  from  Hospitals” 
was  separated  from  the  “Death  Notices”  by  at  least  a  column? 

In  their  Plain  Dealer,  Clevelanders  know  how  to  spot  a 
continuation  of  a  story  carried  over  from  another  page. 
Beneath  the  catchline  on  the  runover  there  is  an  18-point 
black  star  alongside  the  guideline  (“From  First  Page”). 

The  .Arizona  Republic,  in  Phoenix,  has  a  catchline  on  run- 
overs  that  reads  “More  About” — set  in  12-point  or  18-point 
type,  underlined.  The  identifying  line  consists  of  a  key  word 
or  words  from  the  main  heading. 

Item  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  notes  that  the 
Virginia  photographers’  association  will  award  a  prize  for 
“best  portrait  of  a  woman  other  than  a  bride.”  Why? 

The  tw’o-column  “Week’s  News  in  Brief”  feature  on  Page 
2  of  the  Arizona  Republic  for  Sunday,  August  7,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  note  from  Don  Dedera,  business  news  columnist, 
which  urged  readers  to  clip  the  column  and  send  it  to  GI’s 
in  Viet  Nam,  Don  wrrote:  “It  is  impractical  to  send  fried 
chicken  and  against  the  law  to  send  girls,  but  from  my  recent 
personal  experience  in  Viet  Nam,  I  know  Arizona’s  1,700 
men  there  w'ould  like  to  receive  clippings  of  the  weekly  news 
summary.  Include  it  in  your  next  letter  overseas.” 

Seeing  “A  Line  o’  Type  or  Two”  on  the  page  opposite 
Editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  feature  of  many  years 
standing  now  conducted  by  Thomas  Morrow,  brings  back 
recollections  of  Hi  Phillips’  “Sun  Dial”  in  the  old  New  York 
Sun  and  F.P.A.’s  incomparable  “Conning  Tower"  in  the  New 
York  World  of  blessed  memory.  These  columns  can  be  a 
new'spaper’s  .strongest  bid  for  reader  participation. — J.H.W. 


Color  Flexibility 

You  get  extra  color  flexibility  from 
every  Goss  press.  Specialists  in  web-fed 
letterpress  and  offset  newspaper  presses. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


KSU  Newspaper 
Aids  Freshmen 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Administrators  at  Kansas 
State  University  have  discovered 
that  a  student  newspaper  is  good 
for  something  more  than  criti¬ 
cism  of  their  policies. 

The  school  administration  and 
the  student  staff  of  the  Kansas 
State  Collegian  work  together 
each  summer  to  publish  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  University  Edition 
of  the  paper,  a  special  issue 
which  is  mailed  to  incoming 
freshmen. 

176  Pages  Stuffed 

This  year’s  version  runs  to  176 
pages,  and  replaces  the  usual 
pamphlets  and  literature  sup¬ 
plied  freshmen  by  the  college 
admissions  office.  "The  issue  con¬ 
tains  11  sections,  each  dealing 
with  a  different  aspect  of  life 
at  Kansas  State. 

The  paper  is  also  distributed 
to  residents  of  Manhattan, 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  .school, 
and  Kansas  high  school  students. 

The  offset  paper  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  35,000  copies,  consuming 
26  tons  of  newsprint.  Each  copy 
had  to  be  stuffed  10  times.  The 
college’s  new  offset  press  printed 
15,000  copies  an  hour. 

• 

Ford  Appoints  Neale 
To  Chrysler  PR  Post 

Detroit 

Appointment  of  Robert  G. 
Neale  to  the  newly-created 
position  of  Eastern  Area  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Manager  for 
Chrysler  Corporation  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  A.  Ford,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public 
relations.  Neale  will  work  in 
Chrysler’s  New  York  City  of¬ 
fices. 

Named  to  succeed  Neale  as 
public  relations  manager  of 
Chrysler’s  Space  Division  in 
New  Orleans  was  David  C. 
Jolivette,  formerly  in  charge  of 
Chrysler’s  turbine  car  public 
relations. 

Neale  joined  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration  in  1953  on  the  staff  of 
the  vicepresident  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  in  1956  established 
a  public  relations  program  for 
the  Missile  Division  which 
built  Redstone  and  Jupiter 
missiles. 

In  1958  he  was  named  public 
relations  manager  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Defense  Operations  Di¬ 
vision  and  from  1959  to  1962 
Neale  served  as  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration’s  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  named  public  relations 
manager  for  the  Space  Division 
in  1962. 
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Would  you  believe . . .  chocolate? 


Among  the  countless  liquid  commodities  hauled  in  tank-trailers  are 
many  things  which  might  surprise  you. 

Chocolate  formerly  had  to  be  packaged  and  hauled  to  candy 
makers,  bakers  and  others  in  solid  form,  then  melted  down  as  used. 
Today,  among  the  increasing  number  of  exotic  over-the-road  tankers, 
special,  insulated  imits  keep  hot  liquid  chocolate  flowing  to  customers, 
ready  for  use  on  arrival. 

You  can  believe  that  enterprise  like  this  is  the  reason  why  trucks  now 
carry  more  freight  than  all  other  forms  of  transportation  combined. 


AIVI E  l=»  I  (3  Arsi 


The  Wheels  thet  go  S venywhene 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  INC.,  WASHINGTON,  O.C.  S0036 


Summer 
Staffers  Like 
Journalism 

Duluth,  Minn. 

There  are  six  new  faces  in 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  newsroom  this  summer. 

Although  all  of  them  will  be 
returning  to  various  colleges  in 
the  autumn,  they  will  be  shar¬ 
ing  a  common  experience  during 
their  brief  association  with  the 
newspapers. 

The  six  will  be  learning  more 
about  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

Some  of  the  summer  employes 
have  had  some  experience  either 
on  the  staff  of  a  regular  news¬ 
paper  or  a  school  publication. 

The  most  experienced  member 
of  the  group  is  Robi  Chakra- 
vorti,  a  40-year-old  newspaper 
executive  from  Calcutta,  India. 
But  his  experience  did  not  quite 
prepare  him  for  the  job  he 
holds  this  summer.  He  is  a  copy 
editor. 

Though  he  voices  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  his  work  on  the 
desk,  he  comments: 

“I  prefer  being  a  writer.” 

He  wanted  to  be  a  writer 
ever  since  he  was  in  school.  He 
is  assistant  editor  of  Amrita 
Bazar  Patrika,  a  100-year-old 
English  -  language  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  Calcutta. 

Chakravorti  is  studying  to¬ 
ward  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 
This  is  his  second  trip  to  the 
U.  S. 

He  also  has  a  master’s  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  English  literature 
from  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Another  foreign  newsman  on 
the  Duluth  staff  is  Jerry  Sin¬ 
clair,  19,  who  moved  to  the  city 
about  a  year  ago  from  Leitch 
Gold  Mines,  Ont. 
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150  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.10038 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  FLAVOR  is  added  to  the  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune  newsroom  this  summer  by  six  college  students:  From 
left,  standing,  are  Robi  Chakravorti,  Calcutta,  India;  Jerry  Sinclair, 
formerly  of  Leitch  Gold  Mines,  Ont.;  David  Ecker,  Duluth;  Richard 
Rhode,  Duluth,  and  loannis  Sinanoglou,  Thessaloniki,  Greece. 
Mardith  Louiselle,  Duluth,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  is 
seated. 


He  joined  the  sports  staff 
after  having  served  a  year  as 
a  copy  boy.  He  did  some  sports 
writing  for  his  high  school  pa¬ 
per. 

Of  his  new  job  with  the  Du¬ 
luth  paper,  he  said:  “I  love  it.” 

He  earned  six  credits  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  Du¬ 
luth  in  night  school  last  quarter 
and  plans  to  enter  the  xmiver- 
sity  as  a  full-time  student. 

Another  copy  boy-reporter  is 
David  Ecker,  20,  who  will  be  a 
senior  at  the  university.  He  was 
a  copy  boy  for  six  months  be¬ 
fore  he  joined  the  News-Tribune 
reporting  staff. 

He  had  no  previous  journal¬ 
istic  experience.  But  since  join¬ 
ing  the  staff,  he  has  discovered 
some  advantages. 

“I  find  it  is  easier  to  talk  to 
people,”  he  said.  “You  learn  in 
a  hurry  how  to  ask  intelligent 
questions.” 

He  is  taking  a  course  in  po¬ 
litical  theory  at  the  university 
in  Duluth  this  summer.  His 
major  is  political  science  and 
history. 

English  is  the  major  of  Mar¬ 
dith  Louisell,  20,  who  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto  for  her  senior  year. 

She  plans  to  enter  journalism 
as  a  career  and  views  her  sum¬ 
mer  tenure  with  the  Duluth 
Herald  reporting  staff  as  a 
“testing  period.”  Her  father, 
Paul  lx)uisell,  is  a  lawyer. 

Last  year  she  was  a  volunteer 
reporter  for  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto’s  student  papers. 
Next  fall  she  will  be  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  staff. 

Another  member  of  the  group 
who  is  exploring  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  career  in  journal¬ 
ism  is  loannis  Sinanoglou,  21, 
from  Thessaloniki,  Greece,  who 
is  called  Jhony  for  short. 

Newspapering  isn’t  complete¬ 
ly  new  to  him  either.  He  was 
the  editor  of  a  bilingual  student 
newspaper  in  Greece  for  one 
semester. 

He  has  contributed  editorials 


to  the  school  newspapers  at 
Carlton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  where  he  is  majoring  in 
political  science  and  economics. 
He  will  be  a  senior  there  in  the 
fall. 

“There  is  something  new  to 
be  leamed  every  day,”  he  said 
of  his  job  as  a  reporter  in  Du¬ 
luth.  “I  have  learned  that  a 
newspaper  must  have  close  ties 
with  the  community  in  order  to 
have  proper  news  sources.” 

The  newspaper  field  has  al- 
way  intrigued  Richard  Rhode, 
22,  Duluth,  a  1966  University 
of  Minnesota  graduate.  He 
worked  for  the  university’s 
Statesman  during  his  freshman 
year,  was  managing  editor  in 
his  sophomore  year  and  editor- 
in-chief  in  his  junior  year. 

Commenting  on  his  work  for 
the  Duluth  newspapers,  he  said, 
“This  job  has  given  me  a  great 
chance  to  observe  politics  in  ac¬ 
tion.” 

Rhode,  who  majored  in  politi¬ 
cal  science  and  minored  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  university’s  Duluth 
campus,  plans  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Law 
School. 

• 

Student  Articles 
Appear  In  Print 

Greeley,  Colo. 

Twelve  articles  dealing  with 
aspects  of  Greeley,  home  of  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College,  by  advanced 
newswriting  students  minoring 
in  journalism,  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  a  28-page  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  college. 

The  articles  were  previously 
published  by  the  Greeley  Daily 
Tribune.  They  dealt  with  sub¬ 
jects  as  varied  as  civil  liberties 
and  the  growth  of  savings  banks. 

Ford  Cleere,  instructor  in 
journalism,  said  the  articles 
were  modeled  on  the  in-depth 
approach  developed  by  the 
National  Observer,  and  that  the 
students  “snapped  alive  when 
they  knew  they  were  writing  for 
the  adult  professional  press.” 


Texas  Interns 
Stem  Crisis 
In  Personnel 

Houston 

Tucker  Sutherland,  director 
of  information,  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  reports 
that  an  expanded  newspaper  in¬ 
tern  program  has  helped  stem 
the  personnel  crisis  among 
Texas  dailies. 

According  to  Sutherland,  the 
1966  program  placed  79  stu-  : 
dents  from  27  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  on  33  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  1965,  the  program  had 
only  29  students,  slightly  above 
its  average  of  26  per  year  dur-  i 
ing  its  18-year  history,  i 

Citing  the  results  of  a  survey 
by  the  Newspaper  Fund  which 
found  that  only  17  percent  of 
the  journalism  graduates  took 
daily  newspaper  jobs  last  year, 
Sutherland  reveals  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  entire  Texas  intern¬ 
ship  program  indicated  that  60 
percent  of  its  alumni  assumed 
jobs  an  dailies. 

In  light  of  this,  the  TDNA 
program  was  enlarged  to  ad¬ 
mit  junior  students  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  colleges,  and 
both  intern  and  newspaper 
were  free  to  choose  each  other. 

Last  year’s  intern  g^roup  in¬ 
cluded  34  men  and  30  women 
in  editorial  work  and  15  men  in 
advertising.  Texas,  however, 
still  has  a  critical  shortage  of 
capable  newspapermen,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  survey  taken  last 
year  which  indicated  that  there 
were  550  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  jobs  suitable  for  beginners 
open  on  Texas  dailies,  while 
Texas  journalism  schools  gp*ad- 
uated  less  than  300  majors  in 
the  field. 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association  has  also  announced 
the  establishment  of  the  W.  R. 
Beaumier  Award  for  Interns, 
to  be  given  to  that  person 
judged  the  outstanding  partici¬ 
pant  in  the  TDNA  intern  pro¬ 
gram  each  year. 

A  trophy  and  $100  constitutes 
the  prize,  named  after  a  late 
Texas  publisher.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Waco, 
publishers  of  the  Waco  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-HeraJd,  Aus¬ 
tin  Anierican-Statesman,  Port 
Arthur  News,  and  Lufkin  News. 

• 

Editor  Visits  War  Zone 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

W.  T.  Galt,  assistant  manag 
ing  editor,  Vancouver  Sun,  is 
on  tour  of  Southeast  Asia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Viet  Nam  battle 
fronts.  He  is  writing  a  series 
for  his  paper.  I 
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47.88  a  month? 
Look  again. 


Look  under  the  “88.”  There,  set  in  type  for  all  the 
world  not  to  see,  are  the  words  “semi-monthly.” 
Ye  gads!  Semi-monthly!  How  many  readers  do 
you  think  would  be  tricked  into  thinking  $47.88  is 
a  monthly  payment?  Too  many. 

Chalk  one  up  to  deception!  Chalk  up  one  more 
smear  of  guilt-by-association  against  the  name  of 
every  honest  man  in  your  business . . .  and  ours. 

Representing  22,000  franchised  new-car  dealers, 
N.A.D.A.  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  erase 
advertising  like  this.  But  we  can’t  do  it  alone. 

We  need  the  help  of  everyone  in  publishing, 
broadcasting  and  advertising. 


You  have  the  biggest  eraser  of  all. 

You  can  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
dishonest  and  deceptive  advertising.  It  takes  some 
doing.  But  in  the  long  run,  a  “say  no”  policy  will 
benefit  you,  the  consumer,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  new-car  dealers  who  deal  only  with  the  truth. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  for  Advertising  and  Selling,  Rental  or  Leasing 
of  Automobiles”  published  by  N.A.D.A.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  International. 


Write  to:  N.A.D.A.,  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  organization  of  America’s  franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers 
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LARRY  MULVEHILL,  FREELANCER 

First  Place  ($1000) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Larry  Mulvehill’s  320-Degree  Prizewinner 

By  Rick  Friedman 


On  Aug.  28,  1965,  we  did  a  photo  story  called  “The  Inven¬ 
tive  Camera  of  Larry  Mulvehill.”  Part  of  it  revolved  around 
a  picture  of  the  Long  Island  Expressway  w’hich  was  taken 
with  Mulvehill’s  home-designed  “slit”  camera. 

Using  a  motorized  Nikon  back,  he  had  figured  a  way  to 
move  a  roll  of  Tri-x  film  through  the  camera  in  one  complete 
motion  so  that  a  single  image  appeared  on  the  entire  roll. 

“Once  you  start  the  camera  going,  Mulvehill  told  us  then, 
“you  shoot  the  whole  i-oll  in  six  seconds.  But  the  subject  has 
to  be  moving  or  the  film  won’t  i-ecord  the  image.” 

Recently  Larry  demonstrated  his  “slit”  camera  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers’  Association  meeting  in  Clear¬ 
water  (E&P,  July  2,  p.  13).  But  what  he  couldn’t  tell  the 
news  photographers  because  of  the  release  date  was  that 
he  had  won  $1,000  in  a  photo  contest  using  a  modified  version 
of  his  original  “slit”  camera  to  take  the  picture  shown  at 
the  top  of  this  page. 

The  contest  had  taken  place  last  Spring  with  prizes  total¬ 
ling  $2,250.  Called  “The  New  York  Scene  Photography  Com¬ 
petition,”  it  was  conducted  during  a  one-day  11-hour  period 
and  was  open  to  all  bona  fide  press  photographers  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  There  were  127  entries. 

The  photographers  had  to  take  a  picture  from  either  the 
roof  or  the  seventh-floor  terrace  of  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York’s  tallest  apartment  building,  38  stories  of  coopera¬ 
tive  apartments  and  offices  just  north  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  contest  sponsors  were  Aluminum  Company  of  America; 
an  affiliate,  Alcoa  Plaza  Associates,  had  erected  United  Na¬ 
tions  Plaza. 

Originality  in  treatment  of  the  subject  and  visual  impact 
were  the  major  criteria  in  the  judging,  done  by  panel  w’hich 
included  Photographer  Ernst  Haas;  Joe  Costa,  editor  of 
NPPA’s  the  National  Press  Photographer  magazine;  and 
three  art  and  architectural  experts. 

Mulvehill,  who  left  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
to  freelance  shortly  after  our  August,  1965,  story,  entered 
the  contest  as  a  freelancer  who  does  assignments  for  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  Time  magazine. 

Larry  told  us  that  even  with  the  modifications,  the  winning 
shot  was  taken  wuth  what  was  basically  the  “slit”  camera 
we  had  described  last  year  and  which  he  demonstrated  at 
Clearwater  in  June.  The  differences  were  these:  The  modified 
camera  no  longer  had  a  motorized  back;  the  motor  was  now 
inside  the  camera.  He  also  found  a  way  to  slow  down  the 
film  as  it  w’ent  through  the  camera. 

Instead  of  shooting  a  moving  subject,  Larry  now  reversed 
the  procedure.  He  put  the  camera  on  a  tripod  and  panned 
it  in  a  full  360-degree  circle,  taking  about  four  seconds. 


GERALD  DAVIS.  UPl 

Second  Place  ($509) 
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As  the  film  went  through,  the  image  was  recorded  on  the 
roll,  capturing  about  320  degrees  of  the  skyline. 

“The  railing  around  the  edge  of  the  building  took  on  a 
bowing  effect,”  Larry  pointed  out,  “by  making  the  circle 
look  flat.  The  only  thing  missing  from  the  360-degree  pan 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


you  have  more  than  30  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses  to  choose  from; 

14  interchangeable  viewing  screens;  4  interchangeable  finders;  2  electric  motor  drives; 
copy  and  closeup  equipment;  macro  and  photomicrographic  attachments;  filters; 
flash  units;  cases;  film  cassettes,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  other  accessories. 

You  have  all  of  this  at  your  command,  to  draw  upon  and  use,  whether  you 
obtained  your  Nikon  F  today,  yesterday  or  seven  years  ago. 

If  you  are  earnestly  considering  the  creative  possibilities  of  photography, 
ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Nikon  F.  For  details,  write:  , 


Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  Distributed  in  Canada  by  Anglophoto,  Ltd. 


Mulvehill  (Continued  from  page  40) 


is  the  rest  of  the  shed  on  the  right,  which  was  directly 
behind  me. 

“The  man  on  the  left  is  in  the  east.  The  UN  building  in  the 
left  foreground  would  be  if  you  were  looking  south.  The 
closest  buildings  off  to  the  right  of  center  would  be  looking 
west.  The  woman  on  the  right  of  the  picture  would  be  there 
if  you  were  looking  north.  The  edge  of  the  shed  on  the  right 
is  looking  northeast.” 

Mulvehill’s  winning  shot  was  indicative  of  the  offbeat  photo 
effects  produced  by  other  entries  in  the  contest,  ranging  over 
almost  every  technique  and  every  lens  available. 

Gerald  Davis,  a  United  Press  International  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  won  the  $500  second  prize  for  his  telephoto  lens  close-up 
of  two  children  in  the  playground  adjoining  the  United 
Nations  Plaza  building. 

Another  UPI  staffer,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Andrew  Lopez, 
shared  third  place  honors  with  Horst  Schafer,  a  freelancer 
who  works  on  assig^nment  for  the  Morning  Telegraph.  Dupli¬ 
cate  $250  awards  were  given  to  each  man. 

Lopez’s  entry  was  a  night  photo  of  the  blinking  lights  on  a 
helicopter  landing  atop  the  Pan  Am  Building  to  the  west 
of  U.N.  Plaza. 

Schafer’s  photo,  taken  with  a  telephoto  lens,  showed  the 
buttressed  tower  of  a  neighboring  apartment  building  as 
foreground  for  a  tug  boat  steaming  up  the  East  River. 

Runners-up  awards  of  $50  went  to  five  photographers. 

Warren  Inglese,  staff  photographer  for  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers,  White  Plains,  took  a  night  time  ex¬ 
posure  of  a  row  of  Manhattan  buildings  in  shimmering  verti¬ 
cal  lines  which  simulated  a  contemporary  wire  sculpture. 

Arthur  Lavine,  chief  photographer  for  the  publicly-cir¬ 
culated  reports  published  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
also  took  a  night  exposure  and  by  adjusting  the  camera’s 
focus  while  the  exposure  was  being  made,  got  the  effect  of 
rays  of  light  leaping  out  at  the  viewer  from  the  windows 
of  buildings. 

Jack  Manning,  staff  photogrrapher.  New  York  Times,  shot 
a  low-keyed  photo  with  one  main  highlight,  a  glaring  re- 


JACK  MANNING.  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Runner-up  ($50) 


flection  on  a  building  facade  and  its  companion  grouping  of 
light  spots  caused  by  the  camera’s  lens  refraction  of  the  glare. 

Robert  R.  McElroy,  staff  photographer  with  Newsweek 
magazine,  produced  a  series  of  overlapping  views  of  the 
skyline  which  gave  the  appearance  of  transparent  layers 
of  buildings  superimposed  upon  one  another. 

Carlos  Novoa  Jr.,  a  freelancer  who  works  on  assignment 
for  El  Tiempo,  a  Spanish-language  newspaper,  photographed 
a  U.  S.  Air  Force  jet  streaming  across  the  sky  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  rising  tower  of  the  building  on  which  he  was 
standing. 

A  collection  of  the  entries  is  being  exhibited  from  Aug.  23 
through  Sept.  6  in  the  11  West  51  Street  (Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter)  branch  of  the  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  After  that,  the  exhibit  will  tour  16  metropolitan  area 
branches  of  the  bank  until  April  18,  1967.  From  Sept.  6-20, 
it  will  be  at  277  Madison  Avenue  (40th  Street). 


HORST  SCHAFER.  FREELANCER 

Third  Place  Tie  ($250) 


ANDREW  LOPEZ,  UPI 

Third  Place  Tie  ($250) 
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Lou  Menk  says  railroads 
should  get  out  of  the 
railroad  business. 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

He’s  the  number  one  wheel 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

Our  new  president  has  a  point  there. 

Movies  aren’t  in  the  movie  business.  They’re  in  the  entertainment  business. 
Magazines  aren’t  in  the  print  and  ink  and  paper  business. 

They’re  in  the  communications  business. 

We’re  not  in  the  railroad  business.  We’re  in  the  distribution  business. 

Mere  semantics? 

No.  Much  more  than  that. 

It’s  an  attitude  that  forces  us  to  think  of  this  railroad  as  an  extension  of 
the  shipper’s  total  distribution  system.  This  gets  us  thinking  about  everything 
from  raw  materials  and  their  handling  to  final  production,  packaging  and  profits. 

It  compels  us  to  use  the  very  latest  tools  at  our  command.  Like  computers  to 
ride  herd  on  daily  car  movements.  Electronic  controls  that  move 
freight  with  pipeline  dependability. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  Casey  Jones.  This  railroad  is  changing. 

Of  course  Lou  Menk  wouldn’t  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  railroading  lore. 

But  the  lure  of  up-to-date  ideas...  that’s  what  really  counts. 


Burlington  Lines:  Chicago,  Burlington  £<f  Quincy  Railroad  Company;  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway;  Fort  II  orth  and  Denver  Railway. 


JOE  BAILEY  (center),  vicepresident  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  was  one  of  three  ITU  officials  who  attended  a 
luncheon  for  the  Long  Beach  composing  room  force  marking  the 
success  of  a  program  of  training  for  a  changeover  to  automated 
typesetting.  He  was  the  guest  of  Daniel  H.  Bidder  (left),  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram,  and  Bernard 
J.  Bidder  Jr.,  business  manager. 


Sam  Cameron,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Independent,  Prees- 
Telegram,  said  he  was  happy  to 
have  the  Long  Beach  local  of 
the  ITU  do  the  new  tape  and 
computer  work  because  it  is  “the 
best  composing  room  in  the 
United  States.” 

Merit  awards  were  made  by 
Daniel  H.  Bidder,  co-publisher, 
to  a  printer  who  types  70  words 
a  minute,  two  who  do  62  and 
better,  and  one  who  tops  60. 
Two  others  are  over  50  and  10 
men  are  over  40. 

Bob  Ryan,  printers’  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  joint  committee, 
was  toastmaster,  and  Bernard 
J.  Bidder  Jr.,  was  a  host  at  the 
luncheon  and  reception. 

Monarch  tapesetters  are  being 
installed  in  the  plant. 


Printer  Training 
Program  Receives 
Praise  from  ITU 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  union-publisher  training 
program  at  the  Independent, 

Press  -  Telegram  to  prepare 
printers  for  the  transition  to 
computerized  typesetting  has 
been  rated  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  as  the 
most  gratifying  in  its  experience 
and,  therefore,  a  pilot  project 
for  the  industry. 

The  assessment  was  by  Joe 
Bailey,  ITU  vicepresident,  while 
he  was  visiting  Long  Beach  with 
two  other  ITU  officials  for  a 
company  testimonial  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  the  first 
phase  of  the  training  program, 
called  “Our  Future  in  Printing.” 

He  said  his  union  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  many  such  projects  but 
none  has  compared  with  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  Long  Beach  under¬ 
taking.  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  to  print 

^  r  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Production  is  to  begin  by  the 
About  80  percent  of  the  news-  end  of  1966.  Eventual  capacity 
papers’  compositors  (or  92  per-  will  be  30,000  copies  a  day. 
cent,  excluding  those  in  line  for  Photocomposition  and  two  offset 
retirement)  attend  class  five  printing  presses  will  be  used, 
nights  a  week  in  a  speed-and-  The  seven  plants  that  currently 
accuracy  typing  school,  at  com-  print  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pany  expense.  A  union-manage-  use  letterpresses, 
ment  committee  selected  the  Buren  H.  McCormack,  execu- 
teacher  and  electric  typewriters  tive  vicepresident,  said  that  in 
and  set  up  the  schedule.  addition  to  enabling  Dow  Jones 

Some  300  printers,  heads  of  to  experiment  with  offset  print- 
other  departments  and  wives  ing,  the  plant  will  provide 
participated  in  the  testimonial,  needed  additional  capacity  closer 
at  which  IBM  representatives  to  subscribers  in  parts  of  South- 
showed  movies  and  slides  of  pro-  em  Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
duction  with  its  1620  computer,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  These 
which  will  be  installed  in  the  subscribers  are  currently  served 
Long  Beach  plant,  and  the  1130  by  a  printing  plant  in  CWcago 
computer  which  will  follow  it.  that  is  operating  at  capacity. 
The  ITU  contingent  from  Col-  The  Highland  project  won’t 
orado  Springs,  Colo.,  put  on  its  affect  previously  announced 
premiere  of  a  movie  it  made  of  plans  for  a  Midwestern  publish- 
automated  operations  in  the  ing  headquarters  in  downtown 
Washington  Star.  Cb'car-o.  he  added. 
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ampersand 


It’s  the  middle  initial  of  A&P,  L&M, 
B&O,  S&H  .  .  .  and — of  course — Editor 
&  Publisher. 


The  ampersand  in  the  middle  is  part  of 
E&P’s  name,  and  trade  mark.®  Last  year 
E&P  was  quoted  in  the  nation’s  press 
1,476  times,  and  we’re  quite  proud  of  it. 
We’re  pleased  every  time  you  pick  some¬ 
thing  up  from  our  pages  and  reprint  it 
in  your  newspaper.  But,  be  sure  to  use 
our  ampersand.  It’s  part  of  our  name. 

Incidentally,  we’re  also  proud  to  remind  you 
that  Chesebrough-Pond’s,  Inc.;  Amana  Refrig¬ 
eration,  Inc.;  Wallace  Laboratories;  Dow  Chemical 
Co.;  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission;  Johnson 
&  Johnson;  Coca-Cola;  Formica  Corporation; 
Teletype  Corporation;  Caterpillar;  Calgon  Corpo¬ 
ration  ...  all  use  the  advertising  pages  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  promote  and  protect 
their  trade  marks. 


Be  sure  to  quote . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher 


..  Alphonse  Sigl,  83,  once  city 

UDllUary  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 

Aaron  G.  Benesch,  73,  re-  Times-Union,  broadcaster  and 
tired  associate  editor  of  the  founder  of  the  Legion  of  Blood 
Newhouse  National  News  Serv-  Donors;  Aug.  10. 
ice;  former  reporter,  city  editor  *  ♦  * 

and  managing  editor  of  the  St.  John  Edward  Voysey,  63, 
Louis  Star,  St.  Louis  Times  and  who  retired  last  year  after  30 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Aug.  years  with  Hearst  Newspapers 
jg  in  San  Francisco;  Aug.  3. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Keiste  Jani’LIS,  49,  former  Ernest  Holste,  62,  advertis- 
Chieago  Tribune  foreign  corre-  manager  of  the  San  Clemente 
spondent  and  professor  of  jour-  (Cal.)  Daily  Sun-Post;  July  17. 
nalism  at  the  University  of  ♦  *  * 

Nevada;  Aug.  11.  ^  Arthur  L.  Crookham,  76, 

Qhs-try  Kritser  5‘>  a  former  ®>ty  editor  and  associ- 

Shelb  -  .  “>  ate  editor  of  the  Oregon  Jour- 

general  manager  of  the  Ama-  .  .  . 

rillo  (Tex.)  Globe  News  Pub-  \  ^  ^ 

lishing  Co.,  Aug.  13.  Floyd  Lemon,  77,  publisher 

WiLUAM  M.  Arnott,  67,  re-  the  Kiowa  (Colo.)  Divide- 
porter  for  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  Review  from  1920  to  retirement 
until  retirement  in  1964;  July  I960;  Aug.  3. 

26.  *  *  * 

*  *  •  John  O.  Watson,  64,  chief 

JOHN  F.  BURKE,  93,  editorial  writer  for  the  Hearst 

founder  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  newspapers;  Aug.  11. 
Chronicle-Telegram,  and  be-  • 

lieved  to  be  the  last  living  mem-  Staff  Changes 

On  San  Diego  Union 

Amendment  (Prohibition  Act);  San  Diego,  Cal.  ; 

Aug.  3.  Recent  staff  changes  on  the  ' 

*  *  *  San  Diego  Union  include:  Ed-  i 

TONY  VIDAL,  45,  a  reporter  win  G.  Martin,  metropolitan  edi- 

and  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  tor,  from  White  House  reporter, 
Courant;  Aug.  3.  Copley  News  Service;  Peter 

*  •  *  Brown,  to  northern  San  Diego 

Guy  B.  Toulouse,  59,  Des  County  office  of  the  Union,  from 

Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune  police  general  assignment,  Dallas 
reporter;  July  31.  Morning  News. 

*  *  *  Also,  W.  Eugene  Ingle,  to 

Fields  Varner,  46,  former  copy  desk,  from  Milwaukee 

amusement  editor  and  editorial  (Wis.)  Journal;  Donald  Dierks, 
writer,  Montgomery  Alabama  to  music  critic,  from  the  de- 
journal;  Aug.  1.  funct  Portland  (Ore.)  Daily 

*  *  *  Reporter. 

Bernard  Rickatson-Hatt,  68,  Jim  Box  moves  from  county 
former  editor-in-chief  of  Reuters  reporter  on  the  Union  to  city 
news  agency;  Aug.  7.  editor.  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 

*  *  *  Torrance. 

Peter  H.  Pryor,  78,  publisher  • 

T  Watervliet  (N.  Y.)  Receptionist~Guide 
Tribune;  Aug.  5.  J  „ 

*  *  *  [Seeds  Many  1  ongues 


Charles  D.  Bolbach,  24,  re-  Los  Angeles 

porter  for  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Mike  Straszer,  assistant  to  the 
Evening  News;  Aug.  6.  editor,  Los  Angeles  Times,  ad- 

*  *  *  mits  it  would  help  if  he  could 

Carl  Nelson,  60,  president  speak  French,  Swahili,  German, 

of  Carl  Nelson  Research  Inc.,  Persian,  a  bit  of  Swedish,  Portu- 
market  research  firm  for  news-  guese,  Italian,  rudimentary 
papers;  Aug.  11.  Japanese,  Finnish,  Hungarian, 

*  *  *  a  dash  of  Korean,  Amharic, 

Lewis  W.  Hunt,  75,  former  Tamil  and  some  Spanish,  Kur- 

newsman  with  Chicago  Evening  dish,  Bihari  and  Thai. 

Pa^f,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Also,  Arabic,  Hindu,  Norwe- 
Clucago  Tribune;  Aug.  10.  ifian,  Danish  and  Turkish,  he 

*  *  ♦  added  in  explaining  his  extra 

Foster  Hailey,  67,  New  York  specialist-guide  duties  in  re- 

nmes  reporter  and  editorial  lieving  Nick  B.  Williams,  editor, 
ward  member  over  a  period  of  As  such  he  has  been  stand-in 
-7  years;  began  newspaper  greeter  for  distinguished  Times 
career  47  years  ago  on  his  visitors  for  the  past  five  years, 
wher’s  weekly,  the  Barrj/  (Ill.)  All  were  most  voluble  and  de- 
Record;  graduated  from  Mis-  termined  to  find  out  how  the 
Muri  School  of  Journalism  in  Times  is  put  together  editorially, 
1924;  Aug.  13.  he  reported. 
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The  Country  Parson 


“To  be  popular  a  preacher 
must  distinguish  between  im¬ 
portant  problems  and  trival 
ones— and  preach  about  the 
trivial. 


Crisp . . . 
Witty... 
Penetrating... 


SIX 

ONE-SENTENCE 
ILLUSTRATED 
SERMONS 
EACH  WEEK 


The  Country  Parson 


“Crime  grows 
where  love  doesn’t.” 

“Religion  is  what 
happens  to  church 
people  when  they 
are  not  in  their 
pews.” 

“What  makes  it 
hard  to  live  on  to¬ 
day’s  income  are 
neighbors  who 
don’t.” 

“To  make  a  point 
I  often  tell  a  joke— 
because  I  don’t 
have  the  courage 
to  do  it  seriously.” 


“I  feel  sorry  for  the  fellow 
who  thinks  getting  closer  to 
God  means  getting  farther 
away  from  his  fellow  man.” 


Copyright  1966  by  Frank  A.  Clark 


Phone  or  Write  for  More 
Samples  and  Rate 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


4U  MADISON  AVI.  NIW  TORKIClTV 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 


r(j|[|p  PROMOTION  SERVICE 

Hey,  Mr.  Publisher.. 

We  Know  It  Sounds 
Too  Good  To  Believe, 

But,  Believe  It 
Or  Not . . . 

THE  ORIGINAL 
"NEWSPAPER 
BINGO"  ®  CAN 
ASSIST  YOU 
TO... 


INCREASE  ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  .  .  .  INCREASE  CIR¬ 
CULATION  .  .  .  GUARANTEE  READER  INTER¬ 
EST  &  EXCITEMENT  . . .  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
FOR  YOUR  RETAILERS  .  .  .  PULL  IN  "PLUS" 
TRADE  AREA  DOLLARS  .  .  .  GIVE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  POWERFUL  COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES  .  .  .  SPARK  NEW  LIFE  INTO 
YOUR  AD  STAFF! 


ALL  THE  ABOVE  VITAL,  POSITIVE 
BENEFITS  ARE  YOURS  AT 
ABSOLUTELY  NO  COST  TO  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER!  HONEST! 


- IN  ADDITION: - 

WE  ALSO  SUPPLY  (WITHOUT  CHARGE)  THE 
FOLLOWING: 

•  Day-Glo  Window  Banners  (Imprinted  with  your 
name)  •  In-store  banners  •  Direction  banners 

•  Bingo  buttons  •  Special  artwork  •  Promotion 
stories  •  Successful  retailer  ad  samples  •  Proved 
successful  merchandising  ideas  •  Complete  Ad¬ 
men's  Sales  Presentation  Books  &  sales  materials 

•  And  -  Most  important  of  all  -  Expert  counsel  I 
and  assistance  -  ALL  THESE  — FREE! 
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OUR  "KNOW-HOW"  HAS  BEEN  TESTED  & 
PROVED  IN  OVER  130  NEWSPAPERS  SINCE  1964 

Marketing-Research  Associates,  the  creators  and 
copyright  holders  of  the  original  "NEWSPAPER  BINGO", 
hove  been  "on  the  scene"  when  this  promotion  was  sold 
and  set  up  in  more  than  130  newspapers  —  doily  and 
weekly,  large  and  small  — since  1964.  We  know  YOUR 
problems  and  we  hove  the  answers  for  most  of  the 
problems  of  your  retailers. 

SALES  PROMOTION  IS  OUR  BUSINESS  .  .  . 

not  the  sole  of  Bingo  cords.  We  are  not  associated  in 
any  way  with  Omaha,  Miami  Beach  or  any  distributor 
of  Bingo  cards!  dc  ca  id  vcm  locci  ci 


The  Original  "Newspaper 
Bingo"'  ,  An  MRA  Promotion 
Service,  Is  Perfectly  Legal 
and  Exclusive  For  Your  Ter- 
ritory! 


BE  FAIR  TO  YOURSELF! 

Find  out  how  "Newspaper 
Bingo  "  con  work  for  your  news¬ 
paper  and  community.  Get  com¬ 
plete  detoils  and  a  list  of  our 
Publisher  clients. 


Solti  fromot'OK 
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Telephone 

612-920-4800 


Hawaii  and  Bechuanaland 
Linked  by  Aloha  Program 


Morit«tin9-R«t*arch  At»ociat«« 
Hopktnt,  Minn. 


12  Suburban  Square 
Hopkins  (Minneapolis)  Minn.  55343 


Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is 
fostering  a  people-to-people  pro¬ 
gram  for  Hawaii’s  antipode, 
Bechuanaland  —  12,000  miles 
away. 

Isle  residents  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  extend  aloha  to  the 
emerging  African  nation  which 
is  exactly  opposite  Hawaii  on 
the  globe.  Hawaii  is  the  only 
U.S.  State  with  an  inhabited 
antipode. 

The  aloha  plan  was  proposed 
by  Cornelius  D.  Downes,  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  “with  a  bit  of 
idealism  and  a  dash  of  whimsy.” 

But  editor  A.  A.  Smyser,  view¬ 
ing  it  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  Star-Bulletin’s  “influence 
for  good  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth,”  got  in  touch  with  the 
State  Department’s  Office  of 
Eastern  and  Southern  African 
Affairs. 

Washington’s  reply  said  that 
“eyes  lit  up  like  Christmas  trees” 
over  the  idea  of  a  “sister-state 
.  .  .  especially  one  so  well  en¬ 
dowed  as  Hawaii  .  .  .  forming 
an  alliance  with  Bechuanaland.” 

Bechuanaland  is  striving  to 
keep  its  present  “non-racial” 
society  of  black  and  white  on  the 
highest  level  of  racial  harmony 
while  simultaneously  (and  of 
necessity)  maintaining  friendly 
relations  with  Rhodesia  and 


Papers  Extend  Bid 
To  Former  Residents 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Scranton’s  two  newspapers 
have  joined  forces  in  an  attempt 
to  lure  back  former  residents 
who  left  the  city  for  greener 
work  pastures. 

The  Scranton  Times  and  the 
Scranton  Tribune-Scrantonian 
have  periodically  run  boxes  for 
former  residents  to  fill  out  if 
they  wanted  to  return  to  the 
area. 

Those  returning  the  forms 
(over  400  persons)  listed  their 
skills  and  job  needs,  and  the 
Scranton  Centennial  Home¬ 
coming  Committee  tried  to  find 
or  create  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  them. 

As  a  result,  many  who  left 
the  city  are  returning,  obtaining 
jobs  with  the  new  industries 
which  have  arrested  the  de¬ 
pressed  economy. 

The  “job  opportunity”  ads  in 
the  classified  sections  of  each 
newspaper  are  the  heaviest  in 
many  years,  and  a  city  official 
cited  the  papers  for  the  success 
of  the  program,  saying  it  would 
have  been  impossible  without 
the  free  publicity. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


South  Africa,  both  with  segre¬ 
gationist  regimes. 

A  shared  belief  in  racial  toler¬ 
ance  is  only  one  of  several  simi¬ 
larities  between  Hawaii  and 
Bechuanaland. 

Their  antipodal  locations  give 
both  the  same  seasons ;  both  have 
populations  between  half  and 
three-quarters  of  a  million,  and 
both  are  great  cattle-raising 
areas. 

Still  another  point  of  similar¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  a  convenience  in 
the  people-to-people  exchange,  is 
that  English  is  Bechuanaland’s 
official  language. 

The  Star-Bulletin’s  good-will 
program  is  named  “Hana  Bots¬ 
wana.” 

Because  of  the  distance  in¬ 
volved,  the  Star-Bulletin  has 
proposed  only  a  letter-writing 
and  tape-recording  exchange  of 
information  and  aloha. 

On  Sept.  30,  Bechuanaland 
will  officially  change  its  name  to 
Botswana  when  it  gains  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Great  Britain. 

“Hana”  is  the  well  known 
Hawaiian  word  for  work  or 
effort,  and  is  an  acronym  for 
“Hawaii’s  Antipode  Alliance” 
with  Botswana. 

The  Star-Bulletin  sent  its  col¬ 
umnist,  Jim  Becker,  to  Bechuan¬ 
aland  for  a  scries  of  columns 
on  Hawaii’s  new  sister  country. 


Fair  Fanfare  Yields 
High  Attendance 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Increased  Sonoma  County 
Fair  attendance  w'as  credited  to 
the  vital  promotional  role  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Santa  Rosa  Press 
Democrat  in  a  i*eport  by  Leland 
L.  Levinger,  publicity  director. 

A  survey  showed  39.4  per 
cent  of  Fair  visitors  first 
learned  of  the  event  from  the 
newspaper.  This  was  four  per¬ 
centage  points  above  that  scored 
by  the  PD  in  a  survey  taken 
two  years  previously. 

Total  attendance  of  280,719 
this  year  reflected  an  increase 
of  30,266. 


Came  Aids  Yonths 

Los  Angeles 
Moi'e  than  63,000  fans  at¬ 
tended  the  21st  annual  Times 
Charity  Football  Game,  Aug.  6, 
sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  at  Memorial  Oliseum. 
The  Los  Angeles  Rams  defeated 
the  Cleveland  Browns  16  to  6. 
Proceeds  of  the  contest  went  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Fund 
which  assists  youth  projects. 

BLISHER  for  August  20,  1966 
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2'’<‘  BEST  WAY 

TO  PITCH  FOR  BUSINESS 


*o/Tien 


NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING  COPY  will  be  processed  on  an  IBM 
1130  computer  which  has  been  installed  by  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company,  Oklahoma  City.  Production  manager  Robert  H.  Spahn 
gives  a  demonstration  for  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Opubco  president. 

■pie  *  61  1  cally  since  that  time, 

r  H*fiT.  Each  1130  will  accept  copy 

from  as  many  as  eight  paper 
Tc  tape -punching  machines,  hy- 

lO  phenating  words  and  justifying 

lines  to  column  width  and  con- 

In  Operation  ‘llif  computer  ai*o 

distributes  the  processed  copy 
Oklahoma  City  among  the  paper  tape  punches 
Installation  of  the  newspaper  which,  in  turn,  are  linked  to 
industry’s  first  IBM  1130  com-  automatic  linecasting  machin- 
puter  at  the  Oklahoma  Publish-  ery. 

ing  Company  is  announced  by  The  typesetting  operation  is 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  president.  directed  by  instructions  sup- 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  Opubco  pro-  plied  by  IBM  to  1130  users  and 
duction  manager,  said  the  new  stored  on  small  disks.  As  re¬ 
system  not  only  will  handle  quirements  change,  the  proper 
typesetting  for  the  morning  program  is  selected  from  the 
Oklahoman  (200,000  daily/300,-  disk  and  fed  into  the  computer, 
000  Sunday)  and  evening  Times  permitting  rapid  transition 
(130,000  daily),  but  also  will  from  one  task  to  the  next, 
permit  Opubco  to  use  the  com-  Spahn  noted  that  in  addition 
puter  for  commercial  printing  ^  j-jjg  availability  of  various 
for  the  first  time.  programs,  the  system  has  direct 

The  computer,  joined  by  a  access  to  any  number  of  type 
second  1130,  will  be  used  in  fonts  and  a  dictionary  of  “Ex- 
Opubco’s  long-range  program  of  ception  Words”  —  those  which 
employing  electronic  data  proc-  defy  laws  of  logical  hyphena- 
essing  equipment  for  time-  and  fjon. 
cost-saving  typesetting. 

“The  dual  IBM  systems  will  • 

McLean  Group 

lines  per  hour  at  two-thirds  the  ^  i  o 

cost  of  Opubco’s  previous  sin-  Huys  Gable  System 

gle  sptem,”  Gaylord  said.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  added  type  and  photo  jn  a  $3  million  transaction, 
composition  capacity  of  the  new  Philadelphia  Community  Anten- 
system  will  mean  twice  the  copy  na  TV  Company,  an  affiliate  of 
capacity  for  peak  period  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is 
on-deadline  production,”  Spahn  acciuiring  control  of  the  catv 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 


THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 
The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 

that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else  _ _ 

but  General  Electric  could  of- 

fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it?  /  ij^  IK*?  • 

What  a  way  to  pitch  for  new  /  /H  lO.  \  '-,2  IT^ 
business!  /  a-  \m\ 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

G.  Neill  Tobin,  Mgr.,  Special  Accounts 
General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section,  Dept.  GG 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  06602. 


ADDRESS. 


(Products  ordered  cannot  be  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 


Jules  Dubois  ‘Fare-Paid 

Dies  at  56  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  81,  long-  Viet  Trips 

time  Kansas  newspaper  editor  x  • 

Y  a  and  publisher,  died  here  Aug.  13.  TT  C  * 

^  He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  -i- U  sO* 

&  the  Pittshurg  He^light  and 


Jules  Dubois,  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent,  was  found  dead  in 
his  hotel  room  in  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Aug.  16. 

Dubois,  56,  was  in  Colombia  to 
report  on  a  conference  of  South 
American  presidents.  The  hotel 
physician  attributed  his  death 
to  a  heart  attack. 

Dubois  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1927  on  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

He  had  been  Latin  American 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  since  1947.  For  almost 
20  years  he  covered  every  major 
news  event  in  all  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

He  was  a  colonel  in  military 
intelligence  in  World  War  II. 

Dubois  was  called  “the  No.  1 
gangster  of  Yankee  journalism” 
by  government-controlled  news- 
pai>ers  in  Argentina  during  the 
dictatorship  of  Juan  Peron.  He 
was  proud  of  that  appellation. 

He  loathed  dictators  of  the 
militaristic,  fascist  variety  as 
much  as  those  in  the  Communist 
camp. 

Long  before  Fidel  Castro’s 
own  admission  that  he  had  been 
a  Communist  since  his  school 
days,  Dubois  was  convinced  that 
the  Cuban  revolution  was  in  fact 
communist,  and  he  reported  its 
evils  so  fearlessly  that  Castro 
expelled  him  from  the  country. 

Dubois  was  a  director  of  the 
Inter- American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  had  been  chairman  of 
its  Freedom  of  the  Press  Com¬ 
mittee  for  15  years  when  he 
resigned  last  year. 

The  lAPA  gave  him  its  Hero 
of  Freedom  Award,  a  gold 
medal,  in  1959.  In  Stockholm 
last  June  he  received  the  Golden 
Pen  of  Freedom  Award  of  the 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers. 

Dubois  was  born  March  31, 
1910,  in  New  York  City.  He 
married  Maria  Lucile  de  la 
Guardia  of  Panama  in  1937. 
Besides  his  wife  he  is  survived 
by  four  children — Lucille  Esabel, 
Jules  Edward,  Victor  Allen,  and 
Mary  Helen. 

The  body  was  flown  to  Florida 
and  a  rosary  service  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  funeral  home  at 
Coral  Gables  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  18.  The  funeral  service 
was  held  the  next  morning  at 
St.  Theresa’s  Catholic  Church 
there.  The  body  was  then  flown 
to  Washington  for  burial  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 


Kans!>a!:>  Publisher 

PlTTSBl'RG,  Kans. 

F.  W.  Brinkerhoff,  81,  long¬ 
time  Kansas  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher,  died  here  Aug.  13. 
He  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Pittsburg  He^light  and 
Sun  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Brinkerhoff  was  born  Feb.  13, 
1885,  on  a  ranch  in  Franklin 
County,  Kans.,  and  his  first 
newspaper  job  w'as  with  the 
Ottawa  (Kans.)  Herald. 

He  attended  Ottawa  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Kansas.  In  1908,  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Scott  (Kans.) 
Republican  and  later  was  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Chanute 
(Kans.)  Sun  and  of  the  Chan¬ 
ute  Tribune  w’hen  they  were 
combined. 

He  w'as  a  reporter  and  desk- 
man  for  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

He  came  to  Pittsburg  in  May 
1911  and  the  following  Septem¬ 
ber  became  editor  of  the  Head¬ 
light,  the  evening  paper.  Six¬ 
teen  years  later,  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  also  of  the  morning  Sun  and 
remained  in  that  capacity  after 
the  Pittsburg  Publishing  Co.  w’as 
formed  in  1927  by  Oscar  S. 
Stauffer  of  Topeka. 

He  W'as  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  Stauffer  Publications 
and  served  as  a  director  of  Cap¬ 
ital  Publications  Inc.,  the  Topeka 
State  Journal  Co.  and  the 
New'ton  Publishing  Co.  and  as  a 
vicepresident  of  KSEK  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  in  Pittsburg. 

Sealtest 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

impressions).  The  Hi-Fi  impres¬ 
sion  will  be  handled  by  News¬ 
paper  Preprint  Corporation. 
They  will  contact  you  for  your 
specifications,  issue  the  pur¬ 
chase  order  to  cover  your  order 
and  will  arrange  for  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  impressions.  You 
are  to  handle  the  billing  in  the 
same  manner — at  the  package 
rate  .  .  .  which  will  be  based  on 
the  full  cost  of  the  impressions 
ordered  from  NPC,  plus  one-half 
of  the  space  costs  of  the  Hi-Fi 
page  at  the  Sealtest  contract 
rate.” 

Burrows  asked  the  new’s- 
papers  to  send  him  a  note  within 
the  week  indicating  interest  and 
acceptance  of  the  program. 

• 

Work-Study  Grant 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Rockwell  Williams,  22,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  Ha/rtford  Times’ 
Spanish-langiiagre  column,  “Hart¬ 
ford  Hispano,”  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  $12,000  work-study  grrant 
in  community  development. 


Viet  Trips 
Help  U.S.’ 

Washington 

At  the  request  of  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  Chaii’- 
man  J.  W.  Fulbright,  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  Director, 
Leonard  H.  Marks,  testified 
(Aug.  17)  regarding  USIA’s 
practice  of  paying  the  fares  of 
foreign  newsmen  visiting  Viet¬ 
nam.  Until  last  August,  the 
Defense  Department  had  footed 
the  travel  bill  for  some  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  who  expressed  a 
desire  to  cover  the  war. 

The  hearing  was  prompted  by 
a  Washington  Post  story  which 
stated  that  USIA  had  paid  the 
fare  of  at  least  27  foreign  news¬ 
men  to  Vietnam  with  the  idea 
of  providing  “more  objective” 
coverage  of  the  war.  The  pro¬ 
gram  began  shortly  after  the 
Defen.se  Department  ended  its 
publicly  announced  policy  of 
paying  the  fares  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
man  to  Saigon.  Defense  pro¬ 
vided  round  trips  for  82  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen. 

Marks  Testifies 

In  his  te.stimony  before  the 
committee,  Marks  stated  that 
“we  in  USIA  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
see  that  full  and  objective  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  Viet- 
name  situation  is  available  to 
new'spapers,  radio  and  tv  out¬ 
lets  abroad.  The  question  is  not 
whether  media  favor  or  oppose 
the  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government  but  whether  they 
have  the  facts  upon  which  to 
form  intelligent  conclusions.” 

He  explained  that  travel  fares 
for  foreign  newsmen  were  taken 
out  of  “soft  currency”  counter¬ 
part  funds  in  their  respective 
countries.  He  held  that  the 
U.  S.  received  a  much  better 
“break”  in  world  coverage  of 
the  w’ar  because  of  this  policy. 

Several  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  members,  ques¬ 
tioning  Marks  in  so  many 
w'ords,  asked  whether  USIA 
attached  any  strings  to  foreign 
newsmen  in  Vietnam.  He  an¬ 
swered  that  each  of  them  is  a 
“free  agent.” 

Marks  repeatedly  stated  that 
one  of  the  biggest  benefits  of 
this  program  is  that  foreign 
newsmen  “can  see  the  thing 
through  their  own  eyes,”  and 
that  firsthand  exposure  to  the 
conflict — especially  in  terms  of 
Viet  Cong  terrorism — has  en¬ 
lightened  many  correspondents 
and  newspapers  who  had  been 
opposed  to  “our  position.” 


Suffolk  Sun 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


tion  in  Suffolk  County.  The  most 
widely  read  paper  is  Newsday 
— published  by  my  good  friend, 
Harry  Guggenheim,  in  Garden 
City,  Nassau  County,  Long 
Island.  We  have  no  thought  of 
displacing  Newsday.  We  believe, 
however,  that  Suffolk  County 
now  has  the  population,  the  in¬ 
dustry,  the  retail  sales  volume, 
so  that  our  morning  Suffolk  Sun 
also  can  secure  a  high  reader- 
ship  and  adequate  advertising 
support.  We  believe  the  people 
and  merchants  of  Suffolk  County 
will  w'elcome  their  own  daily 
newspaper. 

“We  have  had  experience  be¬ 
fore  in  launching  a  newspaper. 
Six  years  ago  we  started  the 
San  Juan  Star,  the  only  English- 
daily  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  this  daily  and 
Sunday  paper  is  continuing  to 
grow  splendidly  in  both  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising,  and  is  quite 
profitable. 

Cowles  said  new  undertakings 
will  be  dropped  after  an  “ade¬ 
quate  trial  period,”  if  they  prove 
unsuccessful  and  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  earnings. 

Whatmore  said  CCI  plans  to 
continue  to  expand  the  news¬ 
paper  division  because  “We’ve 
found  that  newspapers  convert 
a  high  percent  of  sales  volume 
into  profit — comparable  to  some 
of  the  better  television  stations.” 
He  said  newspapers  yield  a 
higher  return  on  investment 
than  television  stations.  “It  is  a 
fact,”  he  said,  “newspapers  to¬ 
day  generally  represent  a 
growth  industry.” 

Whatmore  spelled  out  the  cri¬ 
teria  for  starting  or  acquiring 
new.spapers: 

“First:  We  locate  in  areas  of 
population  and  industrial 
grow'th.  Second:  We  like  the 
presence  of  a  university  since  it 
tends  to  attract  highly  desirable 
industry.  Third:  We  insist  that 
our  newspapers  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  local  community. 
Fourth:  We  seek  markets  which 
have  a  definite  need  for  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

He  said  the  papers  in  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Lakeland  and  San  Juan  all 
meet  these  criterias  and  each  is 
profitable.  “Our  new  paper,  the 
Suffolk  Sun,  more  than  meets 
our  criteria,”  he  said,  noting 
that  it  represents  “over  a  one 
million  dollar  pre-publication 
investment.”  CCI  earnings  for 
six  months  this  year  were  re¬ 
ported  as  $1,879,000  as  against 
$1,592,000  a  year  ago.  The  stock 
dividend  of  50  cents  a  share  an¬ 
nually  may  be  increased,  Cowles 
reported. 
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Memo  to  the  v\/orklng  press 


THIS  IS  A 


DECIMAL  POINT! 

It’s  Getting  In  The  Way 
Of  Industrial  Peace  In  The  Bell  System 


Negotiations  between  CWA— the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO— and  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Installation  Division  of  the  Bell  System  will  be  in 
serious  difficulty  unless  this  big  decimal  point  obstruc¬ 
tion  can  be  cleared  away. 

The  decimal  point  symbolizes  the  3.2  percent 
national  wage  ‘guidelines’.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said, 
we  believe  that  3.2  figure  is  wrong  from  the  standpoint 
of  economic  theory  and  of  practical  labor-management 
relations.  It  will  hinder,  not  help,  the  settlement  of 
differences. 

By  the  time  this  ad  is  printed  CWA  will  be  nearing 
a  decision.  We  sincerely  hope  that  decision,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will  not  bring  about  any  inconvenience  to 
the  American  public. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  our  union.  We 
have  members  in  3,000  American  cities  and  towns.  An 


ad  similar  to  this  one  ran  in  19  major  metropolitan 
newspapers,  as  well  as  Newsweek  and  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature.  Why? 

Because  we  feel  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to  explain 
how  we  wish  to  maintain  industrial  peace  in  the  com¬ 
munications  industry.  And  to  tell  the  public  of  the  ob¬ 
structions  to  that  peace. 

We  believe,  as  do  you,  that  legitimate  news  cov¬ 
erage  demands  that  both  sides  of  a  story  be  told.  We 
know,  as  do  you,  that  it  is  easy  to  find  a  Bell  System 
public  relations  man.  There  are  so  many  of  them. 

While  we  do  not  have  PR  crews  across  the  land, 
we  do  have  thousands  of  CWA  Local  officers  ready  to 
answer  your  questions.  And  so,  if  you  don’t  know  who 
to  contact  in  your  community,  write,  or  call  me  collect  at 
202-337-7711,  and  we’ll  give  you  a  CWA  contact 
who’ll  give  you  a  straight  answer. 


Joseph  A.  Beirne 
President 


COMMUNICATIONS  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA,  AFL-CIO 

The  Community-Minded  Union 

1925  K  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  D.  C.  20006 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Early  this  year,  we  received  a 
note  from  Jim  Comstock,  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Rich- 
wood  (W.  Va.)  Hillbilly  that 
read:  “Keep  an  eye  on  the 
Heritage  page  in  our  newspaper. 
Any  editor  can  do  the  same 
thing  and  add  $1,600  a  month  to 
his  revenue.  We  are.” 

Jim  was  talking  about  a  new 
full  page  weekly  feature  in  his 
tabloid  Hillbilly  slugged,  “West 
Virginia  Heritage  Foundation, 
edited  and  compiled  by  Jim 
Comstock  and  published  by 
Bronson  McClung  [Jim’s  co¬ 
publisher]  . 

Up  in  the  ears  of  each  Herit¬ 
age  page  were  names  of  spon¬ 
sors,  two  to  a  page.  They  ranged 
from  Governor  and  Mrs.  Hulett 
C.  Smith  and  the  Monsanto 
Company,  Organic  Chemical  Di¬ 
vision,  to  John  M.  Slack,  U.S. 
Congressman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  City  National 
Bank  of  Charleston,  and  Blue- 
field  Sanitarium  and  Alderson 
Broaddus  College. 

Need 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Jim  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  how  he’s  been 
making  the  added  $1,600  to  his 
monthly  revenue.  “First  off,”  he 
said,  West  Virginia,  unlike  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states, 
has  no  state-subsidized  collec¬ 
tion  of  its  literary  and  docu¬ 
mentary  heritage.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  West  Virginia  is 
rich  in  this  cultural  aspect.  So 
that  establishes  the  need  for 
such  a  collection. 

“But  the  newspaper  which 
attempts  to  have  a  Heritage 
page  has  to  have  something  of 
a  record  of  being  interested  in 
heritage.  It  can’t  just  start 
screaming  heritage! 

“The  Hillbilly  established  such 
an  interest  by  helping  to  save 
Pearl  Buck’s  birttiplace.  And 
by  haranguing  the  state  until  it 
purchased  the  Vietnam-headed 
Cass  Railroad  and  made  a  tour¬ 
ist  attraction  out  of  it. 

“More  than  that,  perhaps,  we 
have  standing  requests  with 
second-hand  stores  all  over  the 
nation  to  send  us  West  Virginia 
books.  We  make  them  available 
to  colleges  and  school  libraries.” 

What  Jim  neglected  to  add  but 
what  is  more  than  apparent  to 
anyone  reading  the  Hillbilly  for 
any  length  of  time  is  that  over 
the  years  the  weekly  has  become 
a  repository  for  all  the  West 
Virginia  history  and  culture  that 
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Comstock  can  lay  his  hands  on. 
The  Hillbilly  runs  a  “West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Mountain  Railroad  Page.” 
It  had  a  standing  feature  each 
week  called  “Old  Likker  in  a 
New  Jug,”  which  comprises  two 
pages  of  old  folk  ballads  and 
poetry  indigenous  to  the  area. 

There’s  also  an  “Appalachian 
Books”  page  and  chunks  of  West 
Virginia  history  such  as  “The 
Jackson  County  Hanging,” 
sprinkled  regularly  throughout 
the  Hillbilly.  Also,  reprints  of 
West  Virginia  family  Journals. 

Last  Spring  the  Hillbilly 
started  the  Heritage  feature,  a 
weekly  page  on  some  aspect  of  a 
lost  and  out-of-print  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  item.  “The  idea,”  Jim  ex¬ 
plained  to  us  after  the  idea  got 
rolling,  “is  to  let  people  read  it 
now,  then  at  the  end  of  the  year 
have  all  that  material  gathered 
into  a  book — I  just  save  the  type 
and  will  paste  it  in  forms  for 
offset.  When  the  book  is  pub¬ 
lished,  copies  of  it  will  be  given 
free  to  every  high  school  and 
library  in  the  state.” 

Footnotes 

The  Hillbilly  charges  $200  for 
each  co-sponsor,  which  comes  to 
$400  a  week  or  the  $1,600  a 
month  Jim  tossed  out  when  he 
first  mentioned  the  page.  On  the 
opposite  facing  page  is  a  foot¬ 
notes  column  for  corrections  and 
amplication,  etc.  This  usually 
takes  the  form  of  explaining 
more  about  the  particular  week’s 
co-sponsors. 

Also  on  the  opposite  page  is  a 
list  of  previous  sponsors  of  the 
Heritage  page.  Jim  claimed  that 
a  sponsor  gets  in  the  Hillbilly  52 
times  a  year  this  way  for  his 
$200. 

In  one  issue,  we  counted  the 
names  of  42  previous  co-sponsors 
in  the  list.  Included  were  heavy 
industrial  manufacturers,  banks, 
fuel  companies,  two  doctors,  a 
realtor,  two  insurance  agencies 
and  a  family  of  four.  The  largest 
group  of  co-sponsors  were  coal 
and  lumber  companies,  the 
state's  biggest  industries. 

The  planned  book  will  also 
carry  the  names  of  the  sponsors 
on  its  title  page,  which  means, 
Jim  again  pointed  out,  “the  firm 
or  individual  paying  the  $200 
gets  his  name  before  countless 
generations  of  West  Virginia 
students.” 

Each  sponsor  is  entitled  to 
10  gift  subscriptions  of  the  Hill¬ 
billy  for  associates  or  friends. 


He  will  also  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Heritage  book. 

Jim  said  the  Hillbilly  has  to 
constantly  beat  the  bushes  for 
sponsors  because  the  adver¬ 
tising  is  nil  for  them  other  than 
institutional  and  goodwill.  He 
added  that  for  next  year  he  has 
assurances  that  most  of  his 
sponsors  “will  just  re-up  with 
us  by  letter.” 

Here  are  three  typical  Heri¬ 
tage  page,  illustrating  what 
Comstock  has  been  using  for 
material. 

In  one  issue,  the  lead  story 
was  “The  West  Virginia  Lady 
Who  Wrote  Dime  Novels,”  a 
piece  about  Mrs.  Alex.  McVeigh 
Miller,  a  West  Virginian  who 
became  rich  writing  serial 
stories  for  30  years.  On  the 
same  page  was  one  more  article, 
the  poem,  “Ben  Bolt,”  by 
Thomas  Dunn  English. 

In  another  issue,  the  lead 
piece  was  called  “The  Mountain 
Man  and  His  Gun,”  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  role  of  the  frontier 
man  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
On  the  same  page  were  two 
other  articles:  ‘The  Cheapest 
Wedding  on  Record”  and  “West 
Virginia’s  Sacrifice  in  World 
W’ar  I,”  the  last  of  five  parts 
listing  those  from  the  state  who 
died  in  that  war. 

A  third  Heritage  page  car¬ 
ried  a  lead  piece  called  “When 
the  English  Came  to  Randolph 
County,  taken  from  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  County  Historical  Society 
Magazine  of  History,  Volume  5, 
1928. 

A  second  piece  on  this  page, 
from  the  Bar,  December,  1901, 
was  titled:  “West  Virginia  Bar 
Magazine  Asks  When  a  Drunk 
is  Drunk.” 

To  fill  out  this  page,  Com¬ 
stock  pulled  two  book  reviews 
out  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review  of  June,  1931, 
and  March,  1935.  Also  a  short 
essay,  “Winfield  Goes  to 
Church,”  taken  from  Tales  of 
the  Elk  by  Col.  H.  B.  Davenport. 
The  “Cheapest  Wedding,”  men¬ 
tioned  above,  also  came  from 
this  source. 

Order  Coupon 

The  Hillbilly  includes  on  the 
opposite  page  a  “Heritage  Book 
Order  Coupon.”  Part  of  it  reads 
that  the  signer  understands  the 
upcoming  book  will  sell  in  the 
price  range  of  from  two  to  three 
dollars  a  volume  and  the  signer 
authorizes  the  Hillbilly  to  put 
his  name  “in  the  pot”  for  Vol¬ 
ume  One  when  it  is  ready. 

“The  cost  of  publishing  the 
book,”  Jim  explained  to  us,  “will 
come  to  around  $1,000.  We  hope 
this  will  be  paid  out  of  advance 
orders  for  extra  books  from  the 
general  public.  We  need  between 
300  and  400  advance  sales  to 
take  care  of  the  printing.” 


Jim  feels  that  editors  in  other 
states  can  start  a  type  of  Heri¬ 
tage  page  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  Hillbilly.  But  he  adds  this 
warning:  “Remember  that  no 
editor  can  make  the  thing  go  if 
he  isn’t  pretty  much  the  best 
living  informed  man  on  his 
state’s  written  records,  books 
paintings,  etc.  I’m  that  in  West 
Virginia  and  it  didn’t  happen 
overnight.” 

• 

Pa,  Weeklies 
Salute  Peru 

A  pair  of  symbolic  freedom 
torches  and  1,100  newspapers  in 
two  languages  were  flown  from 
New  York  to  Lima,  Peru,  on 
July  30-31. 

The  cargo  was  prepared  by 
the  Montgomery  newspapers,  a 
10-town  chain  of  suburban  week¬ 
lies  published  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area.  The  chain  had  as¬ 
sisted  the  establishment  of  gmall 
papers  in  Coischo  and  Huaylas, 
Peru,  earlier  this  year. 

As  a  salute  to  the  people  of 
these  two  communities,  the 
Pennsylvania  publications  issued 
a  special  edition — their  13th  An¬ 
nual  Freedom  Edition — describ¬ 
ing  the  Peruvian  towns  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  their  own  readers  and 
depicting  Montgomery  County  in 
Spanish  for  the  Peruvians. 

The  symbolic  torches  were 
cast  in  bronze  and  donated  by 
Montgomery  County  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Management  Seminar 
For  Weekly  Owners 

Syracuse 

Fifty  publishers  of  New  York 
state  weekly  newspaper  went 
back  to  school  for  one  day  in 
July  to  learn  how  to  run  a  news¬ 
paper  and  how  to  get  along  with 
people. 

The  Management  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  New  York 
Press  Association  at  Country 
House  here  July  29  was  the 
brainchild  of  George  C.  Wortley 
III,  NYPA  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fayetteville  Eagle- 
Bulletin.  He  and  assistant  man¬ 
ager  Richard  Mullins  enlisted 
the  aid  of  three  Syracuse-based 
specialists  in  the  fields  of  man¬ 
agement  production  and  employe 
motivation.  The  participants 
paid  a  $10  registration  fee  to 
cover  luncheon  and  expenses. 

The  faculty  included:  J.  Ar¬ 
thur  Rath,  public  relations  and 
management  counselor;  Prof. 
Don  DeSalvia,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Syracuse 
University;  and  Prof.  Edmund 
C.  Arnold,  chairman  of  graphic 
arts  and  publishing  of  SU’s 
School  of  Journalism. 
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Public  Funds 
For  Canadian 
Daily  Urged 

Saskatoon 

A  group  of  Alberta  Liberals 
has  suggested  that  public  funds 
be  used  to  establish  a  national 
daily  newspaper  in  Canada. 

During  a  panel  discussion  on 
communications  and  transporta¬ 
tion  at  the  Western  Canada 
Liberal  Conference,  Ian  Nicoll, 
an  Edmonton  teacher,  submitted 
a  brief  urging  consideration  of 
a  government-supported  news¬ 
paper. 

“This  need  not  be  considered 
if  the  private  press  is  doing  the 
job,”  the  brief  said.  “No  doubt 
most  Canadian  daily  new'spapers 
. . .  satisfy  the  majority  of  their 
readers,  but  there  must  be  in 
most  cities  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  unable  to  find  the  report¬ 
ing  in  depth  or  informed  opinion 
which  they  would  eagerly  con¬ 
sume  if  it  were  readily  avail¬ 
able.” 

A  national  daily  newspaper, 
supervised  by  an  autonomous 
public  authority,  would  serve  the 
need,  the  brief  said.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  called  particularly  great 
in  three  major  prairie  cities 
where  there  is  a  newspaper 
monopoly.  The  brief  did  not 
name  the  cities  nor  did  it  name 
any  newspaper  groups. 

The  brief  concluded : 

“We  do  not  suggest  that  pri¬ 
vate  newspapers  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  in  any  way,  nor  do  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  public  daily  pub¬ 
lishing  venture  ought  to  compete 
with  private  newspapers  for 
advertising,  because  to  do  so 
would  indirectly  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  private 
newspapers. 

“The  proposed  newspaper 
could  publish  whole  parliamen¬ 
tary  debates,  public  statements 
by  government  and  opposition 
spokesmen  and  provide  balanced 
reporting  in  depth  on  national 
and  international  matters. 

“If  some  means  could  be  de¬ 
vised  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
public  funds  but  through  the 
privately-published  press,  we 
would  favor  exploring  the  feasi¬ 
bility,  but  no  practical  mechan¬ 
ism  of  that  sort  occurs  to  us.” 
• 

Daily  Buys  Weeklies 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

The  Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
has  purchased  four  weeklies  in 
the  area:  Bloomville  Gazette, 
Republic  Reporter,  Tiro  World, 
and  Attica  Hub.  The  new  cor¬ 
poration  is  headed  by  Ivan  D. 
Hesson,  publisher. 


Guastella  to  Manage 
New  York  El  Tiempo 

Mariano  Guastella,  former  in¬ 
ternational  vicepresident  of  the 
Me  Gann- Erickson  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
New  York’s  Spanish-language 
daily  newspaper,  El  Tiempo,  as 
general  manager  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  business,  it  was 
announced  by  Stanley  Ross,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  and  William  Hitch¬ 
cock,  president. 

Guastella  was  president  of 
Publicidad  Guastella  S.A.  until 
Fidel  Castro’s  regime  took  over 
in  Cuba.  Previously  he  also 
headed  Guastella-McCann-Erick- 
son  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and 
owned  an  advertising  agency  un¬ 
der  his  name  in  Spain. 

On  El  Tiempo’s  staff,  Guas¬ 
tella  is  with  men  who  worked 
with  him  in  Cuba  and  Mexico, 
including  Miguel  Angel  Martin, 
who  was  advertising  director  for 


the  CMQ  Television  Network, 
and  Enrique  Pizzi  de  Porras, 
former  editor-in-chief  of  El 
Pais. 

Guastella  has  confirmed  Ivan 
Egas  as  director  of  advertising, 
and  Ramon  Quintero  as  asso¬ 
ciate  advertising  director. 

Hitchcock  said  El  Tiempo  has 
signed  a  three-year  contract 
with  Guastella  covering  his  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business  side  of 
the  newspaper,  thus  giving  Ross 
more  opportunity  for  devoting 
his  time  to  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotions. 

Hitchcock,  an  associate  in 
Lehman  Brothers  banking  house 
is  president  of  El  Tiempo  Inc. 
J.  Elroy  McCaw,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  El  Tiempo,  is  co¬ 
holder  of  the  CATV  contract  for 
lower  Manhattan,  and  a  director 
of  Lear  Jet,  General  Baking, 
Rand  Development,  Sterling 
Movies,  and  Teleguide. 


Staffs  Reject  Guild 

Hollywood,  Cal. 

Unrepresented  employes  of 
the  Hollywood  Citizen-News  and 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Times 
voted  against  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  as  bargaining 
agent  on  Aug.  9  by  a  vote  of 
96^61.  Eligible  to  cast  ballots 
were  workers  in  the  dispatch, 
display  advertising,  classified, 
business  office,  inside  circula¬ 
tion,  and  maintenance  depart¬ 
ments. 

• 

Returns  to  Station 

Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  S.  Harold  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  local  sales  manager  for 
WTVJ,  Channel  4.  Until  re¬ 
cently  he  was  with  the  Miami 
News  as  advertising  director. 
Previously  he  was  associated 
with  WTVJ  from  1952  to  1957 
as  national  sales  manager. 


TW\  awards 
are  ready; 


is  your  entry? 


Better  hurry.  Trans  World  Airlines’ 
29th  annual  writing  and  picture 
competition  is  about  to  close. 


TWA’s  awards  for  excellence  in  commer¬ 
cial  aviation  and  air  travel  coverage  are 
waiting.  But  act  quickly.  Your  entry  must 
be  postmarked  by  October  15,  1966. 

Categories  include  black  and  white, 
and  color  photographs;  newsreel  and  tele¬ 
vision  film;  press  association,  newspaper, 
magazine  and  broadcast  writing;  tele¬ 
vision-radio  production.  Material  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  between  September 
15,  1965  and  September  15,  1966  is  eligi¬ 
ble.  More  than  one  entry  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  For  complete  details,  write  to 
Gordon  Gilmore,  Vice  President-Public 
Relations,  Trans  World  Air¬ 
lines,  Inc.,  605  Third  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Nationwide 
Wortdwide 
dopond  on 
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SYNDICATES 


Spies  and  Swindlers 
Subjects  of  Stories 

By  Ray  Ernin 


Examiner’s  Wlllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


The  exciting:  world  of  fraud 
and  espionage  is  to  be  brought 
to  newspaper  pages  in  true 
stories  by  a  former  head  of  an 
O.S.S.  counter-espionage  unit. 

The  feature:  “Tricks  of  the 
Trade.” 

The  writer:  Dan  Tyler  Moore. 

The  format:  Weekly  stories; 
illustrated  by  Ra>'  Osrin. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

Dan  Tyler  Moore,  once  head 
of  an  O.S.S.  counter-espionage 
unit,  has  made  a  career  of  study¬ 
ing  and  outwitting  swindlers, 
crooks  and  others  who  live  by 
their  wits.  The  former  counter- 
spy  headed  a  massive  spy-catch¬ 
ing  apparatus  for  the  O.S.S.  in 
the  Near  East  during  World 
War  II. 

1.4‘amed  His  Trade 

From  his  adventures  and  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  w’orld  stage — 
or  rather  backstage  or  under¬ 
ground — he  learned  all  the 
“Tricks  of  the  Trade.” 

He  writes  vividly  of  them, 
pulling  no  punches,  mincing  no 
w'ords.  The  result  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  column  about  real 
crooks  and  real  victims. 

Moore  takes  his  readers  with 
him  on  adventurous  rounds — all 
the  way  from  the  cruel  and  cun¬ 
ning  world  of  the  Cairo  street 
urchin  to  the  glittering  counter 
of  an  exclusive  metropolitan 
jew'elry  store.  He  finds  and 
exposes  criminal  methods  of  all 
kinds,  ranging  from  sophisti¬ 
cated  swindle  and  elaborate  con¬ 
fidence  schemes  to  simple  victim¬ 
ization  of  the  unsuspecting  tour¬ 
ist  in  exotic  corners  of  the 
world. 

Itcgun  In  PI) 

The  w’riter  entertains  and  en¬ 
lightens.  The  new  feature  was 
discovered  and  tried  by  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
where  it  now  has  become  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  paper.  Here 
is  what  Dav’e  Rimmel,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  said: 

“Dan  Moore’s  ‘Tricks  of  the 
Trade’  has  proved  a  popular 
attraction  for  our  readers.  He 
has  quite  a  following.  And  no 
wonder — Moore  is  a  rare  thing 
in  this  world :  a  true  expert  who 
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can  communicate  his  enthusiasm 
successfully.  His  vivid  style, 
complemented  by  the  bright  il¬ 
lustrations  by  Ray  Osrin,  has 
unusual  reader  appeal.  ‘Tricks 
of  the  Trade’  is  a  rare  find. 
There’s  nothing  like  it  being 
published  today.” 

Thrilling  .Subjcct^ 

The  headings  of  four  Moore 
thrillers  are:  “Great  Oklahoma 
Turtle  Race,”  “‘Missouri’ 
Leaves  Him  in  Knots,”  “Axle 
Lets  Con  Man  Down,”  and 
“McMurdo  Strikes  Again.” 

The  Bell-McClure  Syndicate’s 
promotion  folder  about  the  new 
feature  has  drawings  of  two 
sinister  spies,  back  to  back,  with 
the  caption  “It  takes  one  to 
know  one  .  .  .” 

When  Moore  was  in  O.S.S. 
service,  his  code  name  was  Tivel, 
which  means  “devil.”  Since  the 
w’ar,  he  has  been  a  correspondent 
for  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  and  has  written 
for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Reader's  Digest,  Red  Book  and 
True.  He  is  director-general  of 
the  International  Platform  As¬ 
sociation,  trade  group  for  lec¬ 
turers. 


Book  Week 

{Continued  from  page  16) 


($7  a  year),  principally  to 
libraries,  book  stores,  schools, 
literary  agents  and  authors. 
This  reader.ship  is  enormously 
important,  of  course,  to  book 
publishers,  who  are  the  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Book  Week. 

The  magazine  formerly  w’as 
distributed,  too,  with  the  San 
F rancisco  Examiner  but  that 


ended  with  the 
merger  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  which  had  its  own 
Sunday  coverage  of  the  book 
field. 

Richard  H.  Brown,  Book 
Week  business  manager,  who 
maintains  his  old  office  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  Building  to  be 
near  the  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  staffs  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune,  which  w'ill  operate 
there,  said  a  score  or  more  of 
large  Sunday  newspapers  hav'e 
sought  to  distribute  Book  Week 
as  part  of  their  Sunday  pack¬ 
ages. 

Expansion  Planned 

Economics  has  prevented 
such  expansion  in  the  pa.st,  but 
a  gradual  expansion  is  planned 
for  the  future.  Production  costs 
for  the  Rotagravure  magazine 
are  so  great  that  other  news¬ 
papers  have  felt  unable  to  bear 
their  proportionate  share,  al¬ 
though  they  are  willing,  of 
course,  to  pay  for  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

Brown  explained  that  book 
publishers  claim  they  cannot 
meet  the  additional  advertising 
rate  increases  that  would  have 
to  be  imposed  to  meet  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost.  They  say  book 
sales  in  secondary  markets  are 
not  great  enough  to  ju.stify  big 
increases. 

The  present  page  rate  is 
$2,875  a  page,  a  cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  circulation  of  $134,  and 
mo.st  book  publishers  will  accept 
only  a  nominal  increase  for  ad¬ 
ditional  markets. 

The  magazine  already  is  in 
the  first  and  second  book  mar¬ 
kets,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
and  in  a  third  growing  and 
very  important  book  market, 
Washington. 

“The  book  business  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  there  is  real  need  for 
it  to  have  an  economical  line  of 
communication  to  reach  poten¬ 
tial  book  buyers,”  said  Brown. 
“Only  a  few  newspapers  feel 
able  to  carry  daily  book  reviews 
liecause  there  is  not  a  steady 
flow  of  book  advertising  to  sup¬ 
port  use  of  the  space.  The  book 
publisher  may  put  out  50  books 
a  year,  so  his  advertising  dollar 
is  fragmented,  unlike  .spending 
it  all  on  a  single  product.  We 
have  a  new  and  exciting  format 
for  reviewing  books  and  many 
newspapers  are  eager  to  become 
partners  with  us  in  distributing 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  economically 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.” 

4)  ♦  4c 

A  fictional  San  Francisco 
new'spaper  reporter  will  be  the 
central  character  of  a  new 
novel,  “The  Bastille  Day  Pa¬ 
rade”  (David  McKay  Co.  Jan¬ 
uary.  $3.95),  by  Kenneth  La- 
mott,  literary  critic  and  author 
of  four  earlier  books. 


Books  Of  9  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

A  scholarly  account  of  the 
development  of  printing  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  time  of 
Caxton  is  “A  History  of  Print¬ 
ing  In  Great  Britain”  (By 
Colin  Clair.  Oxford  University 
Press.  314  pages.  52  illustra¬ 
tions.  $10). 

Walter  Millis,  who  served 
from  1924  to  1954  as  ati  editor¬ 
ial  and  staff  w’riter  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Trihuw  and 
w'ho  is  now  a  staff  member  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  is  the 
editor  of  “American  Military 
Thought”  (Bobbs-Merrill.  .\ug. 
17.  628  pages.  $7.50). 

An  eyewitness  account  of  two 
years  of  terrible  w’ar  is  given  by 
Jim  G.  Lucas,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  correspondent  of  the 
Scripps-How’ard  Newspapers,  in 
“Dateline:  Viet  Nam”  (Award 
House-Crowm.  $4.95). 

A  full-scale  biography  of  Sen. 
J.  William  Fulbright  (D-Ark.) 
is  being  w’ritten  by  Haynes 
John.son,  Pulitzer  Prize-win¬ 
ning  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star,  in 
collaboration  with  Beimard  M. 
Gwertsman,  foreign  affairs 
writer  for  the  Star.  Doubleday 
will  publish  the  book.  Haynes 
Johnson  is  the  author  of  “The 
Bay  of  Pigs”  and  “Du.«k  at  the 
Mountain.”  He’s  the  son  of 
Malcolm  Johnson,  vicepresident 
of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  who  also 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  when  he 
was  a  New  York  Sun  reporter. 

More  than  150  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  most  outstand¬ 
ing  cartoons  are  collected  in 
“All  In  A  Day’s  Work”  (Select¬ 
ed  by  Charles  Preston.  Dutton. 
September.  $3.95). 

Random  House  in  November 
will  publish  a  collection  of  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  w'hose  work  appears  in 
167  newspapers.  The  price  will 
be  $4.95. 

A  new  collection  of  humor 
columns  by  Art  Buchwald  (Pub¬ 
lishers  Newspaper  Syndicate) 
will  be  “Son  of  The  Great  Soci¬ 
ety”  (Putnam’s.  Sept.  14. 
$4.95). 

Robert  Peel,  a  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  is  the  author 
of  “Mary  Baker  Eddy:  The 
Years  of  Discovery”  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston). 
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VARIETY  FEATURES 


COMICS 


220  East  42nd  St., New  York17, NY 


Sugarbush  Valley,  Warren,  Vt., 
is  an  athlete  who  is  equally 
talented  as  an  artist.  He  has 
been  a  ski  insti’uctor  for  12 
years,  and  his  poi’traits  are 
valued  as  high  as  $5,000  each. 
In  addition,  he  is  an  expert  sky 
diver  and  former  boxer. 

Following  13  months  of  com¬ 
bat  service  in  Korea,  Covino 
earned  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Master  of  Science 
in  Art  Education  fi’om  Pratt 
In.stitute.  He  is  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fa¬ 
mous  Artists  Schools.  He  main¬ 
tains  an  art  studio  at  Westport, 
Conn. 


SYNDICATES 

Joan  O’Sullivan 
Is  Named  KFS 
Women ’s  Editor 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


The  retirement  of  Marion 
Clyde  McCarroll,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
and  the  appointment  of  Joan 
O’Sullivan  as  her  successor 
were  announced  this  week. 

Miss  McCarroll,  who  also 
conducted  the  advice  column 
under  the  name  of  “Beatrice 
Fairfax",  is  from  East  Orange, 

N.J.  She  graduated  from  Well- 
sley  College  and  intended  orig¬ 
inally  to  become  a  social  worker. 

Instead  she  went  to  work  on  a 
New  Jersey  weekly  newspaper. 

Subsequently  she  became  a  Wall 
Street  reporter.  On  the  A>m’ 

York  Sunday  World  she  initia¬ 
ted  a  “Women  In  Business”  col¬ 
umn.  For  a  number  of  years 
she  did  features  for  both  the 
World  and  the  Post  under  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  with  the  approval 
of  the  editors. 

In  1941,  she  accepted  the 
position  of  woman’’s  editor  at 
KFS. 

Joan  O’Sullivan  has  been 
writing  for  the  syndicate  since 

1950.  She  was  then  a  feature  ^  •« 

writer  for  the  New  York  Sun.  C#Ot?l/IO  l^rttCS 
Joan’s  mother,  Edna  D’Arcy, 

was  a  writer  and  cartoonist  for  J^fld  IlluStrateS 
Hearst  publications  and  her 

father,  Timothy  J.  O’Sullivan,  Qhfitntr  ITofwiwtWo 
was  a  reporter  for  the  old  r  VUI,Ut  K 

Bronx  Home  News  before  he 
went  into  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness. 

Joan  attended  the  College  of 
New  Rochelle,  withdrawing 
when  she  got  a  job  as  copy  girl 
— in  1943 — on  the  Sun.  She 
worked  into  a  job  on  the  school 
page  and  regular  feature  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  women’s  page.  She 
finished  her  college  education 
evenings  at  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity  and  was  invited  back  to 
lecture  there. 

For  a  time  she  was  home  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  Mirror  May- 
aziree.  She  has  twice  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  and 
in  1965  was  the  fir.st  member  to 
the  club’s  Pegasus 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


Covering  Farm  News 
Just  Comes  Naturally 

Ovid  Martin,  agricultural 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Washington,  was  recently 
presented  an  award  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  agricul-  > 
ture”  by  the  joint  convention  of 
Missouri  Farmers  Association 
and  the  MidContinent  Farmers  i 
Association.  Martin  has  coveied  i 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ! 
longer  than  any  other  reporter 
in  history. 

Martin  was  born  on  a  farm 
at  Iberia,  Mo.,  March  9,  1905, 
and  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  a  weekly  owned  by  his 
father.  After  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  he  worked 
on  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader 
and  was  political  editor  when 
he  joined  the  AP  staff  at  Kansas 
City  in  1933. 

Farming  is  also  Martin’s 
hobby,  and  he  lives  on  a  10-acre 
“Ski  American,”  written  and  farm  at  Fairfax,  Va. 
illustiated  by  Frank  Covino,  • 

will  be  distributed  by  King  PicturPS  ]\Jsu&gPr 
Features  Syndicate  for  the 

1966-67  winter  season.  With  .  Dallas 

first  release  scheduled  for  Nov.  Jerry  A.  McNeill  has  been 
14  on  a  three-times-weekly  appointed  Southwest  Division 
schedule  for  20  weeks,  it  will  newspictures  manapr  for 
emphasize  special  techniques  Tmted  Press  International  with 
taught  in  this  country.  headquarters  here,  it  was  an- 

Covino,  who  is  an  instructor  jounced  by  William  C.  Payette, 
at  Stein  Eriksen’s  ski  school  at  division  manage!’. 
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FERD'NAND  D/S 
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Iu8truotiou  Team 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Four  University  of  Illinois 
professors,  all  former  news¬ 
papermen,  will  make  up  the 
faculty  for  the  Illinois  Press 
Association’s  newswriting  and 
editing  short  course  Nov.  4  on 
the  U.  of  I.  Urbana  campus. 
Arthur  E.  Strang,  IPA  secre¬ 
tary-manager,  has  announced 
that  the  instruction  team  w’ill  be 
composed  of  Profs.  Charles 
Puffenbarger,  Gene  Graham, 
Gene  Gilmore  and  Richard  Hild- 
wein,  all  of  the  department  of 
journalism  faculty  in  the  U.  of 
I.  College  of  Journalism  and 
Communications. 


receive 

Award  for  di.stinguished  serv¬ 
ice.  She  has  written  booklets  for 
a  Doubleday  success  course  and 
her  volume,  “100  Ways  to 
Popularity”  publi.shed  in  1963 
by  Macmillan  and  illustrated  by 
her  husband,  Archie  Vassiliadis, 
a  commercial  artist,  is  available 
in  paperback  edition.  She  and 
her  husband  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Darcy,  bom  in  1961,  and 
Demitra,  bom  in  1963. 
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Trih  History 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


War  II,  provides  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  the  Trib  cor¬ 
respondent  at  work. 

CroM'ning  Glory 

“Crowning  all  the  glory  of  the 
Trib — and  what  made  it  the 
‘newspaperman’s  newspaper,’ 
read  by  journalists,  and  their 
favorite  spot  to  work — was  the 
city  staff.  Dozens  of  fine  writers 
did  their  apprenticeship  under 
Stanley  Walker.  Many  stayed 
year  after  year,  turning  out 
copy  marked  by  a  rich  store  of 
metaphor  and  imagrination. 

“To  cite  only  one,  Robert  Peck, 
on  the  rewrite  desk,  once  put 
this  lead  on  one  of  the  most 
hackneyed  of  all  stories — an 
error  in  railroad  switching: 

“  ‘Train  No.  470  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  which  in 
motononous  years  of  travel  had 
never  got  to  the  south  shore  of 
Long  Island,  almost  made  it  last 
night.’  ” 

Republican  Organ 

Jo.seph  Kraft  wrote  of  the 
Trib’s  espousal  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party: 

“Horace  Greeley,  who  founded 
the  paper  in  1841,  and  Whitelaw 
Reid,  who  succeeded  him  in  1872, 
were  both  pillars  of  the  new 
Republican  Party.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  faithful 
reader  like  the  present  Republi¬ 
can  incumbent  (Eisenhower), 
acknowledged  the  paper  to  be 
not  bad  for  his  indigestion. 
Chauncey  Depew,  about  TR’s 
time,  pronounced  it  ‘the  greatest 
organ  of  the  party.’ 

“As  party  organ  the  Trib  was 
not  above  what  one  of  its  great 
city  editors,  Stanley  Walker, 
called  ‘a  touch  of  Tory  choler.’ 
‘Anarchy  And  Repudiation 
Trampl^  Under  Foot’  was  the 
Trib  headline  when  McKinley 
beat  Bryan  in  1896. 

“W’ithin  the  party,  though,  the 
Trib  did  unceasing  battle  in  the 
cau.se  of  the  more  liberal  angels. 
Greeley  fought  Granti.sm  to  the 
death,  expiring  23  days  after 
losing  the  election  of  1872.  Of 
the  GOP  nominee  in  1920,  the 
Trib  said:  ‘We  had  hoped  that  a 
man  of  undoubted  courage, 
vision,  and  executive  ability 
would  be  chosen,  but  we  have 
instead  Warren  Gamaliel  Hard¬ 
ing.’ 

“Just  how  important  Trib 
support  was  in  nominating  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey  or  in  prevailing 
upon  General  Eisenhower  to  run 
is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but 
probably  no  paper  has  ever  done 
more  for  a  candidate  than  the 
Trib  for  Wendell  Willkie,  whom 


it  supported  at  a  time  when 
such  eminent  Republicans  as 
Arthur  Vandenberg  were  mis¬ 
spelling  his  name.’’ 

Bennelt  Pioneered 

With  ample  ideas  (many  new 
and  revolutionary  ones)  and 
ample  financing  ($500),  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Sr.  set  up  shop 
as  printer  of  the  Herald  as  a 
rival  to  the  morning  Sun,  pio¬ 
neer  penny  paper.  The  rambunc¬ 
tious  Scot  produced  a  paper  full 
of  wit,  vigor,  personal  editorial 
paragraphs,  society  gossip  and 
the  best  foreign  news  of  that 
period.  He  inaugurated  the  first 
financial  page  and  was  the  first 
to  cover  murder  trials  in  full, 
including  questions  and  answers. 

The  first  Bennett  pioneered  in 
Sunday  supplements.  He  intro¬ 
duced  news  illustrations.  The 
Herald’s  full-page  engraving  of 
Andrew  Jackson’s  funeral  in 
1845  was  a  landmark.  The  paper 
was  credited  with  the  best  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Mexican  W’ar  and  it 
had  40  war  correspondents  with 
the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil 
War. 

The  founding  editor’s  son, 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Jr.,  was 
an  innovator  and  tradition- 
setter,  too,  when  he  assumed  the 
reins.  He  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
one  of  his  best  reporters,  to 
Africa  to  find  Dr.  David  Living¬ 
stone,  explorer  and  missionary 
(1871).  He  often  “made’’  news 
for  his  paper.  He  employed  such 
famous  writers  as  Mark  Twain 
and  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

The  younger  Bennett  moved 
to  France  in  1887  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  Paris  Herald,  now  to 
be  knowTi  as  the  European  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Herald  Tribune- 
Washington  Post.  Bennett  Jr. 
died  in  1918  and  Frank  Munsey, 
a  collector  of  newspapers,  bought 
the  Herald  in  1920,  along  with 
the  Evening  Telegram,  also 
owTied  by  the  Bennett  heirs. 

Greeley’s  Ideals 

Horace  Greeley,  an  aggressive 
New  Hampshire  printer,  with 
$2,000  of  his  own  and  $1,000  of 
borrowed  money  started  his 
morning  Tribune  in  1841  with 
5,000  circulation.  It  was  a  penny 
paper  with  high  ideals — the  up¬ 
lift  of  labor,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  establishment  of  social¬ 
ism,  prohibition  of  liquor.  It  was 
not  sensational  and  it  was  well 
written. 

When  Greeley  died  in  1872, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  who  was  a  staff 
editor  and  a  former  Civil  War 
correspondent  from  Ohio,  was 
named  editor  by  the  stock¬ 
holders.  With  the  aid  of  Jay 
Gould,  Wall  Street  speculator, 
he  was  able  to  buy  the  majority 
stock.  Reid  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
servative  and  a  foe  of  union 
labor.  He  married  the  daughter 


of  Ogden  Mills,  wealthy  banker. 

Reid  served  as  Ambassador  to 
France.  (The  last  publisher, 
John  Hay  Whitney,  had  served 
as  Ambassador  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain).  Reid  died  in  1912,  and  his 
son,  Ogden  M.  Reid,  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner,  and  his  wife, 
Helen  Rogers  Reid,  a  former 
social  secretary,  was  his  astute 
helpmate  in  operating  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  Reids  purchased  the 
Herald  (1924)  for  $5,000,000, 
retaining  only  its  name. 

Mrs.  Reid  Takes  Over 

With  the  death  of  Ogden  M. 
Reid  (1947),  Mrs.  Reid  became 
chairman  of  the  board.  Her  older 
son  Whitelaw,  served  as  editor 
for  a  period  and  in  1955  he 
became  board  chairman  and  his 
younger  brother  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
now  a  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  Westchester  County, 
became  publisher,  president  and 
editor. 

Innovations  in  typography, 
circulation  contests,  a  third  sec¬ 


tion  devoted  to  sports  and  enieN  § 
tainment,  a  weekly  television  I 
magazine  supplement  and  other 
changes  and  additions  failed  t« 
stop  the  Herald  Tribune’s  grad¬ 
ual  but  almost  continuous  loss 
in  circulation  until  it  ranked 
seventh  in  New  York  City  In 
that  respect.  Advertising  de¬ 
creased  in  proportion.  The  Reids  ■ 
turned  to  Whitney  for  financial  * 
aid. 

When  Whitney  assumed  con¬ 
trol  in  1958  he  remarked  that 
his  grandfather,  John  Hay,  had  ! 
been  closely  associated  with  the  ^ 
Tribune  and  for  a  time  was  edi¬ 
tor  under  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Whitney  made  many  staff  i 
changes  and  further  changed  1 
the  makeup  of  the  paper  to  the  | 
extent  of  giving  it  a  magazine-  I 
like  appearance  and  quality.  | 

Yet  the  Herald  Tribune  re¬ 
mained  in  an  unenviable  and  in¬ 
deed  unendurable  squeeze,  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  tabloid  New  York  News, 
with  their  big  circulations. 


Names  of  Two  Warring 
Papers  Bite  the  Dust 


When  James  Gordon  Bennett,  it  dares  not  open  its  jaws 
who  was  bom  in  Scotland  Sept,  plumply — that  we  are  ‘obscure, 
1,  1795,  came  to  America  and  unknown  to  the  public,  etc.’ 
decided  to  pursue  a  career  in  Here’s  a  pretty  objection  to  come 
journalism  in  1824  he  found  from  the  garbage  of  society— a 
New  York  City’s  newspapers  set  of  poor  creatures  whose 
“dry  as  dust.”  lipht  is  going  down  faster  than 

Once  he  had  obtained  a  job  as  it  ever  w'ent  up;  whose  paper  is 
a  reporter  he  lost  no  time  in  too  indecent,  too  immoral  for  any 
raising  more  than  dust.  He  respectable  person  to  touch  or 
literally  raised  Hell  with  his  family  to  take  in.” 
persistent  digging  for  news  and  "^tie  libelous  attacks  continued 
brilliant  writing.  His  failure  to  several  months,  yet  it  was  to 
get  on  the  staff  of  the  Sun  the  Sun  that  Bennett  had  to  turn 
embittered  him  and  when  he  ^elp  after  fire  destroyed  his 
started  his  own  morning  Herald  riublishing  plant  in  downtown 
on  May  6,  1835,  he  launched  a  Manhattan.  Through  ads  in  the 
merry  war  with  the  Sun  for  Sun  he  obtained  new  equipment 
circuiation  business  again. 

The  second  issue  of  the  Her-  resumed  his  long  work- 

aid  carried  this  boastful  dSla-  day  schedules  and  announced 
.•  1.  T.  LL  «<rriu  V  j  on  August  31,  183o  that  the 

ration  bv  Bennett:  The  broad  „  u  •  •  tu 

1-  if  1.  i.1.  V  1  TT  ij  Herald  was  again  in  the  field, 
relief  which  the  lively  Herald  »,  livelier  better  nrettier 

will  afford  to  the  dull  business  “seller,  better  pretiiCT, 

if  i.1.  1  _  •  ..  saucier  and  more  independent 

air  of  the  large  morning  papers  ,  „ 

will  naturally  induce  eve^  It  wasn’t  very  long  before  he 
patron  of  the  former  to  take  m  ^ 

a  copy  of  the  latter  so  as  to  „  .  „  j  - 

j.  j  V.,.  ...  cellar  at  202  Broadwav,  a  few 

diversify  and  exhilirate  the  .  ^  ii.  a 

breakfast  table  ”  i 

moved  into  a  larger  basement 
In  a  few  days  the  Sun  was  jijassau  Street,  just  off 

“bursting  with  rage”  at  Ben-  paj.^  Row  The  move  was  com- 
nett’s  brash  tactics  and  it  sought  October  12,  1835. 

to  cut  him  down  with  a  sarcastic  ^he  names  of  the  Sun  and  the 
reference  to  an  obscure  and  Herald  have  both  disappeared  in 
unknown  publication”  that  was  formation  of  the  World 

trying  to  attract  attention.  journal  Tribune.  Since  1950  a 
Bennett  hit  back  hard  with  an  miniature  nameplate  of  the  Sun 
abusive  editorial  which  read,  in  had  been  preserved  in  the  World- 
part:  “The  Sun  with  its  brace  Telegram  and  since  1924  the 
of  blockheads  for  editors  and  Herald  shared  the  masthead 
leach  of  dirty  and  indecent  with  the  Tribune  in  the  Herald 
police  reporters,  insinuates — for  Tribune. 
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Boston  HT 
Favored  for 
Tv  License 


Communications  Commission 
that  it  authorize  WHDH  Inc., 
a  Herald  Traveler  subsidiary,  to 
continue  its  operations  as  the 
best  qualified  applicant  among 
four  contesting  for  the  permit. 

Sharfman  denied  competing 
bids  by  Charles  River  Civic  Tele¬ 
vision  Inc.,  Boston  Broadcasters 
Inc.  and  Greater  Boston  TV 
Company  Inc.  His  Initial  Deci¬ 
sion  may  be  made  final  in  50 
days  unless  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  commission  by  any  of  the 
unsuccessful  applicants. 

WHDH-tv  has  been  operating 
on  a  temporary  license  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  comparative 
hearings.  The  WHDH  case  has 
been  before  the  FCC  and  the 
courts  for  10  years.  At  one  time 
there  were  six  competing  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  right  to  the 
channel. 

Sharfman’s  decision  affirms  a 
ruling  by  the  Commission  four 
years  ago.  If  it  stands,  the  FCC 
will  award  a  regular  three-year 
permit  to  WHDH  for  the  tv 
station. 

The  company’s  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  operations  have  been  an 
important  contributor  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Herald  Traveler 
Corporation.  Broadcast  revenues 
have  run  in  excess  of  $12  million 
annually,  which  is  equal  to  about 
half  the  revenue  from  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  published  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

• 

CBS  Election  Report 
Is  Fully  Sponsored 

Five  advertising  agencies,  act¬ 
ing  for  major  clients,  have 
bought  out  the  sponsorship  of 
the  election  night  coverage  which 
will  be  presented  by  CBS  News 
on  Nov.  8. 

The  sponsors  include  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  (Benton  &  Bowles), 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance  (J. 
Walter  Thompson),  Koratron 
Company  (McCann-Erickson) , 
Carnation  Company  (Erwin, 
Wasey)  and  Magnavox  Com- 


O’Day  in  New  Post 

Hackensack,  N.J. 

John  F.  O’Day,  whose  circul¬ 
ation  programs  have  won  12 
state,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  awards  in  recent  years, 
has  joined  the  Record  as  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager.  He 
started  his  career  in  1953  at 
the  Record,  left  in  1961  to  be¬ 


manager  for  Morris  County’s 
Daily  Record  in  New  Jersey. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
WashinKton,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
costs,  gruldes  on  maximum  tax  ad¬ 
vantages  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  operations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla.  32401. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensee!  Broker.  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


DEAN  SELLE'RS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  .349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


Budd  Gore  Moves 

Cleveland 
Budd  Gore,  former  reporter 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  who  has 
been  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
publicity  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co. 
here,  has  resigned  to  become  a 
vicepresident  of  Ralf  Shockey 
&  Associates  Inc.,  New  York 
City  consulting  firm. 

• 

Senior  Citizen  Seltzer 

Cleveland 
A  combined  organization  of 
golden-age  clubs  of  Greater 
Cleveland  has  named  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  retired  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  as  “Senior  Citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Year.’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  e.x- 
tterience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Va.  23507  Dial  (703) 
627-7097  or  643-7816. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  27401 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  offset 
weekly,  good  growth  factor,  fine  cli¬ 
mate,  wanted  location,  near  colleges, 
attractive  earnings,  $17,000  down,  $63.- 
000  total.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif,  92806. 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


WASHINGTON  WEEKLY :  Better- 
than-average  profits.  Complete  plant. 
Dominates  area.  Diversifi^  industry. 
Stable  economy.  Price  $76,000.  29% 
down.  Data  to  financially  qualifierl. 
Robert  K.  Hancock,  P.  O.  Box  367, 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  92672. 


SOUTHWEST  EXCLUSIVE  offset 
weekly,  fast  growth,  good  volume, 
healthful  climate,  near  recreation  and 
colleges,  $25,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 


"Weekly  Paper!" 

"Once  In  A  Lifetime”  opening  in 
rapidly  expanding  Vermont  town. 
Available  until  Sept.  1  only!  Estab. 
over  75  years.  Successful.  Unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  expansion.  Beautiful 
area.  "Live”  rather  than  “exist.” 
$110,000.  $50,000  cash.  Phone  today. 
STROUT  REALTY,  Green  Mountain 
Place,  Middlebury,  Vt.  (802)  388-2100. 


pany  (Kenyon  &  Eckhardt). 
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Washington 
The  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Corp.  stands  an  excellent  chance 
now  of  holding  its  license  to 
operate  a  television  station 
(WHDH)  on  channel  5. 

Reporting  his  findings  after 
protracted  hearing,  Examiner 
Herbert  Sharfman  this  week 
recommended  to  the  Federal 


come  circulation  manager  for 
the  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News,  later  he  served  as  circul¬ 
ation  manager  for  the  New¬ 
burgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
as  metropolitan  circulation 
manager  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  as  circulation 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NORTHWEST  OFFSET  community 
newspaper,  exclusive  in  field,  paid  cir¬ 
culation,  good  opportunity  for  top  ad 
man.  Hurry  for  thisl  Only  $5,000 
down,  you  name  reasonable  terms  on 
bal.  J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY— Chart  Area 
2.  Exclusive  territory.  Long  estab¬ 
lished,  with  outstanding  record  profit¬ 
able  operation.  Offset,  letterpress.  Fine 
potential.  4,500-plus  circulation.  Rare 
opportunity  for  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man.  Terms  if  you  qualify.  Box  2499, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SELL  OR  LEASE  66-year-old  weekly. 
Full  equipment  and  beautiful  brick 
building;  overhead  apartments.  Call 
(201)  349-0067  before  11  A.M. 


SUBURBAN  70-YEAR-OLD  newspaper 
plus  shopper,  established  20  years,  in 
growing  Zone  2  area.  Annual  gross 
$135,000.  Complete  plant.  Reasonable 
price,  terms.  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co., 
Dupont  Circle  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  job 
printing  equipment.  Priced  to  sell ! 
The  Emmons  Leader,  Emmons,  Minne¬ 
sota  56029. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1645  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


WILL  BUY  OR  LEASE  New  Mexico 
or  Texas  daily  or  weekly.  Box  853, 
Plainview,  Texas,  79072. 


P.R.  Firm  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  into  small,  struggling 
PR  firm.  Zone  2  or  1.  Box  2501,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 


BOOKS— BOOKS— BOOKS 
Have  your  own  book  reviewer  at  a 
negligible  cost.  Three  reviews  of  cur¬ 
rent  books  before  release.  Charge  based 
on  circulation.  All  major  publishers  re¬ 
viewed.  Write  for  sample  column. 

BEAUX  ARTS  CRITICS 
P.O.  Box  742 

Bakersfield,  California,  93302 


I  BOOSTS  AD  LINAGE 


WRITE  FOR^ 

FREE 

^PROMO  KIT^ 


TOP  SELF-LIQUIDATIHG 


JAY  KASHUK  ASSOCIATES 


I  924  LINCOLN  RD.,  MIAMI  BEACH,  FLA.  | 
Fillers 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  headed  and  save  time.  P.  O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 


Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press;  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair,  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  545, 
Orange,  N.  J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 


ROTARY  press  time,  Boston  area ;  also 
com|>osition.  (AC  617)  843-2937. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Boom  ' 

Composing  Room  ! 

Presses  &  Machinery  | 

Presses  &  Machinery 

PHOTON  cold  type  installation 
replaces  Intertype  composing  room 

FOR  SALE: 

Vandercook  06  press  #16065 
Hamilton  steel  type  and  Ralley  cabinets 
K  Elrod  No.  633-E,  molds 
Reid  Intertype  racks 
Intertype  split  90  ch.  mags. 

Hammond  Ben  Franklin  saws 
Intertype  Matrices — 

Century  12,  14,  18,  24  pt. 

Rugrired  Black  with  Italic  14,  18,  24  pt. 
Vogue  Condensed  Light  &  Bold  8,  10,  ; 
12  pt. 

DeLuxe  Condensed  Light  &  Bold  #1, 
#2.  #3.  #4,  6  pt.  I 

Cairo  Light  and  Bold  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  ' 
pt. 

Century  Light  and  Fold  4  pt. 

Vogue  Oblique  Light  &  Bold  6.  8,  10, 
12  pt.  i 

Gothic  DeLuxe  Light  &  Bold  #1.  #2, 
#3.  #4.  12  pt.  ; 

Gothic  #29  Light  &  Bold  12  pt.  in 
VI,  #2.  as.  #4 
Gothic  Condensed  18  pt. 

Palisade  18-24  pt. 

Cairo  18.  24  pt. 

Vogue  18,  24  pt. 

Vogue  Condensed  18.  24  pt. 

DeLuxe  #1  &  2  18  pt. 

Century  Italic  18,  24  pt. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  Chicago.  j 

^OSETTERS  I 

One  serial  No.  463,  self  quadder,  W.S.  , 
Just.,  30  &  42  pica  film  &  paper  ca-  | 
pacity,  correction  devises  and  dies,  7 
fonts  of  script  type,  7  lenses.  Like 
new  condition,  22  mo,  old. 

One  serial  no.  68.  L.S.  plus  W.S.  Just., 
30  &  42  pica  film  and  paper  capacity,  j 
corrective  devises  and  dies,  8  commer-  i 
cial  fonts,  13  lenses.  Good  condition. 

IVill  sell  as  package  or  separate. 
Elmcraft  Inc.,  7201  S.  Cicero  Ave., 
Chicago.  Ill.  Call  (AC  312)  767-35(10. 


2  Model  31  Linotypes.  57930-2— TTS 
Ekich  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower 
— Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  Siieed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotyiie.  No.  56462 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower^ — Micro  Pot — 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS  , 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

Model  29  Linotype  Mi.\er — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— etc. 

Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags. — 

4  Molds — Blower — Gas  Monomelt  Pot — 
AC  Motor.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ' 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

MODEL  30  #51678  WITH  HYDRA- 
quadder,  Mohr  saw,  four  mains  and  two 
auxiliary  wide.  Six  fonts,  four  molds. 
All  comixments  available  for  use  as 
mixer.  Indeiwndent,  Gallup,  New  Mex¬ 
ico  87301.  ! 

Engraving  Equipment 

DEEP-ETCH  ENGRAVER,  good-as-new 
condition.  Automatic  engraving  to  .040 
full  page  or  two  tab  pages,  18  minutes 
for  linecuts,  2  minutes  half  tones.  Both  , 
at  same  time.  Refrigeration  unit.  Al¬ 
lows  pasteup  advantages  without  offset 
press  costs.  $3,000.  The  Cape  Cotlder, 
Orleans,  Mass.  02663. 

MUST  SELL  OUR  FAIRCHILD  Scan- 
A-Graver.  We  have  gone  offset  and  it  ( 
is  taking  up  space.  8  x  10,  65  screen,  i 
Top  condition.  Now  asking  $1300:  down  < 
from  $2000.  Call  collect  207-44.3-5549. 
Peter  W.  Ck>x,  The  Bath  Daily  Times. 
Bath,  Maine. 


HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

23-9/16"  cutoff  80  pages 

2  Color  Cylinder  Humps 
4  Arch  style  Units,  reversed 
2  Regular  Units  w  Angle  Bars 
Double  Folder  w  Conveyor 
6  Reels,  tensions,  pasters 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

riO  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y,,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  68.V4T74 

hoe”color 

CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22'%" — 3  C!olor  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive— NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 


THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 

has  gone  offset 

Make  us  an  offer  on  our  PRESS  and 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT. 

DUPLEX  4-UNIT  PRESS 
4  plates  wide — complete — with  2  port¬ 
able  color  fountains  and  extra  60  hp 
Westinghouse  motor. 

Cutler-Hammer  6-strand  conveyor. 

2-ton  I-Beam  Bridge  Crane.  20  foot 
span — 80  foot  tracks. 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 
2  Gross  Mat  Rollers  (one  only  2  years 
old) ;  2  Sta-Hi  Master  Mat  Formers; 
Complete  Sta-Hi  Colormount  Kit;  Ches- 
ley  Carlson  Plate  Router;  18"  x  28' 
curved  l>ed  Mat  Scorcher. 

For  further  information  contact  Bob 
W'oodward,  Jr..  Production  Manager, 
The  Telegraph-Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
52001.  Phone  (319)  583-6421 

12  UNITS  GOSS 

i  22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters— 


?.S‘iw"ssr.*T5:ro”bS:5  ssa 

60  E.  4. ml  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4o90  — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


back  Jr.  Autoiilates — 2  Autoshavera— 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  tor 


16-page.  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 


stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 


Available  Immediately 


SXS’  J,  '  ben  SHULMAN  associates 

Available  on  or  al>out  September  1,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

TT  ,  M  -o,  -.V  „  '  GOSS  16  PG.  ROTARY  PRESS. 

16-page.  Unitubu  ar  No.  ,24  with  color  gtraightline  double  deck  web  press 
hump  and  complete  ster^  ,  I  with  color  deck.  Semi-cylindrical.  21% 

Available  on  or  about  Septemlier  1.  I  Includes  Cole  quarterfolderl 

19bb.  _ _  toll  o„tio. 


•  Miscellaneous  Machinery 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaiier  Equipment  Dealers” 


inch  cutoff.  Includes  Cole  quarterfolder, 
mat  scorcher,  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter, 
1  ton  gas  stereo  furnace  with  water- 
rooled  casting  box.  Located  on  main 


MODEL  5  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype. 
ITS  Keyboard  &  Perforator,  $17,500 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950. 

MODEL  5  LINOTYPE  #11411, 

A-1  . $  7.'>0. 

#20  K  CHALLENGE  proof  press 

.  $  975. 

S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver,  as 

lew  . $1,795. 

NEW'  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR.  original 

crate  . $2,495. 

PERFECTION  TYPE.  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis  5540S 

FOR  SALE:  ! 

Model  5  Linotype,  ser.  #56594,  etiuip-  ; 
ped  with  TTS  operating  unit:  Mat  de-  i 
tector,  '65:  font  of  9  pt.  Corona:  and  i 
TTS  safeties. 

Ludlow,  ser.  #10265 ;  Burnisher,  ser.  ' 
#2432  :  14  fonts  type,  type  cabinet  and 
many  type  sticks.  Write  or  ’phone: 
Alex  Washburn,  Star  Pub.  Co.,  Hojie.  i 
Ark..  71801. 

1  COMET  LINOTYPE 
One  (1)  fully-equipped  Comet.  Two 
magazines.  4-molds,  electric  iiot,  metal  ; 
feeder,  mold  cooling  blower.  V-helt  | 
drive,  high  speed  TTS  operating  unit, 
Shafftsall  mat  detector.  TTS  mats. 

THE  KEY  WE.ST  CITIZEN 
KEY  WHST,  FLORIDA  33040 
PHONE  (305)  296-5621 

PHOTON  MODEL  200-B  Serial  #347. 
Complete  system  including  film  and  ! 
paper  magazines;  Pi  mat  projector:  2 
Matrix  Discs  .  .  .  $40,000.00.  Black  Dot, 
Inc.,  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois  60014. 

LINOFILM  COM  POSER- -Serial  #206  ' 
Excellent  condition  including  all  sup-  | 
plies,  manuals  and  accessories  ... 
$2,000.00.  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Crystal 
Lake,  Illinois  60014. 

MODEL  31  LINOTYPE  with  Auto¬ 
setter.  Monotype  type  caster.  Vander¬ 
cook  #23  proof  press.  Get  details  from  ' 
Director  of  Purchases,  Courier  Journal- 
Times.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows  ; 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
All  the  equipment  required  to  produce 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys¬ 
tem. 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controller!  . 
automatic  platen  cut-off ;  tab  control  | 
stop  and  lister. 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine. 

1 — Class  6481  Graphotype  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost:  $17,751.45. 

This  eiiuipment  has  been  in  use  only  , 
18  months.  For  further  information.  . 
write  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
Star.  P.  O.  Box  449,  Norfolk.  Va. 
Attention:  Purchasing  Director  I 

ONE  44"— 10  Z  SEYBOLD  CUTTER 
with  side  tables.  One  Model  K  Elrod. 
One  Ludlow  Machine.  W.  G.  Morgan 
&  Sons.  Inc..  1409  Howell  Mill  Rd.. 
N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30318. 

DU  PONT  CRONAPRESS  #1  Clarifier 
— Serial  #319  Excellent  condition  .  .  .  i 
$600.00.  Black  Dot,  Inc.,  Crystal  Lake,  . 
Illinois  60014.  ! 

8-PAGE  MODEL  "A”  DUPLEX  main-  | 
tained  by  Goss— chases,  rollers,  ink  • 
pump  and  direct  pii>e  to  fountains :  can  \ 
be  move<l  in  one  piece:  see  under  , 
power:  $1,250  17  x  22  Copy  Cat  plate- 
maker  and  supplies,  $300 ;  Nolan  600-  I 
lb.  remelt  furnace  6  years  old,  gas  pot.  ' 
$300.  Tri-County  Press.  Polo.  III., 
61064.  Ph.  6-0092. 

Perforator  Tape  I 

LOW’EST  PRICE  and  best  quality  i 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.81  per  roll  j 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only.  | 
Order  now  f  rom  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

Presses  &  Machinery 

STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news¬ 
paper  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6.000  )ier  hour.  Complete 
for  $1,000.  Daily  Leader-Times.  Kit¬ 
tanning.  P:\.  162()1. 


11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif,  floor,  easy  access.  (Complete  outfit  to  te 

-  '  sacrificed  for  quick  delivery.  Write, 

-  ,  wire  or  call  Post  Publishing  Company, 

I— |(~)F  ^IMPI  FX  22-3/,  5617  Ckirvallis  Avenue  North.  Minne- 

n'OC  OllVir  ZZ.  74  ;  apoRg.  Minnesota  65429.  Phone  612- 

40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width  I  5.17-8484. _ _  _ 

—40  collect.  20  straight,  rated  30,000.  |  „  „  1R*  nrpu 

AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  '  ^unit^fnag^  i//and^l  fou'L^^ 

Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate— Master  ‘  A 

Former -Hrx.  Monarch  Roller  etc  levelers.  ink  agitators.  W  11  sacrilice. 

tormer  Hoe  Monaren  Holier,  etc.  F.O.B.  or  deliver  and  install.  Operating 

Availnhle  Oct  IS  Repoder,  P.  O.  Box  190,  Albert- 

.itailable  Uct.  IS.  ^.,1^  359:,0,  Phone  878-1311. 


.Available  Oct.  IS. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y’.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  i 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


LITTLE  GIANT  #6.  serial  #9753  !  ^”*7  9n"’?’il'ief"bo!!*r*' r«* 

with  anti-offset  spray.  Excellent  eon-  ,  R”*;  lilate.  ,  , 

aistinn  Mil  I  F'R  ^IMPT  PV  with  pacity  4,500  lbs;  also  Pony  Autoplatc. 


dition.  MILLER  SIMPLEX  #629  with  !  «utopiaw. 

gas  dryer,  anti-offset  spray.  Both  can  Deland  (Fla.)  Sun  News. 

)*  seen  in  ojieration;  ground  floor  re-  ; 
moval  without  dismantling.  Name  a 
firice.  The  Herald,  Ahoskie.  N.  C. 

27910. 

8  UNIT  HOE  Super-sjieeu  press,  z  | 
folders  now  running  up  to  35,000  fier  ! 
hour.  23  9/16  cut  off,  12  years  old,  ■ 
complete  electric  drive  system.  Avail-  ; 
able  early  1967.  Contact,  Lorain  Jour-  ; 
nal,  Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 

6  or  8^ UN  IT  HOE— 223/^  | 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses —  ,  Wanted  to  Buy 

Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou-  - - — ^ — - - - 

ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con-  INTE'RTYPE _ C  1  or  C  2.  good  condi- 

veyor— Trackage  and  Turntables— AC  tion,  late  model  electric  pot.  with  TTS 
Group  Drives— Located  New  Orleans—  without  multifaced  perforator. 

Available  early  1967.  CUv  wide  Ptg.  Co..  25-15  Bridge  I’laia 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  '  No.,  Long  island  City,  N.  Y.  IIIOI. 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.OX  7-4590  ' 


Wanted  to  Buy 


SPOT  OF  COLOR  ATTACHMENT 
(Landman)  for  Goss  or  Duplex  press. 

I  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

- i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY,  21-Vj''  cut-  I  go  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
off,  with  portable  color  unit,  spare  OX  7-4590 

parts  and  rollers.  Deland  (Fla.)  Sun  | 

— - I  MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade- 

ATF  BIG  CHIEF.  23x29.  excellent  con-  I  quato  description,  dimensions,  age,  pi^ 
lition:  used  only  5  years.  Craftsman  1  tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon- 
Press.  Inv..  P.O.  Box  90'..  Burlington,  i  strosities  v^’ante<l.  M.  A.  Wolrott,  i^aiiy 
Iowa  52601.  Ph.  (319)  753-0611.  !  Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70o60. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.Ulminixtratire 

ambitious  newspaperman  or 

man/wife  team  wanted  to  manage  my 
cold-tyi>e  Great  Lakes  weekly.  Desire 
and  ability  more  important  than  experi¬ 
ence.  tl2.000  to  the  right  couple  plus 
chance  to  buy  in  immeriiately  if  you 
have  capit.al.  Will  consider_  recent  grad¬ 
uates  or  retirees.  Box  2455,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

capable  manager  for  expanding 
daily  in  Northern  California  with  own¬ 
ership  interest  available  on  proving 
worth.  Must  have  experience  and  excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  2442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN.  Manage¬ 
ment  trainee  iiosition.  Suburban  L.  A. 
Box  2480.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISORS  needed 
for  major  market  newspaper  in  Zone  4. 
Excellent  chance  for  advancement. 
Must  be  over  25  years  old  with  back¬ 
ground  in  circulation,  strong  in  super¬ 
vision  and  public  relations.  Starting 
salary  $7,2SO  plus  exiienses.  with  in¬ 
crease  to  $8,060  or  over  within  a  year. 
Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2452,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Small  but  growing  Southern  daily  in 
pros|)eroua  area  has  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  aggressive  man  with 
solid  circulation  experience. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  lienefits. 
Pleasant  city,  climate  and  working 
conditions. 

Send  complete  resume  giving  work  ex- 
jwrience.  age  and  e<lucation  to  Box 
2488.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  9-M,  p.m. 
daily.  Delightful  Southern  town  15,000. 
Gainetl  1.000  .ABC  last  5  quarters. 
Moderate  climate.  Opportunity  man 
from  smaller  pai>er,  assistant  or  dis¬ 
trict  man.  Must  be  promotion-minderl, 
go-getter,  goml  with  boys  and  adult 
motor  carriers.  Phone:  Horner.  (AC 
919)  775-3445,  Herald,  Sanford,  N.C. 


ENERGETIC  CIRCULATION 
PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 


Classified  Advertising  ' 

CLASSIFIED-DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Strung  Southern  Calif,  daily.  Salary,  j 
Imnus.  other  benefits.  Box  2477,  E<litor 
&  Publisher.  I 


REMARKABLE  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER'S  OPPORTUNITY 
Illness  has  opened  the  top  classified 
spot  in  our  chain  of  4  outstanding 
Chicago  suburban  newspai)ers.  We  iiay 
top  salary  plus  incentives.  Area  and 
pa|)ers  are  huge  now  and  growing  fast. 
Our  CAM  must  l>e  capable  of  earning 
$15,000  in  his  first  year.  Must  have 
comiietitive  experience.  For  prompt  in¬ 
terview  at  our  exiiense,  write  Norman 
Hirsch,  Publisher,  The  STAR,  High¬ 
land  Park,  Ill.  60035. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  SALES  DEPARTME24T  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ROTAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ' 
for  progressive  southern  newspai)er  in 
20-30,000  class.  The  man  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  might  be  No.  1  with  a  smaller 
newspaper  or  in  a  subordinate  position  i 
on  a  larger  daily.  Must  be  aggressive,  i 
possess  excellent  leadership  qualities  ' 
and  have  a  proven  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  whatever  he  has  under¬ 
taken.  Outstanding  opportunities.  Must 
be  capable  of  moving  up  to  advertising 
director  at  a  moment's  notice.  SencI 
complete  resume  Box  2328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


'  ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  are  needecl  , 
I  now  in  the  Classified,  National  and  | 
Retail  Advertising  Departments  of  one 
of  the  Southwest's  leading  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers.  | 

A  continuing  expansion  program,  and  j 
transfers  and  promotions  within  our 
advertising  departments,  make  it  pos-  | 
sible  for  us  to  offer  challenging  new 
opportunities  to  qualified  applicants.  In 
,  addition  to  above-average  salaries,  and 
substantial  extra  earnings  through  un¬ 
usual  bonus  plans,  we  offer  superior 
I  working  conditions,  ample  opportunity 
.  for  advancement,  and  excellent  em-  : 
'  ploye  benefits. 


Large  metro|K)litan  daily,  circulation 
in  excess  of  SflO.OnO,  nee<l8  at  once  an 
active  manager  for  very  busy  circula¬ 
tion  phone  room  oi>eration.  Unusual 
opiwrtunity  for  top  man  or  aggressive 
assistant.  Good  salary  and  excellent 
bonus  arrangement.  Zone  2.  Box  2511, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  -Com¬ 
plete  charge  of  6-day  morning  pairer  in 
the  east.  Real  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2508,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  FLORIDA  DAILY  wants 
young  man  to  build  home  delivery. 
Good  opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2487.  Elltor  &  Publisher. 


,  We  prefer  top-flight,  seasoned  salesmen 
with  several  years  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  experience.  But  we  also  have 
opportunities  for  ambitious,  willing, 
and  sincere  applicants  with  fewer  years, 
or  smaller  newspaper  experience,  who 
will  be  given  every  assistance  and  a 
I  most  thorough  training. 

I  Please  send  complete  resume  listing 
i  past  employment  records  and  refer- 
!  ences,  and  include  information  regard- 
I  ing  marital,  military  and  health  status, 
present  salary,  etc. 

All  applications  will  be  kept  strictly 
confidential.  Send  to  Personnel  Director. 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Times.  P.  O.  Box  26125,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma  73126. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  circu¬ 
lation  sales  and  promotion  man.  Com¬ 
petitive  area  neerls  building.  Results 
judged  by  i>ersonal  production.  Strong 
f^lsy  evening  .  .  .  one  of  3  in  a  group. 
Opirortunity  for  advancement  for  pro¬ 
ducer.  Salary  and/or  commissions  plus 
car  allowance.  Ideal  for  young  D.M., 
Assistant  on  small  daily,  or  anyone 
who  Wlieves  in  his  sales  ability  and 
wants  chance  to  prove  he  can  produce. 
Northern  Ohio  daily.  Write  Box  2496. 
All  &  Publisher,  giving  full  re.sum4. 
All  replies  held  in  confidence. 


CAM  for  39,000  circulation  6-day  dai 
m  Area  1.  Solid  opportunity  for  pr 
fnsional  to  build  a  record  of  accoi 
plishment.  Send  resume,  including  S! 
ary  requirements.  Replies  confidentii 
Box  2334.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


experienced  CM  can  make  good 
salary  and  bonus  with  growing  west 
coast  daily.  Contact  Box  2432,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  with  experi¬ 
ence,  for  expanding  suburban  daily 
newspaper  in  the  S.F.  East  Bay  area. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  individual 
with  proven  record  of  accomplishment. 
Excellent  company  beenfits.  Do  not 
call  I  For  interview  appointment  send 
resume  to:  Wm.  Chilcote,  Adv.  Dir., 
Daily  Review.  P.O.  Box  3127,  Hayward. 
Calif.,  94544. 


AD  AGENCY  COPYWRITER.  Versatile 
all  around  man  to  assist  account  exec¬ 
utive  who  heads  agency.  Should  he 
college  graduate  with  three  to  seven 
years  experience  creating  advertising 
and  have  samples  to  prove  it.  Must  be 
alert,  in  tune  with  the  times,  but  more 
important,  in  step  with  tradition.  Must 
be  resourceful,  a  self-starter  who  fol¬ 
lows  through  and  gets  things  done. 
Essential :  Ability  to  think  .  .  .  reason 
logically  .  .  .  write  clearly.  Promising 
future  progressively  ahead  for  the  right 
man  with  small  nationally-recognized 
Rochester,  New  York  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  representing  important  clients. 

Write  Box  2498,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 
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Display  Advertising 

IF  PLEASANT  LIVING,  attractive 
working  conditions,  growing  area  anrl 
good  salary  lure  you  to  ad  manager’s 
job  in  California  state  your  record, 
references  and  salary  expectations  first 
letter.  Box  2440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN— RETAIL  DISPLAY 
We  would  like  to  talk  to  people  who 
are  capable  of  handling  key  accounts. 
Must  be  interested  in  retail  merchan¬ 
dising.  be  able  to  use  market  informa¬ 
tion,  plan  and  use  presentations  and 
be  capable  of  meeting  retail  store  top 
executives.  We  offer  an  attractive  sal¬ 
ary,  unusual  fringe  benefits  on  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  in  a  city  with  many 
recreational  and  cultural  opportunities. 
Send  full  details  about  yourself  to  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations 
Director,  The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio  43604 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  nee<le<l  by 
aggressive  8,000  p.m.  daily  in  northern 
New  England.  Excellent  surroundings 
— goo<i  pay — bonus  plan.  Write  full 
particulars.  Marvin  Midgette.  Valley 
News.  Box  488,  White  River  Junction, 
Vermont. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
Interested  in  joining  an  expanding 
group  of  24  top  iiuality  suburban  news- 
pai>ers  in  the  nations  number  one  su¬ 
burban  growth  area?  Write  or  call 
Don  Bauer,  Personnel  Director,  Twin 
Cities  Suburban  Newspa|)ers  Inc.  Hoi>- 
kiris.  Minnesota  55343. 


ADVERTISING  SALE'SMEN 
Phila<lelphia's  most  progressive  daily 
has  oi>enings  for  two  experience<l  re¬ 
tail  ad  salesmen.  One  must  Im>  a  real 
pro.  experienced  in  larger  stores,  chains 
and  discounters;  the  other  a  territory 
s|«cialist  experience*!  in  securing  and 
developing  "mama  and  papa”  accounts. 
Elxceptional  salary  plus  bonuses,  de- 
l>ending  on  exiierience  and  “know¬ 
how.”  Tremendous  opportunity  for  go- 
getters  and  someone  who  isn't  afraid  of 
com|>etition  in  the  nation's  fourth 
largest  metropolitan  market. 

If  you  are  ambitious  and  sincere  and 
are  presently  stymie<l,  why  not  join  the 
staff  of  the  aggressive  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  (tabloid  with  250,000)  and 
assure  your  future? 

All  reidies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Send  full  details  to  Thomas  Donahue, 
Advertising  Manager.  Philadelphia 
Daily  News,  400  N.  Broad  St..  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa.  19101. 


ASSISTANT  AD  DIRECTOR  with  pro¬ 
motion  to  top  job  not  long  in  future. 
Daily  under  100,000  in  growing  area. 
Personnel,  sales  and  pro<luction  ex- 
trerience  essential.  Our  staff  aware  of 
this  ad.  Consider  full  resumes  only.  Box 
2490,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


BECAL’SE  OF  EXPANSION,  promo¬ 
tions.  and  the  purchase  of  additional 
newspairers,  we  nee<l  an  adv.  mgr.  and 
an  adv.  assistant  mgr.  in  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  markets  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Age  is  no  factor.  We're  looking 
for  experience*!  )>eople  capable  of  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Alxive-average  salary, 
offset,  company  benefits,  excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  ideal  year-aroun*l  cli¬ 
mate.  i>ermanent,  with  great  i>otential 
in  a  newspaper  chain  "on  the  move.” 
Sportsman's  paradise.  Openings  imme¬ 
diately.  Write,  give  full  details  and 
references,  or  call  Adv.  Mgr.,  Del  Rio 
News-Herald.  Del  Rio,  Texas.  78840. 


National  Advertising 
MANAGER 

for  Suffolk  Sun.  new  daily  newspaper 
to  l)e  publishe*!  in  Suffolk  County, 
I^ng  Island,  by  Cowles  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.  Exceptional,  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  ambitious,  aggressive 
man  with  record  of  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  National  A*lvertising  with 
newspaper  or  representative  firm.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence,  sending  full  resume 
including  experience,  present  salary 
and  references  to:  Richard  C.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Dir.  of  Personnel,  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 


Display  Advertising 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  MIAMI  HERALD, 
top-notch  weekly,  needs  *lisplay  sales¬ 
man  to  live,  work  in  sub-tro|)ical  is¬ 
lands  of  Florida  Keys.  Climate,  fishing 
unl>eatable.  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  at  your  <loorstep.  Small 
newspai)er  e-\i)erience  preferre*!.  E'la. 
Keys  Keynoter,  Marathon,  E'la.,  33050. 

Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  100-year-old  exclu¬ 
sive  tri-weekly  publishing  from  40-60 
pages  per  week.  New,  air-conditione*l 
building  housing  offices  and  Goss  offset 
central  plant  serving  4-county  area  of 
Elast  Iowa — N.W.  Illinois.  Largest 
weekly,  semi-weekly  in  two  adjacent 
counties  operate*!  by  former  Maquoketa 
staff  members  as  co-publishers  in  part¬ 
ners.  Applicant  should  have  desire  for 
career  in  mtxlern  creative  community 
newspapering,  with  opportunity  to 
learn  other  phases  of  prtxluction  and 
management.  Maquoketa  is  a  growing 
city  of  6,300 — 26,000  trade  area  with 
industry,  modern  two  million  dollar 
<K>unty  hospital,  new  million  dollar 
senior  high  school — other  new  facilities 
in  varie*l  out*l<X)r  recreation  such  as 
boating,  fishing  and  skiing.  Would  pay 
transportation  for  interview  to  most 
promising  applicant.  Position  open  im¬ 
mediately  as  present  news  e*litor  leaves 
to  assume  management  of  own  news¬ 
paper.  Potential,  ability,  ambition  more 
important  than  exiierience.  Call  or 
write  to:  R.  T.  Mel  void,  Owner-Man¬ 
ager,  Maquoketa  Newspapers,  Maquo¬ 
keta,  Iowa,  52060.  Phone  office  (319) 
652-2441  ;  residence  (319)  652-2378. 


OPENINGS  for  news  reporting-feature 
writing  on  daily  In  100.000  population 
city  in  Area  1.  Experienced  or  begin¬ 
ners.  Give  full  details.  Box  2350,  ^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — We  have  an  opening  on 
our  staff  for  a  reporter  who  is  in- 
tereste*!  in  association  with  a  large 
Midwestern  morning  *Iaily  which  cam¬ 
paigns  daily  in  the  public  interest  and 
is  in  the  forefront  in  a  highly  compe¬ 
titive  field.  We  expect  the  applicant 
to  have  had  some  experience  which 
proves  his  capabilities;  to  be  between 
25  and  35  years  of  age :  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  college  graduate.  Our  minimum 
starting  salary  ranges  from  $104.50  to 
$190.00  weekly,  coupled  with  excellent 
benefits.  Box  2368,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  JOURNALIST  to  handle 
editing  of  women's  page,  general  news 
assignments  and  features  for  prize- 
winning.  fast-growing  Calif,  tri-weekly. 
0>nly  1  hour  from  San  FVancisco,  and 
2  hours  from  Sierras.  Top  starting 
salary.  Send  full  resume  to:  Sam  Mat¬ 
thews.  Tracy  Press,  P.O.  Box  419. 
Tracy,  Calif.,  95376,  or  phone  209-83.5- 
3030. 


WRITER  interested  in  science  and 
medicine  for  well  established  bi-weekly 
medical  magazine,  circulating  to  all 
practicing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send  re- 
sumA  Reply  to  Personnel  Office.  Mod¬ 
ern  Medicine  Publications,  4015  West 
65th  Street.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
55435. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  wide-awake 
southeastern  morning  daily  versatile 
enough  to  take  charge  of  operation  one 
night  a  week.  Veteran  desired,  but 
e.qgerness  plus  ability  with  2  or  3  years 
of  solid  experience  may  qualify.  Box 
2403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AEROSPACE  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  writer  with  backKroiind  in 
.lerospacf /'fln.xnce  .  .  .?  Can  you  analyze 
important  government  contractors  .  .  .? 
Report  on  significant  factors  affecting 
marketing  .  .  .?  Then  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  OPPORTl'.NITY  awaits  you  at 
the  defense  market  intelligence  firm 
of; 

DMS,  INC., 

71  Lewis  St.  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  I 

National  business  magazine  needs  re-  ! 
cent  college  grad,  preferably  with  J-  I 
background,  to  round  out  its  editorial  | 
staff.  Duties  will  include  writing,  make-  I 
up,  and  ad  production.  Technical  apti-  | 
tude  helpful  but  not  essential.  Send  ' 
complete  resume  to:  Jim  McCallum,  ! 
Industrial  Publishing  Co..  812  Huron  i 
Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44116.  Call  (216) 
781-9620. 


CALUNG  ALL  WOMEN 
If  you  are  ready  to  move  up  to  a 
modern,  progressive  65,000  p.m.  daily, 
which  recognizes  the  importance  of 
women  in  today's  world,  or  if  you  are 
the  No.  2  gal  now  and  want  to  become 
No.  1,  there  is  an  opening  for  you  as 
Women’s  Editor.  The  job  entails  de- 
sigrning  attractive  pages  and  directing 
coverage  of  all  areas  of  feminine  in¬ 
terest  for  a  leading  New  Jersey  daily. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  exi>erienoe 
and  talent.  Box  2405,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCITING  GROWTH  amid  strong 
competition  offers  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  two  reporters  on  a  top  New 
Jersey  daily.  Good  salary  and  other 
benefits  offered  for  right  men  with 
some  experience.  Box  2417,  EMitor  ft 
Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR  for  medium-size  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  6.  Duties  include: 
editing  weekly  page,  covering  spot 
events.  doing  background,  feature 
pieces.  Box  2232,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


HOW  GOOD  ARE  YOU? 
Competent  journeymen,  forget  it.  You’ll 
need  hunger,  drive,  a  small  touch  of 
madness  (to  survive  here),  an  under¬ 
standing  wife  or  mistress  (you'll  work 
long  hours),  a  belief  in  the  new  jour¬ 
nalism — and  above  all.  the  conviction 
that  you  are  better  than  you’ve  ever 
been  allowed  to  show.  Because  we'll  let 
you  prove  it. 

Recent  promotions  in  this  growing  Ohio 
newvaper  group  have  left  three  key 
openings  on  this  lOM  flagship: 

NEWS  EDITOR:  A  tough  deadline  job, 
where  only  limitation  is  your  own 
imagination.  Layout,  makeup,  new 
judgment;  complete  authority  of  arts, 
editorial  pages  (except  writing  edits); 
some  copydesk  experience  useful,  not 
essential. 

SPORTS  EDITXIR :  Complete  responsi¬ 
bility  in  simrts-crazy  17M  city  for 
making  a  swinging  pair  of  sports  pages 
every  day. 

REPORTER:  Key  beat  for  most  hated 
county-seat  daily  in  Ohio,  maybe  the 
world. 

Box  2404,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


NEWS  SERVICE  DIRECTOR  —  Top 
rank  university  needs  experienced 
newsman  to  head  two-man  bureau. 
Writing,  editing  skill  plus  some  photo-  < 
graphic  ability  require.  Submit  com-  \ 
plete  resume,  references,  salary  require-  j 
menu  to  Box  2388,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


General 


Assignment 

Reporter 

for  prestige  Midwestern  metro¬ 
politan  a.m.  daily  ...  a  paper 
where  general  assignment  is  a 
challenge  now  and  may  lead  to 
specialization  later  in  such  fields 
as  economics,  welfare  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

We’re  looking  for  a  reporter  in 
his  late  20’s  with  a  solid  2  to  5 
years  of  experience.  Graduate  de¬ 
gree  desirable,  but  not  required. 
Salary  for  this  demanding  position 
ranks  with  top  in  the  nation. 

Full  details,  please. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  of  36,000  wanU 
all-around  man  with  small  or  medium 
daily  background.  Will  take  over  one 
section  of  staff  of  30.  Good  starting 
pay  and  fast  increases  for  man  who 
can  accept  both  responsibility  and  di¬ 
rection.  Journalism  School  or  equiva¬ 
lent  degree  required;  40-hour  week; 
good  fringes.  Paper  is  long-established, 
but  one  of  nations'  fastest-growing. 
Famed  for  aggressive  local  news  and 
picture  coverage.  Ideal  community  in 
lakes  section;  temperate  climate;  good 
social  and  cultural  advantages.  Replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box  2407, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  general  assign¬ 
ments  and  beat  in  pleasant,  growing 
Zone  3  college  city,  ^ve-day  p.m.  and 
Sunday  morning.  Salary  commensuraU 
with  experience  and  ability.  Box  2394, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  strong  on  local  cov¬ 
erage,  ideas,  follow-through.  Fast,  ac¬ 
curate,  must  meet  deadlines.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  aggressive  after¬ 
noon  Illinois  daily.  Srad  complete 
resume  to  Box  2245,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  EDITOR  for  Washington. 
D.C.,  trade  newspaper  .  .  .  leader  in  iU 
field.  College  grad,  solid  experience  on 
community  newspapers  required.  Salary 
to  $10,000.  Box  2393,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANT  YOUR  OWN  SPORTS  PAGE? 
We  have  10-city  corner  of  Northwest 
Nebraska  as  exclusive  field  for  sports 
editor  with  some  experience  wanting 
own  page  and  column.  If  draft-exempt 
and  eager,  write  all  to  Publisehr  Gene 
Kemper,  Alliance  (Nebr.)  Times-Her- 
ald. 


ESTABLISHMENT  of  news  bureau  by 
high  class,  growing  Chart  Area  5 
evening  daily,  offers  fine  opportunity 
for  newspaperman  with  top  writing 
ability,  initiative,  news  sense,  versatil¬ 
ity.  Generous  top  and  extra  benefits, 
solid  future — expanding  organization. 
Bureau  in  pleasant,  prosperous  town 
close  to  home  base.  Send  all  details  to 
Box  2464,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  FLORIDA  West 
Coast  daily  has  oiienings  for  reporters, 
deskmen  and  sports  writers.  Morning 
and  evening  shifts.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Write 
all  details  to  Box  2430,  Editor  ft  Pu^ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
J-grad  or  experienced,  want^  by  prize¬ 
winning  afternoon  daily  in  m(^em, 
pleasant  city  near  Chicago,  60.000  pop¬ 
ulation.  Generous  starting  salary,  merit 
raises,  best  working  conditions,  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Excellent  advancement 
OM>ortunities.  Write  details  experience, 
education,  references,  to:  Kankakee 
(III.)  Daily  Journal. 


MANAGING  EJDITOR-Business  Publi¬ 
cations.  Challenge,  reward,  growth 
available  to  the  bright  young  man  with 
business  acumen  plus  professional  back¬ 
ground  to  head  up  editorial  side  of 
booming  business  paiier  publishing  firm 
responsible  for  three  magazines,  one  of 
which  needs  background  in  aviation 
industry,  but  the  prime  requisite  is  the 
ifbility  to  manage  men.  money,  time 
and  the  total  contents  of  our  publica¬ 
tions.  Write  in  detail  alK>ut  your  his¬ 
tory  and  qualifications.  Box  2463,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
to  head  news  staff  on  9.000  circulation. 
6-day  p.m.  daily.  Excellent  salary  and 
opportunity.  Write  giving  full  back¬ 
ground,  education  and  daily  experience. 
H.  M.  Rankin.  Daily  ’Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 


MEDIUM-SIZED  CAUF.  5-DAY  after¬ 
noon  daily  is  seeking  outstanding  edi¬ 
tor  and  two  good  reporters  because  of 
growth.  Must  have  good  references.  Box 
2428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  2484, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


OPPORTUNITY  for  versatile  deskman 
who  can  write  heads,  read  copy  and 
lay  out  pages.  Modern,  progressive, 
medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  2.  Box  2466, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Register  with 
central  personnel  office.  Frequent  op¬ 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
operations.  Send  resume,  desires,  with 
registration.  Box  2433,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTDOOR  WRITER  and  Assistant 
Sports  ^itor,  24,000  circulation  news¬ 
paper,  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Uni¬ 
versity  town  in  heart  of  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Recreational  area.  Will  cover  year 
around  outdoor  activities  and  also  serve 
as  Assistant  Sports  Editor  to  work 
desk  on  some  shifts.  Box  2460.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER — Young  reporter  to  cover 
municipal  government  including  city 
hail,  school  board,  etc.,  with  some  fea¬ 
tures,  for  top-rat^,  medium-sized  New 
Jersey  daily.  Some  experience  desirable. 
Top  pay — best  benefits  in  state.  Night 
beat.  Car  essential.  Right  man  can  ex¬ 
pect  rapid  growth,  career,  pay  and 
position.  Box  2466.  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  beginner  or  experienced, 
for  fast^growing  6-day  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  in  Piedmont  Carolinas.  Goo<l 
salary  scale,  profit-sharing  plan  and 
other  benefits  with  congenial  and  skilled 
supervisors  to  work  with.  Contact 
Robert  W.  Brown.  Editor.  Evening 
Herald.  Rock  Hill.  S.  C.  29730. 


REPORTER 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Sun-Gazette 
30.000  p.m.  daily 


REPORTER:  1-2  years'  experience  or 
J-grad,  on  10.000  daily  with  met.  stand¬ 
ards,  pay.  Chance  to  learn  all  phases 
of  newspaper.  Ambitious  and  a  self¬ 
starter?  Write  Robert  W.  McCreanor. 
Editor.  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times. 
West  Warwick,  R.  I.  02893. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  one 
of  Colorado's  top  weeklies.  Good  start¬ 
ing  pay  -f  other  benefits.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  skiing.  Steamboat  Pilot.  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs,  Colo.,  80477.  Ph.  879- 
1502. 


REPOT  TER  for  general  assignments 
on  Vir.'.inia  afternoon  daily.  Can  pay 
up  to  $130  or  more  a  week  for  man 
with  right  background  and  experience. 
Box  2470,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SHORT  ON 
EXPERIENCE. 
LONG  ON 
AMBITION? 

If  the  answer  is  challenge,  we  have  it. 
Midwest  daily,  which  believes  local  cov¬ 
erage  promotes  readership,  has  two 
bureaus  (one  new,  one  established) 
ready  and  waiting  for  just  the  right 
man.  Ebccellent  salary,  promotion  op¬ 
portunity  in  exchange  for  responsibil¬ 
ity,  drive.  Apply:  Managing  Elditor, 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-man 
midwest  staff.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
an  all-around  sports  man.  Box  2458, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER 

needed  by  fast-growing,  award-winning, 
widely-respected  New  Jersey  daily 
(circ.  49.000)  FOR  GENERAL  AS- 
SIGNMEJNTS,  features,  with  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  investigative  reporting.  Must 
be  digger,  have  initiative,  and  sense  of 
responsibility  to  work  without  close 
supervision.  Paper  is  independent — free 
of  outside  pressures — and  has  no  sacred 
cows.  Top  pay,  fringes.  Car  a  must. 
Real  opportunity  for  career  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  2445,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 


TWO  STRONG  POSITTONS  OPEN  for 
experienced  sports  writer  and  reiwrter 
on  quality  midwest  daily.  Both  posi¬ 
tions  require  2  or  3  years'  experience. 
Sportswriter  must  be  able  to  cover  live 
events  with  emphasis  on  basketball, 
football,  golf,  racing,  and  handle  desk. 
Box  2434,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  eopr 
reader  who  wants  to  write.  Zone  $ 
newspaper  seeks  skilled  copy  reader  to 
spend  four  days  writing  features  and 
one  day  on  the  desk.  This  is  100,040 
circulation  o|>eration.  Box  2448,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WE  NEED  A  SPARK 
PLUG 

Aggressive,  Northern  Ohio  daily  i| 
seeking  two  ret>orters  with  plenty  of 
ideas  and  the  stamina  to  make  them  a 
reality.  Lazy,  soft  or  p.r.  men  should 
not  waste  their  stationery.  Box  2460 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


WE  USE  OFTSEIT  and  letterpreu  fa- 
cilities  to  produce  uninhibited,  highly 
readable  evening  daily  and  we're  seek¬ 
ing  as  area  editor  above-average  man 
or  woman  who  has  enthusiasm  and 
courage  which  makes  newspapering 
fun.  Experience  preferred  but  will  con¬ 
sider  able  beginner.  Write  fully  with 
samples,  references.  The  Commercial- 
Review,  Portland,  Indiana,  47371. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  SCORE?  -  writ- 

ing  experience - interest  in  you^ 

-  imagination.  If  you  score  lOOOt, 

you’re  a  candidate  for  a  writing  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  national  current-affairs  week¬ 
ly  for  Catholic  grade-school  pupils.  Ez- 
cellent  opportunity  with  expanding  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Send  resumd  to:  GEO. 
A.  PFXAUM,  Publisher.  Inc..  38  W. 
Fifth  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Poyob'la  with  ord^rl 


4- timM .  80c  per  lint,  per  inui 

5- tlmes  .  90c  per  liat,  pv  itsui 

Z-times  . $1.00  per  line,  per  Inas 

l-time  . $1.10  per  line,  per  Imi 


Add  SOe  fer  hex  service 
Air-mall  service  on  hex  numbers  else 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


4-time$  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADUNE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Taasdoy,  4:30  PM 

Count  Eve  averaie  words  per  line. 
(Ne  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  cen- 
Edence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts 
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WIRE  EDITOR  for  expanding  morning 
daily  Must  be  experienced,  imagina¬ 
tive.  Going  offset.  New,  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  friendly  town  of  8,000,  line 
schools,  excellent  goose  hunting,  golf, 
etc  Salary  depends  on  ability.  Send 
raeiimd.  references.  Daily  Journal, 
Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  58301. 


assistant  editor— We’re  looking 
for  a  young,  yet  mature,  person  who 
can  write  well  and  who  has  a  lively 
interest  in  fields  ranging  the  sciences 
and  humanities.  We  can  help  him 
build  skills  in  editorial  research,  article 
writing,  picture  editing,  layout,  and 
typography.  He’ll  work  closely  with 
the  editor  in  all  phases  of  producing 
this  quarterly,  43,000  circulation,  gen¬ 
eral  interest  magazine  of  a  major 
Eastern  university  in  Zone  2.  Salary 
open.  Describe  yourself  fully  in  a  letter 
to  Box  2436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


desk  MAN— We  are  increasing  desk 
to  three  men,  universal.  Need  some 
experience,  good  at  heads,  layout,  sharp 
pencil.  Want  family  man  who  will 
settle:  also  opening  for  full-time  bu¬ 
reau  man  able  to  handle  all  beats, 
county  seat.  Good  pay,  benefits,  ag¬ 
gressive,  prize-winning  daily,  college 
town.  State  experience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  2492,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^r. 


EDITOR 

Suburban  weekly  Chicago  area 
Established  publisher  of  large  number 
of  community  weeklies.  Exi>erienced  in 
all  aspects  of  newspaper  editorial  as¬ 
signments,  including  production.  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  freedom  and  increasing  respon¬ 
sibility.  ^nd  resume  in  confidence  and 
indicate  salary  re<iui remen ts.  Box  2489, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


En)I’rOR — Young,  aggressive,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  shirt-sleeves  executive  who  can 
handle  organized  department  and  de¬ 
velop  suburban  newspaper  in  fast  mov¬ 
ing  metro  area.  Rapid  advancement 
for  producer.  So.  Calih  Box  2497,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


GEafERAL  ASSIGNMEa7T  REPORTER 
Excellent  working  conditions.  Better- 
than-usual  fringe  benefits.  Southern 
N.Y.  daily.  Box  2493,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Prefer  man.  Good  opportunity  for  re¬ 
porter  on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Send  summary, 
clips  to  Nate  Uditsky.  Mgn.  Editor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III.  61554. 


HELP!  There  is  more  work  than  one 
man  can  handle.  Note<l  liberal  arts 
college  needs  person  with  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  the  news,  sports,  features. 
Send  reeumd.  salary  requirements,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Peter  Edwards,  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege.  Gambler,  Ohio  43022. 


LIVELY,  GROWING  SUBURBAN  daily 
pioneering  new  concepts  wants  blue 
ribbon  reporter  for  new  beat.  Might 
best  be  described  as  applying  "New 
Yorker”  touch  to  covering  suburbia. 
Requires  zesty  writing,  a  dedication 
to  research  and  a  yen  for  the  off-beat. 
Send  reeumd,  a  few  samples  to  Box 
2494,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ITCHY 

NEWSMAN 


•  e  •  who  needs  to  move  up  from 
reporter*writer  faster  than  is  possi* 
hie  on  general  dallies.  We  are  a 
national  business  weekly.  New  York 
hesed.  If  you  haee  a  background  of 
•ound  news  skills,  we  have  spot  that 
is  Tiable  and  volatile  for  career 
thrust. 


Box  2474 
Editor  &  Publisher 


JOURNALISM 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
COPYWRITER 

NEWS  AND  EDITORIAL  REPORTER 


CuIIigan  Inc.,  offers  career  opi>or- 
tunity  at  International  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Northbrook,  Ill.  Applicants 
must  have  good  creative  writing 
and  typing  skills. 


Frank  Mohr 

CULLIGAN  INC. 

1657  S.  Shermer  Road 
Northbrook,  Illinois  60062 
(AC  312)  CR  2-1000 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEWSPAPER 

REPORTER 


The  Modesto  Bee  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  Permanent  position. 
Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 


Personnel  Department 
McClatchy  Newspapers 
2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 


NO.  3  MAN  ON  A  6-MAN  SPORTS 
staff  of  a  capital  city  newsi>aper  in 
the  Midwest.  Desire  man  who  can  work 
desk  and  report.  Should  have  strong 
interest  in  local  sports.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2478,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly  publication  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Required  to  do  sports, 
men's  organizations,  youth  and  occa¬ 
sional  features.  Heavy  on  photo  stories. 
Call  or  write:  (AC  412)  834-4010, 

CATHOLIC  ACCENT,  723  E.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  St.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  15601. 


REIPORTER  for  fast-moving  afternoon 
daily.  Want  man  with  imagination, 
initiative,  determination  to  get  the 
story.  You  won’t  be  stifled  here.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignment  position  available  now. 
Write  full  details,  including  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Managing  Editor. 
Janesville  Gazette,  Janesville,  Wise. 
53545. 


REPORTER  for  publication  spot.  Good 
compensation — challenging  work.  Area 
3.  'Terrific  job  particularly  for  young, 
sharp  man  on  the  way  up.  Box  2491, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  top 
prize-winning  metropolitan  midwest 
semi-weekly  offset,  strong  on  creative 
pictures,  but  equally  strong  on  hard 
news.  Should  have  at  least  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  No  darkroom  work.  Will  pay 
above-average  for  above-average  man. 
Box  2500,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS — hiring  staff  for  swing¬ 
ing.  new  north  Jersey  daily  in  com¬ 
munity  of  47,000,  some  25  miles  from 
Times  Square.  Need  reporters  who  can 
write  smooth  prose,  smoothtalk  cops, 
dig  up  A-1  features  on  own.  You’ll  be 
working  with  good  guys,  pros  from 
major  dailies.  If  you  are  very  experi¬ 
enced,  don’t  apply,  because  with  the 
kind  of  talent  we  demand,  we  couldn’t 
pay  enough.  PYin  A  games  starts  mid- 
September,  Send  letter,  resume,  sam¬ 
ple  and  phone  number  now  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Hatzner  Publications, 
Route  23,  Wayne,  N.  J.  07470. 
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REPORTER  for  sports,  some  general 
news,  on  growing  8-M  p.m.  daily,  up¬ 
state  N.Y.  Car,  references  necessary. 
Write:  Publisher,  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.Y.  13421. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHE31:  Op¬ 

portunity  advance  growing  rural  daily. 
Air-mail  qualifications,  references  to: 
Lowell  Jessen,  Turlock  (Calif.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Reporters 
Readers 


Copy 


Immediate  openings  available  for  quali¬ 
fied  reiwrters  and  copy  readers.  Seven- 
day  morning  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  Ebccellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  with  no  commuting.  Permanent 
employment  with  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Give  full  details  of  work 
experience  and  educational  background 
in  first  letter  to  box  2496,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  people  working  on 
small  newspairers  to  move  up  to  a 
metropolitan  challenge. 


SAN  E'RANCISCO  BAY  AREA  daily 
needs  aggressive,  imaginative  reporter, 
1  to  3  years’  experience.  Box  2482, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOCTETY  EDITOR 

Experienced.  Pension  plan,  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  sick  leave,  etc.  Write  Editor,  Key 
West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida  33040. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  can  also  handle 
desk  for  large  Florida  metropolitan 
morning  paper.  For  the  right,  bright 
man  there  will  be  a  gooil  salary  and 
fine  benefits;  also,  in  a  few  months, 
we’ll  he  in  our  magnificent  new  build¬ 
ing.  All  activities,  including  Triple-A 
baseball  and  even  ice  hockey  in  a 
siKirts-conscious  city  with  top-notch  fa¬ 
cilities.  Send  resume  and  clips:  Bill 
Kastelz,  Sports  Eklitor,  Florida  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  32201. 


STATE  DE:SK  MAN  for  medium-size 
upstate  N.Y.  daily.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Vacation,  pension,  health  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Box  2472,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SUBSIDIARY  OF  MIAMI  HERALD, 
top-notch  weekly,  needs  all-around 
newsman  to  live,  work  in  sub-tropical 
islands  of  E'lorida  Keys.  Climate,  fish¬ 
ing  unbeatable,  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  your  doorstep.  Flor¬ 
ida  Keys  Keynoter,  Marathon,  Fla., 
330.70. 


THERE  ARE  A  NUMBER  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opportunities 
with  the  Donrey  Media  Group  in  News¬ 
paper,  Radio  and  Television.  Donrey 
operates  in  six  states  including  Hawaii 
and  Alaska.  Write  Personnel,  P.  O. 
Box  1359.  EY.  Smith,  Arkansas,  72901. 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


$200  A  WEEK 

Copyreaders  wanted  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  biggest  and  liveliest  morning 
papers.  Unlimited  opportunity  for 
young  editors  with  energy  and  know¬ 
how.  No  novices,  please.  Zone  5.  Box 
2510,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  REPORTER  who  can  use 
camera,  to  do  general  assignment  work 
on  p.m.  daily  of  14,000  in  college  town. 
Write  Jonesboro  Sun,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
72401. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR — Start  $150,  prove 
worth  on  job.  Mr.  Daniels,  Palisades 
Newspapers,  Englewood,  N.J.  (201) 
568-1700. 


WRITEJR-EDITOR  for  staff  of  leading 
poultry  magazine.  Training  or  experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
poultry  business  desirable.  Send  brief 
outline  of  qualifications  to  Harold 
Florea,  Editorial  Director,  Watt  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Mount  Morris,  Illinois 
61054. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  basic  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  news  exi>erienee.  Good  wages.  SE 
Iowa  daily.  Evening  Democrat,  Fort 
Madison.  Iowa,  52627. 


EDITOR/ 

WRITER 

That  Career  Position 
You’ve  Been  Waiting 
For  Could  Be  Waiting 
For  You  With  IBM  in 
Burlington,  Vt. 

IBM  in  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  an  immediate 
opening  tor  a  highly  com¬ 
petent  Editor/Writer  who 
has  the  versatility  to  edit 
internal  publications,  un¬ 
dertake  heavy  writing  as¬ 
signments  and  coordinate 
press  and  community  re¬ 
lations  activities.  The  po¬ 
sition  otters  an  excellent 
salary,  tull  benetits  and 
unusual  advancement  op¬ 
portunities. 

In  addition  to  a  challeng¬ 
ing  career  you’ll  enjoy 
living  and  working  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont — a  col¬ 
lege  city  ot  50,000 — 
located  on  beautitul  Lake 
Champlain,  where  boat¬ 
ing,  tishing,  hunting  and 
the  best  ski  slopes  in  the 
East  are  all  close  to  your 
door. 

Applicants  tor  this  posi¬ 
tion  should  possess  a  BS 
or  BA  degree  and  pre¬ 
vious  experience  on  a 
newspaper  or  industrial 
communications  depart¬ 
ment. 

Direct  an  outline  ot  your 
training  and  experience 
to: 

Mr.  R.  Vitall,  Dept.  545-V2S 
IBM  Corporation 
Box  A 

Essex  Junction, 

Vermont. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 

Offset  Personnel 


HELP  WANTED 

Press  Room 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


OFFSET  CAMERAMAN  with  experi- 
ence  in  color  separations  for  progres¬ 
sive.  medium-size  daily.  Metropolitan 
scale — hospital,  medical,  life  insurance 
and  vacation  benefits.  Member  of  ll’P 
and  AIT.  or  eligible.  Contact:  John  L. 
Bass.  Foreman.  Marietta  Daily  Journal. 
Marietta.  Ga.  30060. 


Operators-Machinists 


EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  operator, 
two  printers  for  makeup.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tions.  medical  and  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  fringes.  Write:  Paul 
Yeakley.  Mech.  Supt..  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette.  37  S.  Detroit  St..  Xenia.  Ohio 
453S5. 


LINOTYPE  OPER.4TORS  or  floormen  ; 
prefer  combination  men.  Northern 
Ohio's  fastest-growing  6-day  daily. 
Contact:  Bob  Vellenga.  NEWS-HE®- 
ALD.  Box  351.  Willoughby.  Ohio  44094. 


TTS  OPERATORS  WANTED— Unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Scale:  $144. .50  days;  $149.50 
nights.  35-hour  week:  15  days  vacation 
after  1  year.  Health  and  welfare  fund. 
60  words  per  minute  for  10-minute  test 
for  competency.  Contact.  Foreman. 
Herald-Examiner.  1111  Broadway.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  90054. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6.000  in  southern 
Michigan  50-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  guaranteed,  $3  an  hour,  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing.  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441.  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
exiierience,  references. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift.  6  :P.M.  to  2:A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Call  or  write  Personnel 
Dept..  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Phone  688- 
2411,  Ext.  379,  Peoria.  Illinois,  61601. 


INTERTYPE  OPERATOR  for  5-day 
PM  daily.  Finger  Lakes  area.  New 
York.  Liberal  benefits,  paid  vacations, 
etc.  Write:  Messenger,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  14424. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICH.  PLANT— Up 
to  $4.30  an  hour;  yearly  agreement. 
Four  vacations  when  university  is  not 
in  session.  Pension  plus  SS.  Blue 
Cross ;  6  paid  holidays.  MUST  be  fast, 
accurate  on  Lino  and  ad  makeup.  Spe¬ 
cify  Lino  speed.  Open  shop.  Detailed  1 
personal  data  to:  Supt.,  Michigan  { 
Daily,  420  Maynard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48104.  I 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  (TTS)  for 
wwkly  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley.”  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 


Photography 


DARKROOM  MAN 
We  don’t  think  a  darkroom  man  has 
to  be  either  a  broken  down  photog  or 
a  mole.  Looking  for  someone  who  has 
pride  in  being  a  good  inside  man. 
Major  Midwest  newspaper.  Box  2408, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 
Photo  changes  taking  place  at  major 
Midwest  newspaper.  Giving  up  wet 
plates  in  favor  of  35  mm.  Giving  up 
word  people  handling  pix.  Looking  for 
hustling  photogs  who  want  creative 
atmosphere,  big  city  variety  and  occa¬ 
sional  nationwide  assignments.  No 
fooling  on  your  part  or  ours.  Write  us 
telling  all.  Box  2384,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -Opening  for  young, 
imaginative  individual  willing  to  work 
with  color.  Prefer  college  trainee. 
Write,  call  editor.  Mason  City,  la., 
Globe-Gazette. 
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JOURNETYMAN  for  press-stereo  nitra¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Bo.x  2485,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — EIxperienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37-V(i  hr. 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
37662. 


WE  HAVE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  #1  Web  offset  pressman 
in  this  country.  Do  you  qualify?  If  so. 
write  us  today  and  arrange  for  itr- 
sonal  interview.  Box  2310,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT  WEB  OFFSET  press-  ; 
man,  with  complete  darkroom,  plate-  . 
making  and  press  experience,  required  ! 
by  small  circulation  daily  newspaper  in  I 
Southern  Ontario.  Ability  to  teach 
others  an  asset.  Give  details  of  experi-  | 
ence.  Replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Write  Box  2295,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  i 
Young  (30  to  45).  aggressive,  experi-  i 
enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow-  | 
ing.  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and 
photo-composition  necessary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  open 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2342.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


printer — Straight  matter  operator,  I 
Intertype.  Night  work,  Florida  West 
Ckxsat  daily.  Write  Box  2099.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  ' 


COMBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for  ! 
modern  weekly  newspaper  and  job  ' 
shop.  Ekiuipment  includes  Goss  Comet  . 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  Color  Off-  I 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southeast-  I 
em  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger  ! 
cities.  Elxcellent  schools.  Salary  open.  | 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


COMPETENT  UNION  FOREIMAN  on 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  good  home 
on  expanding  five^ay  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  exiierience.  Box  2422, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  composing  room 
operation,  near  80,000  evening  daily. 
Top  paying  job  with  compensation 
based  on  ability.  Full  resume.  Box 
2443.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN— ads  and  page 
makeup.  Union  shop.  $4.92;  38*4  hours 
weekly.  Anchorage  Morning  News,  Bo.x 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MAN— Experienced  all 
phases  offset  composition  through  I 
camera — take  charge  expanding  NYC  I 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  under 
100.000  daily.  Full  charge.  Send  cum-  I 
plete  resume  to  Box  2420,  Eilitor  &  1 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 
This  opportunity  provides  a  move  di¬ 
rectly  to  production  manager  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  newspaiier  in  western  Canada,  or 
to  the  (lusition  of  production  assistant 
to  the  business  manager,  where  further 
exiierience  and  development  are  re¬ 
quired.  In  this  case,  promotion  would 
be  open  and  accelerated  if  progress, 
caliber  and  performance  merit.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  cover  planning  and  directing 
operations  by  the  production  and  build¬ 
ing  departments,  including  the  analysis 
and  improvement  of  methods,  costs  and 
quality  to  insure  maximum  standards. 
Sound  technical  and  administrative 
competence  are  required,  harked  by 
proven  leadership  qualities  and  pre¬ 
ferably  an  engineering  degree.  Inquir¬ 
ies  will  be  treated  with  full  confidence 
and  should  include  professional  and 
salary  data.  Box  2505,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MAN— Young  aggres¬ 
sive  2nd  man  who  seeks  advancement  I 
in  fast  growing  organization.  L.  A.  I 
area.  Absolutely  confidential.  Box  j 
2475,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A.8St.ST.4NT  PRODTCTION  MAN.4GER. 
If  you  have  drive  and  know  modern 
newspaper  production,  we'd  like  to  talk  { 
to  you  about  an  attractive  and  chal-  j 
lenging  opportunity  on  a  “going  places"  ' 
California  metropolitan.  We  have  a  ! 
young  and  strong  staff,  want  to  add  ! 
depth.  EIxperience  in  Linofilm,  TTS.  { 
presses  and  related  equipment  re-  ' 
quired;  engineering  background  very  I 
desirable.  Please  send  complete  resume  I 
to  Box  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Medium-sized  Southeastern  combination 
daily  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
production  manager.  Cold-type  com¬ 
puterized  operation.  All  new  equipment.  | 
Excellent  salary,  fringe  benefits,  and  a  ' 
delightful  climate.  Send  resume  giving  | 
work  experience,  education,  etc.,  to  ! 
Box  2272,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 


PROMOTION  or  combination  man  on 
good  small  paper  ready  for  move  to 
Area  5  morning  big  leaguer.  Goo<l 
everything — lots  of  action.  Resume  and 
letter  indicating  level  of  literacy  to 
Box  2338,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  in  its  centralized  promo¬ 
tion  department  for  a  writer  to  handle 
news  and  circulation  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  carrier  material.  Must  be  creative 
and  strong  on  ideas.  Send  samples  with 
letter  of  application  to  Harry  Horton, 
Personnel  Dir.,  The  Miami  Herald,  i 
Miami,  Florida  33101. 


SALESMAN  WHO  CAN  WRITE.  OR 
WRITER  WHO  CAN  SELL  IN  PRINT 

...  to  prepare  advertising  sales  i 

presentations  on  promotion  staff  ^ 

of  large  metropolitan  newspaiier  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Should  he  familiar  : 
with  readership  and  market  data  | 
and  know  how  to  organize  material 
into  logical,  persuasive  sales  argu-  : 
ments  to  sell  retail  and  national 
advertisers.  State  salary  require-  i 

ments.  Write  Box  2464,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  ASSOCIATE 
Company  in  entertainment  field  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  facile  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  preferred. 
Good  starting  salary,  aggressive  com¬ 
pany,  liberal  fringe  benefits.  Applicants 
must  send  complete  resume  of  work 
history  and  a  specific  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Box  2406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


WRITER 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSOCIATE 

Public  Relations  Department  of 
major  pharmaceutical  firm  offers 
an  outstanding  opportunity  to  an 
e.xperienced  newswriter.  Duties: 
Prepare  features,  editorials,  and 
depth  articles  for  use  in  employee 
publications  plus  other  communica¬ 
tions  projects.  Require  two-four 
years’  writing  exiierience  on  daily 
newspaper  staff.  Liberal  starting 
salary.  Broad  benefit  coverage. 
Please  reply  by  mail  only,  includ¬ 
ing  current  annual  earnings,  in 
resume  to: 

WILLIAM  G.  EVANS,  JR. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Labs. 

1512  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  I9I0I 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  ORGANIZA'HON 
has  opening  for  newsman  looking  for 
creative  production  work  in  all  areas 
of  public  relations  combined  with 
routine  of  monthly  publication  editing. 
Must  be  personable,  free  to  travel,  have 
minimum  of  two  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Elxcellent  fringe  benefits  and 
working  conditions  in  Midwest  suburban 
location.  Please  tell  background  and  ex¬ 
perience,  plus  approximate  salary  needs. 
Box  2612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED — For  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment  in  public  utility.  Journalism 
graduate,  age  26-35,  with  experience  in 
editorial,  advertising  fields.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Good  starting  salary,  out¬ 
standing  benefits  program.  Apply  to 
Box  2513,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Situstions  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Uilable  Sept.  15.  Daily,  weekly  group. 
Heavy  otfset  ex|>er.ence.  Bo.\  i437,  Eili- 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ _  | 

^BWS  DEPARTMENT  CONSULTANT  | 
on  writing,  eiliting,  headlines,  picture  ; 
and  costs.  Available  immediately.  Go  | 
anywhere.  Years  of  varied  experience 
on  some  best  newspapers.  Kindly  write 
to  Box  2481,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

WELL-KNOWN  Southern  Circulator 
wanu  job  traveling  the  south  as  rep¬ 
resentative  or  salesman.  Box  2341,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  35,  family 
man  with  14  years’  experience.  Cost- 
conscious  with  proven  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  building:  strong  on  promotion  with 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
DMires  to  relocate  Chart  Area  5  or  7. 
Top  references.  Box  2436,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

CIRCULATOR,  under  40,  17  years’  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
enced  8  years  as  traveling  representa¬ 
tive:  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation;  strong  on  promotion  and  sales 
development.  Box  2476,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

young,  family  man,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  started  in  mail  room:  now  as¬ 
sistant  CM  on  11,000  D&S.  Ready  to 
move  up.  Box  2506,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  GO-GE’TTER  achieved  big 
gains  past  3  years  largest  category 
national  advertising  field,  highly  com¬ 
petitive  2-paper  market.  Employed,  28, 
no  military  obligation.  Seeks  challenge 
—newspaper  national  department  or 
representative  firm.  Box  2359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER? 
Age  37.  experienced.  Will  relocate  for 
last  time.  Box  2421,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


Public  Relations 


piTORIAL  CAR-TOONIST,  27.  Work  INDOOR  PLANTS— weekly  column  or  I  AMBITIOUS,  PERSONAL  YOUNG 
has  apiieared  L.A,  Times,  Samples  upon  occasional  articles.  Qualified  exp.  woman  with  public  relations  experience 
request.  Sam  Smith.  101  W.  Tacoma,  writer.  A.  L.  Stone,  353  W.  57th  St.,  '  seeks  new  position.  Willing  to  relocate. 
#1,  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  98926.  NYC  10019.  ,  Box  2423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


#1,  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  98926.  I 

MITST  RELOCATE  IN  CHICAGO 
J-grad.,  2  years’  experience  with  all 
type  stories,  including  features  and 
layout.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Bo.x 
2451,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

-  I 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Exceptionally  well  qualified  editor  and 
administrator  now  employed  leading 
metro  daily  seeks  managerial  position 
on  quality  paper.  Age  42.  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2456,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OLD  RUSSIA  HAND  seeks  part-time  , 
monitoring  Russian  press.  Box  2427,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

CREATIVE  WRITER-PRODUCER, 
Author,  age  44 — 200  pulp  novels — 4 
translations:  also  stories,  articles;  2,000 
radio  scripts  and  tv:  radio-tv  commer- 
ciais;  broad  sound  production  and  film 
background.  Seeks  challenging  proiio- 
sition  any  field.  Box  2509,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR,  writer, 
seeks  position  on  liberal-minded  New 
England  pai>er.  I’ll  also  accept  re¬ 
write,  political  reporting,  copy  desk, 
makeup  (horizontal),  features  (deep 
and  light).  Self-starter,  never  satisfied 
with  final  results.  No  job  jumper.  Age 
35,  family.  B.S.  degree.  I  want  this  to 
)>e  my  last  move.  Available  in  Fall. 
Box  2471.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC  &  ENTERPRISING 
young  editor-feature  writer-reporter 
seeks  minimum  1-year  assignment  cov¬ 
ering  Vietnam  war.  Wants  to  reiiort 
war  from  serviceman’s  viewpoint,  as 
opposed  to  stale  D-of-D  handouts.  Now- 
news  editor  on  10,000  circulation  daily. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  2483,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

FRUSTRATED  RADIO  NEWSMAN 
Seeks  challenging  imsition  with  news-  | 
paiier  or  magazine.  Currently  stringer  | 
three  major  Ohio  papers.  Knows  pho-  I 
tography ;  long  hours.  College  (Jour-  | 
nalism).  Prefer  Ohio,  but  will  relocate 
for  right  offer.  Box  2479,  Editor  &  \ 
Publisher. 


MON’TREAL.  Have  your  own  corres- 
pontlent  at  EXPO’67.  Professional  free¬ 
lance  writer  accepts  assignments  for 
articles,  also  previews,  slanted  to  your 
interest.  Box  2504,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position  on 
large  daily  in  Zone  6  or  8.  Four  years’ 
experience  on  small  daily  and  weeklies, 
with  1  year  experience  stringing  for 
wire  service.  Own  most  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  the  job.  Available  in 
September  after  finishing  military  serv¬ 
ice.  Age  20.  Good  references.  Write: 
Jo.  L.  Keener,  12218  Cobblestone  Dr., 
Houston,  Texas  77024. 


1,  2,  or  3  DAYS  A  WEEK,  P/T  or  F/T. 
Now  on  Manhattan  daily.  NYC  and  vi¬ 
cinity  only.  Box  2446,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  on  28,000  daily;  sharp, 
personable:  41,  family,  degree:  present 
firm  9  years;  desires  top-flight  college 
news  director’s  post;  Zones  2,  5  or 
Ontario.  Box  2473,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  30,  with  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  mostly  on  top  London  national 
paper,  and  16  months  on  major  U.S. 
daily,  seeks  PR'e.xecutive  pilot  posi¬ 
tion.  Private  pilot  working  for  com¬ 
mercial  instrument.  Box  2503,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Address 


-Zip  Code- 


=  Classification. 


FDITOR  WRITFR  ncckn  nublication  HERALD  TRIBUNE  COPYREADER, 
Ne^a^r  PR^xDerrence  Box  "makeup,  seeks  similar  job.  Many  years 

Do  you®neSVvlte®a?\i2^rt.^editorT  JOURNALISM  GRAD,  single, 

Here’s  one— complete  with  column,  fea- 
tures,  local  coverage,  makeup.  Age  44. 


$8,000.  Box  2351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHORT-CHANGING 
THE  ARTS? 

Perceptive,  highly  qualified  critic-col¬ 
umnist,  38,  can  bring  you  up-to-date, 
knowledgeable,  incisive  coverage  of 
music,  theater,  dance,  the  cultural 
scene.  5%  years’  experience  as  chief 
critic  on  large  metropolitan  daily;  3 
years  as  contributing  editor  le^ing 
national  music  publication.  Outstanding 
academic  and  professional  background, 
excellent  references.  Box  2412,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

’TOP-TRAINED  REPORTER  seeks  po¬ 
lice-court  beat  position  on  50,000  p.m.. 
Area  9  daily.  Want  move  by  Jan.  31, 
1967.  Five  years’  experience  all  beats. 

Box  2447,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS  —  need 
a  young  newsman  with  varied  back¬ 
ground?  J-School  grad.,  6  years’  experi- 
mce  as  reporter-photographer;  then 
“dot  and  publisher  in  offset  weekly 
field.  Age  26.  married  with  family.  Am 
accustomed  to  long  hours,  challening 
work.  Write  Box  2429,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESIRE  NEW  CHALLENGE 

15  years  small  daily ;  also 
m  features,  photosrraphyy  wire, 
area  news,  B.A.,  married.  Goal:  larger 
'Ollege  sports  PR  work.  Box 
2467.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


any  zone.  Available  Sept.  15.  Box  2486, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

su(x:essful  personable  woman 

joumalist/talented  writer,  now  editing 
in  west,  seeks  comparable  post  in  east, 
first  choice  Washington-Baltimore  area. 
Elxperienced  all  phases  of  newspaper- 
ing.  Vigorous  young  50’s.  Superior  ref¬ 
erences  and  qualifications.  Bo.x  2502, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

RESEARCH  IN  ERTROPE 
Accurate  text  and  picture  material 
provided  by  experienced  researchers  and 
photographers.  Write  to  Box  2327,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  EDITORS:  Have  your  own  Washington 
correspondent  I  Free-lance  reporter  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  news  media  will  cover 
Washington  news  maze  of  Departments, 
agencies,  and  Capitol  Hill  for  your  lo¬ 
cal  interests.  Box  2409,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LONDON  national  daily  newsman  seeks 
assignments  —  news,  features,  photo. 
Rodger,  62  Northall  Road,  Barnehurst, 
Kent,  England. 


NOTHING  EXOTIC— Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St.. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run;  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  El  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Chronology  of  a  Tragedy 


Nov.  1,  1962 — The  Newspaper 
Guild  struck  the  New  York 
News  when  a  two-year  contract 
expired.  The  News  published  a 
IG-page  paper  Nov.  2  at  the 
Joumal-American  plant  without 
interference  from  the  Guild  but 
then  decided  to  shut  down.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  Wirtz  and  the 


gravers  vote  to  reject  the  settle¬ 
ment. 

March  31,  1963 — Engravers 
reverse  themselves  and  accept. 
Other  Unions  had  fallen  into 
line. 

April  1,  1963 — After  114-days 
the  papers  publish  again  (The 
Mirror  hit  the  streets  on  the 


well  known  for  years. 

March  21,  1966  —  Rumors 
force  publishers  of  three  papers 
to  make  formal  announcement 
of  planned  consolidation  of  the 
three  papers  into  a  morning¬ 
evening  -  Sunday  combination. 
Newspaper  unions  declare  their 
present  contracts  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  new  corporation  and 
will  have  to  be  renegotiated. 
Guild  has  not  had  a  contract 
since  March,  1965. 

April  2,  1966 — Union  leaders 
talk  loudly  of  a  strike.  E&P 
says  that  in  view  of  results  from 
recent  newspaper  strikes  in  New 
York  it  is  a  manifestation  of 
“suicidal  tendencies.” 


SpeidePs  Bunker  1 
Dies,  Aged  66  i 

I 

Colorado  Springs,  Coloki 
Harry  S.  Bunker,  66,  chai^j 
man  of  the  Executive  ComiaibI 
tee  and  former  president  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  died 
Wednesday  (Aug.  17)  while' 
hospitaliz^  here.  ; 

A  43-year  veteran  of  the' 
group  with  10  dailies  in  ei^t  l 
states,  he  moved  up  in  SNI's 
organization  era  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  from  1957-64. 

First  as  general  manager  and 


Federal  Mediation  Service  were 
immediately  involved. 

Nov.  9,  1962 — Guild  strike  at 
News  settled  by  acceptance  of 
a  “package”  increase  of  $8  in 
wages  over  two  years,  plus 
fringe  benefits.  Similar  “pack¬ 
age”  offered  by  other  papers  to 
the  Guild  and  it  was  believed 
this  would  set  the  “pattern”  for 
settlement  of  all  labor  contracts 
on  New  York  newspapers  which 
would  expire  Dec.  7. 

Nov.  10,  1962  —  Bertram 

Powers,  president  of  the  New 
York  ITU  local,  said  the  Guild 
settlement  was  not  good  enough 
for  him.  He  demanded  more  and 
said:  “If  the  publishers  associa¬ 
tion  insists  on  dictating  to  this 
union  a  scale  agreed  to  by  them 
with  another  union  then  we  will 
have  no  alternative  but  to 
strike  to  restore  good  faith  col¬ 
lective-bargaining  procedures.” 

Dec.  8,  1962— The  Inter¬ 

national  Typographical  Union 
strike  shuts  down  four  New 
York  dailies  and  five  others  also 
close  down.  President  Powers 
demands  a  wage  increase  of 
$18.45  over  two  years  and  a 
35-hour  work  week. 

Dec.  22,  1962 — Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishes!  said:  “Two  of  the  news¬ 
papers  might  not  survive  but 
will  succumb  from  wounds  suf¬ 
fered  in  this  economic  warfare. 
Why  do  we  allow  it?  Aren’t  the 
people  who  work  on  those 
papers  concerned  about  their 
livelihood?” 

March  4, 1963 — The  New  York 
Post  resumes  publication  after 
resigning  from  the  Publishers 
Association.  All  union  members 
went  back  to  work  there  without 
contracts. 


31st).  Settlement  was  a  $12.63 
“package”  over  two  years. 

Oct.  16,  1963— The  New  York 
Mirror  died  in  its  40th  year  of 
publication.  Hearst  general  man¬ 
agement  said:  “The  recent  pro¬ 
longed  strike  aggravated  the 
already  serious  problems  of  the 
Mirror.” 


March  15,  1965 — Automation 
becomes  an  issue  in  new  contract 
negotiations  and  another  strike 
is  threatened  if  contracts  are  not 
written  by  expiration  date  of 
March  30.  ITU  takes  a  strike 
vote. 

March  25,  1965 — Five  unions 
reach  agreement  on  another 
$10.50  two-year  package. 

April  7,  1965 — Printers  agree 
to  a  $12  package  which  is  then 
offered  to  all  other  unions  and 
strike  threat  is  ended. 

Sept.  16,  1965 — The  News¬ 
paper  Guild  strikes  the  New 
York  Times  over  the  contract 
which  was  never  finalized  or 
signed  in  April.  Only  the  press¬ 
men  had  initialed  the  contract 
then.  Other  members  of  the 
Publishers  Association  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  The  Post 
was  not  a  member. 


March  17,  1963 — By  a  vote  of 
1,621  to  1,557  (out  of  10,000 
members) — a  margin  of  64  votes 
— the  ITU  voted  to  turn  down 
a  settlement  recommended  by 
Mayor  Wagner  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  publishers. 

March  24,  1963— The  printers 
upset  their  previous  vote  and 
agree  to  accept  the  settlement. 
It  looked  like  the  strike  was 


over. 

March  27,  1963 — The  en¬ 


April  14,  1966  —  Publishers 
announce  the  first  publications 
of  the  new  company  will  appear 
April  25,  opening  day  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  with  the  morn¬ 
ing  Herald  Tribune,  the  after¬ 
noon  World  Journal,  followed 
later  by  the  Sunday  World 
Journal  Tribune. 

April  25,  1966 — New  publica¬ 
tions  fail  to  appear  because  of 
a  strike  called  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  Other  unions  observe 
picket  lines. 


A  book  could  be  filled  with 
the  negotiating  maneuvers  that 
followed  for  the  next  several 
months  while  the  newspapers 
were  shut  down.  The  only  news¬ 
papers  publishing  in  New  York 
were  the  Post,  the  News,  and 
the  Times. 

The  last  item  in  the  chronol¬ 


Sept.  25,  1965 — the  Herald 
Tribune  resigns  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  resumes  publication 
on  the  27th. 


Oct.  10,  1965  —  Newspapers 
publish  again  after  25-day  strike 
is  settled  by  acceptance  of  terms 
recommended  by  Mayor  Wag¬ 
ner’s  mediator,  Theodore  'W. 
Kheel.  A.  H.  Raskin,  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times  forecast  “another 
shattering  power  stru^le  prob¬ 
ably  when  the  present  contracts 
expire  in  less  than  18  months.” 

Oct.  18,  1965 — Publishers  sign 
a  contract  with  ITU  retroactive 
to  March  31  which  gives  up  any 
idea  of  automation  in  composing 
room  for  the  present. 

March  19,  1966 — Reports  are 
current,  and  rumor  published  in 
some  places,  that  a  merger  of 
the  Joumal-American,  World- 
Teleyram  and  Herald  Tribune 
is  imminent.  Financial  losses 
of  the  three  papers  have  been 


Adman  Promoted 


treasurer,  and  then  as  presi-, 
dent,  he  directed  SNI’s  chang* 
to  executive  ownership  provided 
by  Chairman  John  Ben  Snow. 

Bunker  joined  the  Iowa  Cttg 
Press-Citizen  following  grado* 
ation  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1923  and  moved  up  to 
business  manager.  He  became 
an  SNI  executive  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  under  the  presidency  of 
Merritt  C.  Speidel. 


ogy  is: 

Aug.  15,  1966 — The  new  pub¬ 
lishing  company  announces  that 
plans  for  resuming  the  Herald 
Tribune,  if  and  when  the  strike 
is  ended,  have  been  cancelled. 
The  newspaper  had  been  defi¬ 
nitely  suspended.  Nine  of  the  10 
unions,  the  pressmen  being  the 
exception,  had  agreed  to  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Now  all  of  them  insist 
the  agreements  will  have  to  be 
negotiated  all  over  again. 

The  strike  has  lasted  118  days 
as  E&P  goes  to  press — the  long¬ 
est  strike  in  New  York  news¬ 
paper  history.  During  that  time 
the  suspended  newspapers  have 
lost  much  of  their  staff,  many 
of  their  advertisers  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  what  might 
have  been  loyal  readers. 

Irreparable  harm  has  been 
done.  Where  there  was  hope  for 
survival  there  is  now  only  a 
newspaper  tragedy — the  loss  of 
two  metropolitan  newspapers. 


Linofilm  Quick  Takes 
Unjustified  Tape 

The  Linofilm  Quick  Photo¬ 
typesetter,  manufactured  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Cmn- 
pany,  now  offers  as  an  option 
the  capability  to  accept  un¬ 
justified  6-level  tape. 

The  choice  of  input  to  the 
Linofilm  Quick  is  dependent  on¬ 
ly  upon  the  individual  usePi 
requirements:  1)  Justified  tape 
such  as  prepared  by  the  Lino- 
quick  perforator;  2)  Unjustified 
tape  processed  through  a  low- 
cost,  special-purpose  computer 
such  as  Mergenthaler’s  Justape; 
3)  Justowriter  tapes  read  by 
the  Justowriter-tape-reader;  4) 
Wire-service  tapes;  5)  and  now, 
unjustified  tape  read  and  justi¬ 
fied  automatically  by  the  Lino¬ 
film  Quick. 

A  low-cost  machine,  operat¬ 
ing  at  20  newspaper  lines  a 
minute,  the  Quick  has  four 
grids,  each  containing  180  base¬ 
aligning  characters.  The  Quick’s 
size  range  is  from  5  to  18  point; 
line  length  up  to  45  picas.  It 
handles  mixed  composition. 


A  Diflferent  Tune 


Cleiveland 
Carl  M.  Frey,  coordinator  of 
shopping  center  advertising  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising. 


The  Washington  Post  gave  the 
Hecht  Company  department 
store  a  make-gooid  on  a  page  ad 
that  appeared  in  the  Aug.  li 
issue. 

A  typographical  error  had  ttf 
Denims,  a  singing  group,  plajl 
ing  “everything  from  drums  ■ 
tambourines  with  lots  of  gui» 
and  sex  thrown  in!”  On  w 
16th  the  same  ad  ran  but  il| 
stead  of  “sex”  it  read  “sax.” 
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You  can  sleep  more  safely  because  your  telephone  service  never 
does.  Bell  System  men  and  women  are  round-the-clock  people 
with  just  one  ainn-good  service  at  low  cost.  At  night,  anytime, 
in  an  emergency,  you  can  dial  “O”  for  “Operator”  and  get  help. 


AT&T® 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
and  Associated  Companies  ' 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


Cleveland’s  Collins  snares  touchdown  pass  in  1965  game. 


On  the  night  of  August  26,  in  Cleveland’s  Municipal 
Stadium,  the  nationally-known  pulling  power  of  The 
Cleveland  Press  will  again  be  demonstrated. 

For  the  fifth  year,  Cleveland’s  annual  pro  football 
doubleheader  is  co-sponsored  by  The  Press  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Browns  for  the  benefit  of  The  Press  Helping  Hand 
Fund  for  the  needy  at  Christmastime.  This  unusual 
sports  event  is  expected  to  attract  upwards  of  80,000 
spectators.  The  pairings :  the  Washington  Redskins  ver¬ 
sus  the  Minnesota  Vikings,  and  the  Cleveland  Browns 
against  the  Baltimore  Colts, 


First  conceived  by  The  Press  and  the  Cleveland 
Browns  in  1962,  this  year’s  doubleheader  will  have  the 
added  appeal  of  Otto  Graham,  former  Cleveland  great, 
returning  home  for  the  first  time  as  coach  of  the  Redskin*. 

Last  year  Detroit  edged  New  York,  25-21,  and  Green 
Bay  beat  the  Browns,  30-14.  Attendance  was  83,114. 

The  pro  football  doubleheader  is  but  one  example  of 
the  pulling  power  of  The  Press.  Whatever  the  results  of 
the  August  26  games,  the  players  and  The  Press  aliki 
will  know  the  satisfaction  that  their  efforts  have  been 
in  support  of  a  worthy  cause. 


One  Way  to  Score,  Cleveland  Style 


